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HE CLOTHES do not make the man. The tailor does his part, but he must have a foundation on which to build. THE STONE 
METHOD of Scientific Physical Culture fills out every flabby muscle, straightens the stooping figure and insures a fine, strong, 
well-developed physique which bears every evidence of perfect manhood or womanhood. It does more than this. Conscien- 
tiously and systematically follow our instructions and we can promise you a clear brain; a light step; a splendid circulation that 
will make itself known in a ruddy complexion; bright eyes; sound, easy-working lungs, with plenty of room in which to expand; 
an increased appetite, good digestion; an active liver; sound, restful sleep; a cheerful disposition. In a word, greater strength, 
better health, longer life. The noblest work of the Creator is said to be an honest man, but a perfectly developed one certainly comes next- 
If you are not as robust as a young mountain pine, zwri/e us. We will send you our booklet, measurement blank and testimonials which 
cannot fail to convince you of the merits of our method of physical training. We are successfully teaching THE STONE METHOD to 
men and women in every part of the world. It requires only 10 to 20 minutes’ time each day, in your own room, just before 
retiring, or upon arising. No apparatus whatever is required, and you will be put to no expense aside from our modest fee. 
Individual instruction is given in every case, which is based on the pupil’s present condition, habits, mode of living, and the object 
which he wishes to obtain. By THE STONE METHOD of concentrated exertion,more exercise is actually obtained in 20 minutes than 
by the use of apparatus for two hours. The exercises are rational, moderate and are taught by an instructor who is thoroughly ‘ 
versed in physiology, and who has been prominent in athletics and athletic training for 32 years. THE STONE METHOD does 
not overtax the heart and emdraces a thorough course in deep breathing as well as physical training. Our pupils are of both sexes and 
range in age from 12 to 85 years. /¢7s the duty, and should be the pleasure, of every mother to take a course in scientific physical 
culture, not alone for the benefit which would result to her own health, but that she may in turn instruct her children and bring 
them up to be strong, healthy, robust men and women. 


Illustrated booklet, Measurement Blank an? Testimonials sent Free. Address 


‘) The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 


% ey 1649 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
a YY See our ads in all the current monthly periodicals. 
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The Dream of Pilate’s Wife 


S EDWIN MARKHAM & 


When he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, 
saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just man: for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream because of him: 


When Pilate saw that he could precail nothing, but that rather o tumult 
was made, he took water, and washed his hands before the multitude, say- 
ing, I am innocent .of the blood of this just person: see ye to it. * 
™ Matthew, 27: 19, 24. 
You cannot wash your hands of this: that crimson would defy 
The many waters of the sea,’the cisterns of the sky. 

His blood will be upon your name; nor years can wash it white— 
Not till the leaping seas shall wash the great stars from the night. 
You say the Galilean only dreams a foolish dream, 
That he is but an idle leaf upon an idle stream. 
No, he is the Man of the People, hated by scribe and’ priest: 
He is the fear at the Temple an the specter at the feast. 
XJ 

i ; 4 Teg Shall the whispering house of Annas draw down upon your head 
4 payee a a hae The hatred of the future and the shadow of the dead? 

Ages : ; idl " Why palter with this priestly crew? They hold a long intent: 
When the wheels of the street have pity will the hearts of the 

priests relent. 
You say you fear Tiberius,—you fear the roar of Rome; 
But this man is to Caesar as a sea-rock is to foam. 
Whoever turns from this man’s truth, he takes the thorns for bed, 
He plows the seas for ae ids he sows the sand for bread. 
i? 

Oh, let the Galilean go, strike off his cruel bond: 
Behold that fathomless silence and those eyes that look beyond. 
There ’s more than mortal in that face,—than earthly in this hour: 
The fate that now is in the bid will soon be in the flower. 
O Pilate, I have suffered many things in dream to-day, 
Because of this strange teacher of the strait and mystic way: 

I saw hin hanging on a cross, where the stones of Golgoth are; 
Then laid, at last, in a guarded tomb, under the. evening star. 
one 

I saw him rise again one dawn and down a garden go, 
Shining like great Apollo white, our god of the silver bow; 
And then the wind of vision tore the veil of time apart, 
And love of him ran greatening from camel-path to mart; 
His story was a wonder on the eager lips of men, 

The scourged Galilean walked the roads of earth. again. 

I saw Jerusalem go down before the wrath of spears, 

And turn into a field. of stones under the trampling years.. 


mm 


All these fair towers and walls went down, with a great and 
terrible cry, 


While signs and portents threw on earth their shadows from 
the sky, 


Where spectra! warriors strode the clouds like giant cherubim, 

Going to battle in the night, now glorious, now dim. 

Then whispers wild; the shout of crazing prophets on the street 

The wail of mothers by their dead;.the sound of running feet 

And then the Temple reddened up, and stood, a cone of flame 

i Nae Then ashes, and Jerusalem had withered to a name. 

) i | World-battles roared around this man, ‘the world’s mysteri- 
ous king; 

But over the storm of the ages I could hear the seven stars sing. 

Rome crumbled and I heard a voice across the ruin laugh: 

A Power had risen on the world, shaking the thrones as chaff. 

And down the ages ran your name, a byword and a jeer: 

“He suffered under Pilate!” sounded ever in my ear: 

The ‘deeds of some are clean forgot, but yours did breathe 
and live; 

Some are forgiven in the end, but none could you forgive. 
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These Representatives Say: ‘Keep the Philippines’ 


The Natives Want to Join Our Country 
UMMERS MELVILLE JACK 


HEN I arrived at Manila, I 
found myself in an orderly 

city, with clean streets,and with 
a fine police force. The climate 
is trying, at first, but, after Amer- 
icans learn how to take care of 
themselves, it is not very bad, 
and conditions are improving 
every month. It is my opinion 
that civil government should be 
established everywhere as soon 
as possible. Military rule has 
not been successful. Soldiers 





are not wise governors, asarule. Nearly all the 
military men I talked with gave me a dark ac- 
count of ‘the character of the natives. The civil 
authorities, however, have enjoyed the confidence 
of the people, who believe that Governor Taft is 
anxious to improve their situation, and they have 


codéperated with the officials in establishing mu- 
nicipal governments, which, in nearly every case, 
have proved successful. The military authorities 


are prejudiced against the Filipinos. 

I talked with many prominent natives, and they 
all expressed the hope that the Philippines may 
eventually be thought worthy of being admitted 
tothe Union. None-of those whom I interviewed 
wanted independence. 

Governor Taft, with the assistance of the able 
members of the Philippine Commission, is rapidly 
bringing order out of chaos. When civil govern- 
ment is in operation throughout the archipelago, 
the islands will make rapid strides in develop- 
ment. There is untold wealth in the Philippine 
forests and mines, and the plantations will produce 
large quantities of sugar and tobacco. Future 
generations of Americans will bless the fate which 
gave us the Philippines. Within a few years, 
Manila is destined to become a great emporium 


of oriental trade, the prosperity of which will 
enrich Americans who go into business there. 


Military Rule Should Not be Stopped 
EDGAR WEEKS 
] HAVE studied the Filipino 
people in every part of the 
archipelago; I have seen them 
at work, and | have traded with 
them. My conclusions as to 
their capacity may be summed 
up in the statement that I con- 
sider them to be absolutely unfit 
for self-government. Of the 
eight million people supposed 
to inhabit the islands, I do not 
believe there are ten thousand 
capable of forming and plac- 
ing in operation a government for the archipel- 
ago. Except such men as Judge Arrelano, Pedro 
Paterno, and Aguinaldo, there are few who would 
be capable of formulating an acceptable declara- 
tion of principles. The great problem of church 
and state which exists in the Philippines would be 
enough to ruin any native government which would 
be established, and there would be revolution and 
bloodshed within six months. 

Americans who have not visited the islands can 
scarcely realize the situation. The only plan is to 
deal firmly with the natives. They areso strangely 
constituted as to consider a voluntary confession 
of justice a sign of weakness. A firm, heavy hand 
will be the most merciful in the long run, and 
military rule should be continued. 

There can be no question that the Philippines 
will be the most valuable colony we could have. 
They offer a great field for American trade and 
commerce. The Filipinos are sure to improve 
when they have Americans living among them. 

The hope for the future of the islands is in the 
public school system which has been established. 
I visited many of the schools, and was impressed 
with the earnestness of the native children, who 
were learning English and the history of the United 
States government. Every school is crowded. I 
think we have in the Philippines a valuable colony. 


EDGAR WEEKS 


REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM MICHIGAN 





The Commercial Outlook Is Favorable 
Davip HENRY MERCER 


HE crisis in the Philippine 
situation passed long ago, 
and there is a brilliant future 
for the islands. The soil is fer- 
tile, and the climate 1s ideal for 
such crops as sugar, tobacco, 
and coffee. Manila is already 
an important commercial city. 
It is as conveniently situated 
for commerce as are Singapore 
and Hongkong, ports which 
have grown wealthy within the 
past few years. 

I found the city to be a very comfortable place 
in which to live, though numerous improvements. 
are necessary. Some capitalist will make a for- 
tune by starting an electric railway, and the man 
who organizes a successful drainage system will 
reap a large reward. Railroads are sure to be 
constructed between Manila and other important 
cities on the island of Luzon, and fast steamship 
lines will be established between the various. 
island ports. When the planters of the interior 
can get their products to market without carting 
them to the nearest port, there will result a great 
increase in agriculture and the production of sugar 
and tobacco. Railroads will be able to earn large 
profits from their freight business alone. I found 
but few natives hostile to the government, except- 
ing the organized bands of ladrones who have dev- 
astated the country for their own benefit. Those 
peacefully inclined are well pleased with the re- 
sults of American occupation. The ladrones are 
carrying on a guerrilla warfare in remote neighbor- 
hoods, but that does not affect progress in the 
remaining provinces. Civil government has been 
established in every place where fighting was not 
in progress, with gratifying results. 

The schools are crowded, and the Civil Com- 
mission has had no difficulty in finding natives. 
anxious to serve as municipal officers. 


D. H. MERCER 


REPRE=ENTS TIVE 
FROM NEERASKA 





But These Answer: “They Are Useless. Let Them Go” 


The Insurrectionists Are Multiplying 
AuGusTus OcTAvIuS BACON 


BEFORE visiting Manila last 

fall, I was firm in the opin- 
ion that it is the imperative duty 
of the United States to withdraw 
from the Philippines as soon as 
a stable government can be es- 
tablished by the natives; and, 
during my stay on the islands, I 
saw nothing to cause me to 
change my mind. I found that 
REPRESENTATIV the worst reports were practi- 
bisoe cally true, and that our position 
is becoming more untenable 








every month. Although civil government has 
been established quite generally throughout the 
archipelago, it is civil in name only, for large 


bodies of troops are necessary to uphold the au- 
thority of the municipal officers. The natives feel 
no responsibility to assist in keeping the peace, 
and those friendly to the Americans consider that 
we got ourselves into an uncomfortable position, 
and that we may get out again as best we can. 
Conditions in Manila are naturally more favor- 
able than elsewhere, yet there are places within 
ten miles of the city where it is not safe for an 
American to go without a guard. On my trip 
around the islands, I saw nothing which made me 
think there will be any improvement. From what 


I observed, the insurrectionists are gaining rather 
than losing ground. I do not believe that the 
American public will submit to a continued mili- 
tary occupation of the islands, and we should lose 


no time in withdrawing from the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves. I met many 
Filipinos who are men of education and ability. 
With such men to manage the affairs of govern- 
ment, I believe that a republic would be success- 
ful, Of course the United States would preserve 
a protectorate until the native government were 
well established. 

We have spent a great deal of money and many 
valuable lives in learning that we have no business 
in the Philippines, and I hope that the result of the 
lesson will soon be evident. 





Fifty Thousand Soldiers Are Needed 
JoHN WESLEY GAINES 


I" is ridiculous to assert that 
the natives of the Philippine 

Islands are not capable of self- 
government, and it is a libel to 
assert that they have no real 
desire for independence. Dur- 
ing my visit last fall, men of 
every class expressed their belief 
that there can be no peace until 
the natives have a government 
of their own. 

Soon after my arrival at Manila, 
I began to realize that reports 
which had reached Washington 
of a great improvement in the situation were op- 
timistic, to say the least. Although civi! govern- 
ment has been established in many places, it is 
necessary to retain garrisons of troops for the 
support of the civil authorities, and it seemed to 
me that there is no prospect that the government 
will be able to get along with less than fifty thou- 
sand soldiers. Such a condition as this is dis- 
graceful to any republic and conclusive evidence 
that our presence is not desired by the natives. 

During my stay on the islands, I tried to see why 
sO many persons insist that they will be of great 
benefit to our foreign trade. A tariff bill has been 
passed which gives other nations equal rights with 
the United States, so that we are in exactly the 
same position as formerly. No country can pros- 
per as long as it is stirred with discontent, and the 
Philippines will be unsettled as long as the United 
States government refuses them independence. 

We have already paid a very high price for this 
experiment with eastern colonies. The experience 
of our soldiers should be sufficient warning to any 
who anticipate a home in the Philippines. The 
natives can stand the climate, and they should be 
allowed to dwell at peace in the land which God 
has given them. Our duty was performed when 
we freed the islands from the rule of Spain. If 
every member of congress could visit the Philip- 
pines, and see conditions as they are, there would 
be a Filipino republic within a year. 


J W. GAINES 


REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM TENNESSEE 


It Is a War Which Cannot Be Stopped 


Davip A. DE ARMOND 


ARRIVED at Manila, last Sep- 

tember, feeling that the Uni- 
ted States government should 
rid itself of the burden of the 
Philippines. My belief that our 
possession of an Eastern empire 
will do us no good was con- 
firmed during the weeks I spent 
in going about the islands. It 
was unfortunate that we ever 
seized them. Our American 
republic has no business with 
an empire six thousand miles 
from its nearest port. Already the islands have 
cost us more than we can possibly realize from 
them, and they will continue to cost us dearly 
in lives and money as long as we try to hold them. 
In Manila, few seemed friendly to the civil gov- 
ernment. Some even expressed a wish that the 
Spaniards might return to power, while the major- 
ity desired Filipino independence. If possible, 
we should give them that blessing; but, in any 
event, we should no longer pay money in a mad 
effort to end a war which can never be stopped. 

There are several ways in which we might ex- 
change the islands for territory nearer our borders. 
If England would cede us a portion of her North- 
west Territory, and take in exchange the Philip- 
pines, it would be a good bargain on both sides. 
While the eastern islands are of no account to 
us, England could use them to advantage as an 
addition to her colonies in that part of the world. 
Manila would grow to a tremendous size if it could 
have free trade with all the British colonies in its 
neighborhood, and all the islands would be rapidly 
developed. The Northwest Territory would make 
a valuable addition to our northwestern states and 
would broaden our development along the Pacific 
Coast, adding greatly to the commerce of San 
Francisco and other ports. If we had n't already 
as much trouble as we can handle in the West 
Indies, I would suggest that we might exchange 
the Philippines for the British West Indies, for 
those islands are near enough to be desirable. 


D.A.DEARMOND 
REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM Missouri 
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GHAKESPEARE—or Bacon, for I must not commit myself to either side o 
the recently revived controversy,— has declared that ‘‘the man that 
hath no music in himself, nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,’’ and assures us that ‘‘the mo- 
tions of his spirit are dull as night.’’ It seems to me that the man that 
hath not humor in himself deserves very much the same sort of de- 
scription. I am strongly of the opinion that a quick and abiding sense 
of humor is a great element of success in every department of life. Ido 
not speak merely of success in the more strictly artistic fields of human 
work, but am ready to maintain that, even in the prosaic and practical 
concerns of human existence, the sense of humor is an inciting and sus- 
taining influence to carry a man successfully through to the full development 
of his capacity and the attainment of his purpose. It is so in the art of 
war,—it is especially so in the business of statesmanship. Mortal life, at 
the best, is so full of perplexities, disappointments, and reverses, that it 
must be hard work indeed for a man who is endowed with little or no sense 
of humor to keep his spirits up through seasons of difficulty and depression, 
and maintain his energy,—living despite the disheartening effects of 
commonplace and prosaic discouragements. A 
man who is easily disheartened does not ap- 
pear to be destined by nature for the overcom- 
ing of difficulties, and nothing is a happier 
incentive to the maintenance of good animal 
spirits than the quick sense of humor which 
finds something to make a jest of even in con- 
ditions which bring but a sinking of the heart 
to the less fortunately endowed mortal. In the 
stories of great events and great enterprises, 
we are constantly told of some heaven-born 
leader who kept alive, through the most try- 
ing hours of what otherwise might have been 
utter and enfeebling depression, the energies, 
the courage, and the hope of his comrades and 
his followers. One can hardly read the story 
of any escape from shipwreck, any drifting ™ 
about in an open boat over wintry seas, with- Tom Buntline’s method of keep- 
out learning of some plucky and humorous '"9 ¥P hope, through shipwreck 
mortal who kept his comrades alive and alert 
through all dangers and troubles by his ready humor and animal spirits. 
Read any account of a long-protracted siege, when the besieged had to 
resist assault from without and hunger within, and you will be sure to be 
told how the humorous sallies of some leader were able to prevent those 
around him from sinking into the depths of despair. There are times 
when no good whatever is done by taking even the most serious things 
too seriously, and a sudden flash of humor often lightens up the atmosphere 
as the blast of a trumpet might give new spirits and new energy amid the 
deepening gloom of some almost desperate day. 


These Ancient Fellows Knew What It Is to Laugh Uproariously at a Joke 


Most of the world’s great military leaders have been distinguished for 
their keen sense of humor. Even if we go back to the distant historic regions 
where fact and fable are blended beyond the power of modern analysis, we 
shall find that the supreme leaders of men were generally en- 
dowed with the keen faculty which can brighten a trying 
situation by a timely jest. Homer's Achilles had, perhaps, a 
little too much of a cruel humor in some of his practical jokes, 
but we cannot help seeing that he was a man who, at a mo- 
ment of deepest depression, found the means of appealing in 
congenial fashion to the livelier qualities of his companion 
Greeks, and saved them, by some happy phrase, from the creep- 
ing paralysis of despondency. Diomedes, too, appears to have 
been endowed with the same wonder-working faculty, but I have 
always regarded Agamemnon as a solemn and pompous person 
who had no sense of humor to season and qualify his all-per- 
vading sense of personal importance. Thersites, of course, 
was a mere buffoon, and mere buffoonery is almost incompati- 
ble with a keen sense of humor. Ulysses, we may feel well 
assured, must have pulled himself through many of his diffi- 
culties and dangers by his happy faculty of discerning what- 
ever was humorous ina situation, and keeping the spirits of 
himself and those with him up to the mark by some lively 
and inspiring illustration. Hector of Troy has always been 











— — 


JUSTIN McCARTHY 


one of my favorite heroes, but I regret to say that I cannot see any evi- 
dence which authorizes me to credit him with a keen perception of life's 
humorous side, and we know that the brave and serious husband of 
Andromache came to utter failure in the end,and was made unseemly sport 
of by his rival among the hostile gods. 

Julius Cesar, as we all know, had a keen sense of humor. Some of 
his jests and his odd jocular sayings have been recorded in history and may 
still be appreciated, and the few relics we have of his poetical ventures give 
evidence of his refined and delicate humorous perception. Only to a man 
blessed with a sense of humor would anyone have ventured on the eccentric 
method by which Cleopatra’s first presentation to him was so oddly accom- 
plished. Was there not even a certain melancholy humor in those last 
words recorded of him when the stab of Brutus’s dagger brought his life 
to a close? 






Many a Famous, Side-splitting Fable Is Firmly Based on Fact, not Fancy 


When we consider a later period of history, what more effective figure: 
can we find than that of Haroun-al-Raschid? I do not ask my readers to. 
accept the Haroun-al-Raschid of the ‘* Arabian 
Nights’’ as quite a worthy representation of 
the part played in history by the illustrious 
caliph who used to wander about the streets of 
Asiatic cities at night in quest of droll adven- 
tures, out of which hints might be had for the 
government of men and the management of 
imperial affairs. Still, we may take it for 
granted that, when fancy and fable create for 
us extraordinary mythical illustrations of a 
great man’s life and character, they must be, 
in some degree at least, in affinity with the 
realities of his nature and his career, and that 
there is always a core of truth in the most fan- 
tastic developments of tradition. We know a 
good deal about the life of Haroun-al-Raschid 
which is commended to us by serious and trust- 
worthy history, and we cannot doubt that he 
conquered many a difficulty by some quick 
and timely touch of humor, and that he solved 
by a stroke of wit many a problem which might have proved insoluble to a 
statesman of ponderous and philosophic gravity. That, for instance, was 
a most successful illustration of this valuable faculty which is recorded of 
him on what seems to be unchallenged authority. Haroun had led his 
father's armies before he himself succeeded to the throne, and had won 
victories over the sovereign of the Greek empire. When he became 
caliph, he invaded the Greek empire in person and compelled its sovereign 
to undertake the payment of an annual tribute. After a time, the Greek 
sovereign refused to pay tribute and Haroun sent him an imperious message 
insisting on the fulfillment of the conditions. The Greek monarch dis- 
patched, forthwith, a messenger, who merely brought to Haroun a bundle of 
Grecian swords tied together, declaring that was the only answer his master 
had to give. Haroun, as the story goes, made no reply in words, but merely 
rose from his seat, fixed the swords erect in the earth, and then, drawing 

his own scimiter, with one dexterous and swashing blow cleft 








Ulysses tied himself and his men 
to the spars, to escape the sirens 


Many tales of heroism have add- through every one of them, and left the messenger to report 
ed to the world’s stock of fun that as his only reply to the imperial Greek. 


It would have 
been well for the Greek sovereign if he, too, had possessed 
some sense of humor and had taken the very significant hint. 
He failed to do so,and a war followed, the only result of which 
was that the Greek had again to become a tributary to the 
Saracen caliph. Haroun was a lover of learning, as well as 
of adventure, of humor, and of conquest, and it was by him 
that the productions of the poets of classic Greece were first 
introduced to the people of Arabia in their own language. 
Another story, told of him by history and not related in the- 
««Arabian Nights,’’ illustrates equally his capacity for appre- 
ciating and acknowledging the meaning of effective repartee. 
There were insurrections, now and then, in remote parts of 
Haroun’s caliphate, and he had, sometimes, to go in person 
at the head of his troops to quell them. On one occasion of 
this kind, when Haroun made a short halt on his march, a 
woman emerged from a near-by house, and, throwing herself” 
at his feet, demanded reparation for injury to her land by 
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some of his soldiery. Haroun was somewhat 
taken by surprise, but he was ready with what 
he hoped would be an effective reply to the ap- 
peal of his suppliant. ‘‘ Woman,”’ he said, ‘‘is it 
not written in the Koran that, when princes 
march in arms through a country, they desolate 
it?’’ He probably hoped that he had thereby 
settled the matter, but the woman was ready with 
her answer. ‘‘I have read in the same sacred 
volume,’’ she declared, ‘‘ that the houses of prin- 
ces shall be desolate because of the injustice they 
commit.’’ Haroun was so taken by the aptitude 
of the reply that all his better feelings came into 
play, and he at once ordered that full reparation 
should be made to the woman for whatever in- 
juries she had sustained by the rapacity of his 
soldiers. These are but two illustrations out of 
many which might be quoted to show that the hero of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights”’ 





Eve 2esar’s last remarks 
had a touch-and-go jocularity 


yuld find a guiding light of humor where others would have seen only an 
sion for elaborate argument or arbitrary exercise of force. 
Nobody is likely to question the statement that one of the greatest of 


England's conquering kings, Henry V., was gifted with a happy sense of 
humo \s a wild prince, companion of Poins and other such scapegraces, 
his whole career was one quest of humorous adventure; and, if we can put 
any trust in the representations of Shakespeare or Bacon, his capacity for 
witty utterance was not surpassed by Falstaff himself. Nor,if we 
are to trust to the same authority, did he consider the humor- 
ous side of life beyond his province, or beneath his notice, 
when he afterwards became a great king. I do not know 
where any happier illustration could be found of the inspirit- 
ing force which can come from a happy touch of humor at 
a great crisis than this, which Henry V. gave to his army on 
the eve of battle :— 
Gentlemen in England now abed 


Shall hold their manhood cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day. 


George Washington Had Moments when Humor Predominated 


rhis bright and jocular glimpse into the near future, when 
the gentlemen of England just then abed should feel rather 
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mons convulsed with almost inextinguishable 
laughter by some happy retort from the great 
statesman and orator to an opponent, of extreme 
self-importance and audacity, who had nothing 
left but to collapse—for the time, at least, —under 
the touch of spontaneous and irresistible sarcasm. 
My own experience of Mr. Gladstone's conver- 
sational gifts in private society has left with me 
many bright and delightful recollections of his 
faculty for humorous illustration. There was 
one great English statesman, perhaps the most 
successful of his time, Lord Palmerston, —the 
most successful, at least, so far as the retention 
of high official power is concerned,—who owed 
the greater part of his success to the inexhausti- The ever-searching Diogenes 
ble fund of humor on which he could draw with was the Adam of ali comedians 
the happiest effect at half a moment's notice. 

No one now believes that Palmerston was a great statesman, in the highest 
sense of the word,— that his home policy or his foreign policy was in- 
spired by the loftiest genius for the creation of enduring statesmanlike 
systems. But, for success in carrying triumphantly through the measures 
which he desired to advance, for obtaining control over the majority in the 
house of commons, and for keeping himself and his party in office, he had 
not an equal among the English public men of our times. As | have said, this 
great success had for its main element his faculty of spontaneous humor. 
He could even make Disraeli, that master of elaborate sarcasm, 
seem positively ridiculous, now and then, by a single humor- 
ous sentence. Let me give one instance, out of many, to 
which I had the good fortune to be a listener. At a time not 
very long before Palmerston’s death, there came a great crisis 
in foreign affairs, one of those which were not uncommon in 
days gone by, when England seemed to be drifting into another 
war with Russia. Lord Palmerston was then at the head of 
the government and was leader in the house of commons. 


A Statesman’s Satire Turned the Current of a Nation’s Affairs 


Disraeli delivered a speech calling upon Palmerston to ex- 
plain to the house the course of policy which he intended to 
pursue, and wound up with the declaration that, at a moment 
of such gravity, he would leave to the government the respon- 


ashamed of themselves in the presence of any of the returned Haroun-al-Raschid’s grim con- sibility of its action, and would not offer any advice of his 
conquerors, must have stimulated the courage of King Henry's *®™Pt for the “bluff” ofa Greek own. When Lord Palmerston rose to reply, the whole house, 
companions in arms much more effectively than the most ex- and especially the Tory party, waited with deep interest for 
alted flight of martial rhetoric. No wonder he was popular with bold Britons. what was to follow. The general impression among the Tories was that 

[t is commonly said and believed that George Washington was wanting ‘«Dizzy,’’ as they nicknamed Disraeli, had given the prime minister a very 
in humor. I have never seen any reason to concur in this belief, and I hard nut to crack, and that the latter was in serious difficulty. Palmerston 
have lately been reading in a biography of Washington, by Norman Hap- began his reply with a look of portentous gravity which his friends rightly 
good, many passages which confirm me in the opinion that the stereo- assumed to be put on for a purpose,and as a prelude to something comical. 


typed description of Washington’s character is defective on this point, and 
that a sense of humor was one of his characteristic qualities. A passage 
from one of his letters, quoted by Mr. Hapgood, seems to me to contain 
some delightful touches of humor. In it Washington, who is writing about 
the army of painters and sculptors who were, as Mr. Hapgood puts it, 
‘« busy seeking his and their own immortality,’’ says:— 

‘Il am so hackneyed to the touch of painters’ pencils that I am 
now altogether at their beck, and sit like Patience on a monument, whilst 
they are delineating the lines of my face. It 


is proof, among many others, of what habit 
and custom can accomplish. At first, I was 
as impatient at the request, and as restive 
under the operation, as a colt is of the sad- 
dle. The next time I submitted very re- 


luctantly, but with less flouncing. Now 
no dray horse moves more readily to his 
thills than I to the painter's chair.”’ 

I might quote many other evidences 


taken from the same volume which show 
that under the gravities of Washington's 
expression of face, and under his quiet, re- - the Duke of Wellington made “clear 


strained manner, there burned the light of as mud” a very perplexing situation 
genuine humor, which occasionally shot 

forth its flashes to those around. One can well understand how such a light 
must have cheered its owner through the long strain upon his patience and 
perseverance to which he had to submit during many of the campaigns 
which seemed, from time to time, almost hopeless of happy result, but 
which, under his guidance, ended in complete success. 


With a Single Sally, Gladstone often Reduced Serious Debate to Ridicule 


rhe Duke of Wellington is commonly or conventionally regarded as a 
man without humor, but there are numberless well authenticated anecdotes 
of him which prove that he was quite capable of bringing self-important 
personages to a sense of their true level, and of clearing up a perplexing 
situation, by a sudden and felicitous touch of irony or of sarcasm. Another 
great man who has often been described by his critics, and 
even by some of his biographers, as curiously wanting in the 
sense of humor, was William E. Gladstone. I suppose the 
idea got abroad because of the intense gravity with which 
Gladstone habitually set himself to pursue any problem of 
statesmanship to its full solution, and the earnestness with 
which, even in ordinary conversation, he was wont to follow 
the subtleties of some argument in which he took an inter- 
est. It seems to me that nothing could be more unfair to 
Gladstone's varied capabilities than to. deny him ex- 
quisite perception of humor and power to give it expres- 
sion. Over and over again, during debates in the house 
of commons, he reduced an argument, or some opposing 
debater, to utter ridicule, by a sudden touch of satire. 1 
have again and again observed the whole house of com- 





Falstaff was a merry wag, but not 
when the joke was turned on him 





He observed that the right honorable gentleman who had just sat down 
had frankly declared that, at a crisis of such gravity, he would offer no 
advice of his own. ‘Well, Mr. Speaker,’’ Palmerston went on to say, 
‘«that resolve on his part is truly patriotic.”’ 

The effect of those words was instantaneous. Palmerston’s seemingly 
innocent assumption that Disraeli felt sure that no advice of his could lead 
to anything but confusion, and that he, therefore, from patriotic motives, 
refrained from imperiling the country by any suggestions of his own, reduced 
the whole of Disraeli’s pompous effort to 
utter absurdity. The success of the joke en- 
abled Palmerston—for the hour, at least, —to 
save the situation. The house, in general, 
was ready to feel convinced that the prime 
minister must have no fear of any real dan- 
ger when he could thus evade the attack of 
an opponent who might otherwise have 
been formidable, and the ordinary business 
of the evening went on as if nothing partic- 
ular had happened. 

Let me turn to a public man of very 
George Washington said that artists different nature and feelings from those 
gave him a humorous endurance which belonged to Lord Palmerston, — I 

mean John Bright. No public man of any 
time could have been more deeply sincere and earnest in all his convictions 
than Bright. He followed no guidance of mere political expediency in 
the course of his career. His convictions as to the right and the wrong 
governed him in every act and in every utterance. Yet he was a perfect 
master of humor, and he knew thoroughly what a valuable weapon it may 
become in the cause of right principles. John Bright's wit was so genial 
that it made him popular with both friends and enemies. 

No great speech was ever made by Bright which did not sparkle with 
gleams of genuine Saxon humor. Even his enemies hardly knew whether 
to admire more his exalted eloquence,— the varying music of his magnifi- 
cent voice,—or his occasional flashes of sudden humor. This latter quality 
was not exactly wit, it was not light satire, it was not elaborate sarcasm, 
— it was genuine and spontaneous humor. It was usually 
rather good-natured in tone, when directed against some 
opponent in debate; but sometimes, when Bright was aroused 
to a sudden feeling of anger, his retort became almost sav- 
age in its sarcasm. I well remember one such instance. 
He was at one time the victim of a severe attack of ill 
health which compelled him to seek absolute rest in a sunny 
climate for several months. It was said that he had been 
threatened with softening of the brain. He recovered, how- 
ever, and went back to the house of commons. Soon after 
his return to his old place in the house, a debate arose in 
which a young Tory nobleman, the son of a peer, and, not 
being a peer himself, qualified to sit, if elected, only in the 
representative chamber, made a fierce attack on Bright for 

[Concluded on page 227) 
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. THE LARGEST, STRONGEST. AND SWIFTEST; LOCOMOTIVES ARE MAD 
S-.- — —_ &, a —_ _* BANK BIA EMSAN a VN 
fe Seale NIN elie NN 5 gata ae 
ae 
UT in the mountains of South- from the end of the tender to the 
ern California, hauling heavy point of the pilot, its length is, 
ms trains over the steep grades of El 989,” or the “ Decapod,” is the largest locomotive ever built. It nearly seventy feet. Two engines, 
Cajon Pass, is the mightiest loco- will haul trains up the Tehachapi grade on the Southern Pacific Rail- with their tenders, if hung by their 
motive in the world. So big isit road in Southern California. This is the steepest grade in the world pilots, one above the other, would ] 
" that its dome-top, which would reach a height nearly as great as ; 
scrape some eastern bridges, had that of Niagara Falls. i 
st to be taken off before it could be In the old Dutch town of Sche- i 
© started on its long journey to the nectady, where steam and elec- 
i region west of the Missouri from tricity are striving for supremacy 
the shops in the valley of the in two of the world’s greatest in- 
~ Mohawk. It is run upon sidings dustrial plants, ‘*989"’ was con- \ 
d as cautiously as an elephant puts structed amid the roar of fires, 5 
* foot upon a strange bridge; with the mighty pounding of steam ‘ 
‘ its great rigid wheel-base it shies hammers, the hum of automatic 
‘ atswitches, and trembles violently tools, and the clatter and whir 
“f as its flanges grip the rails on of overhead traveling cranes. On t 
. sharp curves. But on the main Christmas Day, 1901, steam first i 
it line, with signals clear across the roared from its safety valve. NY 
~ prairie straightaway, it pounds its . ; Theretofore, it had been only a 
. way along with all the abandon Six-coupled tender locomotives are used on the railroads of Bengal. complex collection of forgings f 
. of the Overland Limited. It glo- be American-made machines are the wonder of the Bengalese, and castings, of plates and bars 
f ries in holding the world’s record who have called them the “ bleating horses” because of their puffing and rods and rivets, as inanimate 
for tractive power; and, if exerted as the Great Pyramid. A few 
to the limit of its strength, it weeks before, it was only a plan ' 
- could haul, at a grumbling, grunt- in blue-print up in the draught- 4 
ing pace, a train more than a mile ing-loft. There, men drew the ; 
X- long, carrying the harvest of ten design showing the details of i 
fo thousand acres of wheat. ‘*989"" to the last rivet. Every : 
it This giantof the rails is ‘* 989"’ stress and strain was mathemati- 5 
ie of the Santa Fé Railroad, record- cally computed, and the enor- i 
IS ed in the builder's books as an mous weight of great castings ; 
ey oil-burning tandem compound was equalized over the five pairs i 
or decapod. Like contrasting a of driving wheels with all the care i 
at great broad-backed Canadian bestowed by a marine draughts- 
y draught horse toa wiry Kentucky man on an ocean greyhound. 
n thoroughbred it is, to compare a From the time that the frames i 
ly modern American freight locomo- were forged until the fires were ' 
1. tive to a racing express engine, lighted in the fire box, thirty-five if 
n but ‘*989’s’’ claim to distinction hundred men and scores of ma- i 
10 can best be illustrated by putting chines had taken a part in fash- k 
> it alongside the famous record- ioning inert masses of metal into fi 
breaker, ‘‘999,’’ of the Empire nn <a — sae = we ye ep eterno ees ae this wonderful thing of life. F 
ly State Express. Alas! so rapid is out Japan, where railway traveling is still something of a curiosity _ The heart of a locomotive is ' 
id the advance in locomotive design its boiler. Upon its size and i 
Sy that the petted ‘g99,’’ whose strength depends the power of k 
-d praises were sung around the the engine. Here in America,— y 
to world, has been assigned to the where everything is big, from 
a ignominious work of drawing a floods to trusts, —locomotive boil- 7 
to milk train through the Mohawk ers have grown larger and larger, f 
, Valley, and the Atlantic flyers, and stacks and domes have be- Fs 
1€ now pulling the Empire —tate Ex- come shorter and flatter, until now F 
ae press and that luxurious railway greater size cannot be had with- i 
of palace, the Lake Shore Limited, out enlarging tunnels and raising 
ve monopolize the public admira- overhead structures. The boiler 
ss tion of to-day. of ‘‘989"’ is the largest ever built 
ce When ‘‘999’’ was making new fora locomotive. Stood on end, 
speed records on the New York it would reach to the roof of a 
ry Central Railroad, and attracting three-story house. Stripped of all 
se the attention of the whole world externals, it would weigh more 
_] to American railway progress, it A 7 than thirty tons. Thirty tons of 
ay weighed sixty-two tons; the Santa \ — sheet steel! The dimly lighted 
ns Fé’s freighter weighs one hun- F | boiler shop vibrates with the deaf- 
in dred and thirty tons, and all but Sy FLEMING ening din of the riveters’ ham- 
ag fourteen tons of this unprece- . mers. There the flat plates, nearly 
ct dented weight is carried on ten ee an inch thick, are shaped into 
ay massive driving wheels. It is this form like so much tin. Titanic 
al mass of two hundred and thirty- This small Baldwin “mogul” was adopted for the Egyptian state shears trim them, great planes 
two thousand pounds of iron and railways, fifteen years ago. It is the largest locomotive disturbing smooth the edges, and punching 
th steel gripping twenty feet of track the peaceful tranquillity @f the Nile, but it has awakened commerce machines push large holesthrough 
er that gives ‘‘989’’ its enormous the thickest of them as quietly as 
fi- tractive power. In a wagon-top a housewife presses cakes out of 
ty fire box the steam is formed on dough. Then the plates are run 
n, a heating surface of four thou- through massive, forged rolls, and 
lly sand, six hundred and eighty-two bent into barrel form. Two lower 
ne square feet, while ‘‘g99’’ could rolls support the plate, while a 
ed measure less than two thousand. heavier upper roll sinks into it, 
v- The most powerful locomotive in silently, but with irresistible force. 
e. England, an eight-coupled min- In the din of the boiler shop, alk 
ill eral hauler, has but twenty-five this shaping of the plates, work 
ny hundred square feet of heating that requires hundreds of horse 
en surface. To get such a vast area power, is done with scarcely a 
w- in ‘‘989’s’’ boiler, there are sound other than the gentle whir 
‘er massed together four hundred of feed belts. 
in and thirteen large flues, which, The ringing ‘‘clank-clang, 
ot placed end to end, would make clank-clang’’ of the riveters 
he a tube one and one-half miles hammers resounds through the 
for long. The top of thestunted stack shop. A locomotive fire box like 
is sixteen feet above the track; ‘*989's,’’ as big as a bedcham- 
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er of a New York City flat, must 
vade of great strength, for in 
nner shell is the roaring fire, 
n the half-foot space be- 
the two walls water and 
are struggling for freedom 
pressure of two hundred 
enty-five pounds on every 
einch of surface. To keep 
shells from blowing apart, 
bound together by nearly 
yusand taut stay bolts, each 
of lifting a yard engine 
breaking. These bolts 
d their entire length, 
one must be screwed 
place by hand and then 
ered down cold at both 
The cold riveting sets the 
so tightly in the plates that, 
they break, as they often 
rvice, they must be bored 
Che roof of the fire box, a 
heavy crown plate, is held 
longer and tougher stay 
Che weakening of the fire 
the breaking of stay bolts 
pparent when parts of the 
begin to bulge. Then it is 
for the locomotive to go to 
epair shops. 
the far end of the boiler 
two imp-like figures are 
scampering about in the 
of a forge fire,and brandish- 
ng tongs, with bursting red 
at their tips. Faintly out- 
shadows prance on the dark 
Near-by, in the gloom, is 
vered a tall black boiler bar- 
uspended in mid-air. The 
king and clanking of chains 
blackness overhead tell of 
presence of a traveling crane. 
f the forge boys prods the 
re with his tongs, picks out a 
et, and tosses it inside the bar- 
An instant later the flaming 
of the rivet appears through 
le high up on the outside. 
1 out the murk, on top of a 
ly outlined structure, an arm 
ots out at the rivet head, 
ishes it like putty, and disap- 
This is the hydrostatic 
eting machine in action. A 
f it is guided by a workman 
le the barrel, while another 
rkman perched in the neigh- 
rhood of the crane controls the 
nching arm, 
When the boiler has been riv- 
ind bolted together, it is 
ried by a crane to be tested. 
m water is first forced into it 
nder high pressure, and drops 
n to trickle down the sides, 
re and there, from the edges 
rivet heads. Riveters climb 
ladders, and, with hammers 
blunt chisels, stop the leaks 
pounding down the rivets. 
en all the leaks have been 
pped, steam is let into the boil- 
Acain the riveters go over 
rivets, to check any steam- 
1 leaks. Then the boiler 
idy for the erecting shops. 
n the dark iron foundry, where 
r is laden with the hot dust 
rnt sand, and where half- 
d, smoke-begrimed men, 
ng under the load of ladles 
“ling, molten metal, rush 
among the feebly blazing 
ire cast the massive steam 
ylinders, the lungs of the loco- 
In the Santa Fé’s new 
ter, the cylinders lie ‘fore 
* the small, high-pres- 
cylinder on each side being 
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incandescent stream of star-spat- 
tering metal. From the caldron 
This compact, powerful locomotive is known as the “ double bogie,” it is tilted into great ladles, to 
and is of the latest pattern built here for a foreign country. Sev- be carried to the mold in the 
eral are in constant use on the Seoul-Chemulpo Railroad in Korea clutches of the noisy traveling 


crane. Tongues of bluish flame 
and clouds of dark smoke en- 
velop the flask as the white-hot 
iron flows through it. Again 
comes the crane, and the smok- 
ing flask is carried away to cool, 
The next day it is opened and the 
sand is taken out. In another 
twenty-four hours, the casting is 
cool enough to be cleaned of 
encrusted scales. 

The skeleton of an American 
locomotive is unlike that of any 
ERSTE 3 ‘ee other engine in the world. It 
Sp a ais consists of a pair of bar frames, 

ZS‘ ¥ each made of two massive bars 

(4, NS een extending the length of the en- 

i - gine, and joined by short verti- 
cal cross-bars. The frames look 
like the arches of a cantilever 
New Zealand has one of the best conducted railways in the world, bridge. Into the square open. 
and was one @ the first countries to recognize the advantages of ings formed by the cross bars fit 
American locomotives. The narrow-gauge system is standard there the driving boxes. In front, the 
frames are fixed to the cylinder 
castings; at the other end, to the 
fire box. These frames, which 
weigh ten tons in ‘‘989,’’ must 
be made of the toughest wrought 
iron. Night and day the ham- 
mersmiths pound together small 
pieces of bolt iron into billets. 
These billets, in turn, are forged 
into bars under the ponderous 
steam hammers. So perfectly do 
the workmen have these ham- 
mers under control that a blow of 
ounces or of tons can be struck 
at will. Everyone remembers the 
story of the sovereign who placed 
a delicate watch on the anvil of 
a steam hammer, as it was strik- 
ing a blow, and afterwards gave 
the watch to the skillful smith who 
In Russia, this build gf locomotive has been able to resist the hard caught the hammer just above the 
usage it must meet in that part gf the world. The one reproduced anvil. The bars are given over 
here is in the express service of the Moscow, Kiev, Voronej Railway to the brawny blacksmiths, who 
weld them into frames. They put 
the bars into a blast-driven fire, 
and, when the ends are white- 
hot, pound them together with 
their sledges. Cranes carry the 
frames back and forth between 
fire and anvil. 

Rough castings and forgings 
must all go to the machine shop, 
—a maze of power-driven, labor- 
saving tools, the wonder-workers 
of American industry. Here steel 
meets steel,—the active cutting 
like a diamond, the passive being 
shaved like tallow. The energy 
of a hundred horse power is con- 
centrated in a narrow knife-edge. 
Single machines, weighing as 



































This is an American “ mogul” in a British mask on the Midland much as entire locomotives, do 
Railway gf England. The machinery, boilers, etc., were built in the work of many men. When 
America, but the tender, cab and buffer are of English workmanship a pair of frames comes from the 


blacksmith shop, they are fixed 
to the bed of a giant planing ma- 
chine and fed slowly forward and 
back to claw-like tools, held in 
massive clutches. One expects 
to see the cutting edges snap as 
the five-ton forgings strike them; 
but, after a grunt that shakes the 
machine, the claws cling tena- 
ciously to the work, and curled 
fragments of iron, rainbow-hued 
from the heat of friction, break 
off like shavings of wood from a 
turner’s chisel. When the frames 
have been planed on both sides, a 
U3 § crane carries them to another large 
> — ar Thene: machine, which cuts down their 

: narrow faces. This is the three- 
head slotting machine. Each 














ectly ahead of the big low-pressure cylinder. One piston rod works in head carries a vertically moving tool, which cuts off a narrow shaving on every 
h tandem. The two castings meet in a heavy saddle, the support of the downward stroke. At each tool is a machinist; but, as the machine is auto- 
ard end of the boiler. It is the work of five days in the foundry to matic, all he has to do is to brush the work occasionally with a cooling liquid. 
ke one of these six-ton castings. On the first day the green sand is Driving wheels and axles are made with extreme care. Wheel centers 
nped in the flask. The cores are put in the next day, and the mold is must carry heavy counterbalances to offset the destructive ‘‘ hammer blow, 


ft in an oven overnight to bake. 
rom out the black wall of the roaring cupola gushes into a caldron an 


In the morning the iron is poured in. as the crank swings downward on each stroke of the piston. Tnis ‘‘ham- 
[Concluded on pages 230 and 231] 
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THE SONG OF THE WOUNDED FALCON 


There is nothing so false that 
a sparkle gf truth is not in it 


M4*™ Gorky, the most gifted Russian writer 

of the day, is in every respect a self-made 
man. He owes nothing to luck and little to men. 
From a hewer of wood and drawer of water, who 
hated the sight of a printed book,—from a tramp 
and vagabond, who fled from cities and civiliza- 
tion to wander aimlessly about the boundless 
steppes and along the shore of the broad sea, en- 


joying freedom from all limitations and re- 
straints,—he worked his way painfully upward, 
by sheer strength of will and dogged persever- 
ance. Inborn gifts he indee -d possessed in 
abundance,but his intense sufferings and squalid 
surroundings bade fair to quench every spark of 
divine fire that showed itself. The story of his 
life is sensationally interesting from the morning 
when, a child of nine, he was sent to a cobbler’s 
shop to work for his living, down to the day 
when, a tramp of the tramps, he offered his first 
sketch to the editor of a daily paper in Tiflis,and 
awaited the result with trepidation and hope. 
But that story will soon be given to the readers 
of SuccEss. 

Gorky,whose talents are enthusiastically recog- 
nized in the country of his birth, and, it may be, 
even overrated there and in Europe, is in letters 
what Peter Breughel was in Dutch painting. In 
short sketches—portraits of vagrants and dismal 
scenes taken from the life with which he was most 
intimately acquainted,—he is at his best. In 
those dreary depths of death-in-life, his art dis- 
covers,as if by the help ofa new species of X-rays, 
the faint light invisible to most men. Gorky, in 


his artistic methods, is, above all else, an im- 
pressionist with sensitive eyes and ears for the 
sights and sounds of nature, and he weaves the 
effects of clouds and wind, hills, rivers, and 
steppes, into the doings and sufferings,the yearn- 
ings and disillusions of the flotsam and jetsam 
of human society. His imagery is rich, poetic, 
suggestive, and, best of all, in perfect harmony 
with the incidents of the story. 

The ethical trend of his work is a moot matter, 
and, as in all controverted questions, much may 
be plausibly urged on both sides. Mz any maintain 
that, whatever praise may be merited by his art, 
which, if not refined, is at least fresh and striking, 
little can be advanced in favor of his moral- 
ity, which, to put it mildly, is unconventional. 
Others, and they are much more numerous, hold 
that the tendency of his creations is, if studied in 
the proper light, in the highest degree ethical. In 
“The Song of the Wounded Falcon,”’ he shows 
that truth, though it fall to earth, will rise again 
to nobler heights.—THr TRANSLATOR. 

HE sea slumbers, now murmuring 
its dreams in a slow monotone to 
the sand at our feet, and anon heaving 
with the deep unrest of a heavy ground 
swell whose shelving waves thunder 
on the shore as far as the eye can 
reach, but always seeming to repose 
quiescent in the distance, its soft- 
breathing breast tinted with the silver 
shimmer of the moonbeams. Vast, 
vague, and velvety, it blends far off 
with the dark blue southern sky, and 
mirrors the translucent woof of feathery 
clouds, which, becalmed, shroud not 
with their forms the golden arabesques 
of the stars. The overarching heavens 
seem to hover unusually low, as if 
anxious, in the quieter intervals, to 
catch the whispers of the wimpling 
waves that creep so drowsily land- 
ward. 
The mountains, their lower slopes 


covered with trees twisted into fantas- The falcon quivered with excitement, an? moved toward the precipice 


tic forms by the wild northern tem- 
pests, uprear their pinnacles in sheer scarps into the deep azure ocean of 
air suspended above, their rugged outlines softened and rounded as they 
bathe in the warm caressing haze of the southern night. 

Dim masses of filmy drapery flutter downward from the pompously 
pensive peaks upon the gorgeous green wave-crests, enfolding them with 
ghostly clasp, as if longing to check their convulsive movement, and to 
muffle the plash of the surf and the sighing of the foam which disturb the 
mysterious stillness that seems to brood over and blend with the silvery 
sheen of the moon. 

«« Al-l-a-h Akh-bar!’’ softly murmurs Nadyr-Rahim-Ogly, an old Cri- 
mean shepherd whose soul-chords are attuned to a minor key,—a tall, gray, 
gnarled, canny old man, whose skin has been tanned by the southern sun. 

Engaged in boiling chowder from éyé¢schki, a species of Black Sea fish, 
he and I are lying on the sand at the foot of an enormous shadow-clad 
crag, which long since broke away from its native hill, and now, swathed in 
moss, scowls dismal and gloomy. On the side toward the sea, the waves 
have been washing up slime and weeds so long that the crag round which 
they closely cling seems anchored fast to the narrow strip of sand that sep- 
arates the mountains from the watery waste. The flickering blaze of our fire 
flings a flaring light upon the side that fronts the hill, and shadows flit 
over the venerable rock, wrinkled into a network of clefts. It seems to be 
endowed with thought and feeling,—to share in the restlessness of the deep. 

Rahim lies at full length, his chest upon the sand, his head turned 
seaward. He leans upon his elbows, 
his chin resting on the palms of his 
hands, and gazes wistfully into the 
hazy distance. His shaggy sheepskin 
cap has slipped down over the back 
of his head, and his fine forehead, 
creased with a network of deep fur- 
rows, is being cooled by the briny 


MAXIM GORKY 
[Translated from the Russian by Dr. E. J. Dillon, of ** The London Telegraph ”) and yet they consort together 








The tooth often bites the tongue, 


freshness wafted from the sea. He is 
philosophizing, heedless whether or 
not I am listening; indeed, he is as 
unmindful of my presence as if he 
were holding converse with the ocean. 

‘«The man wiio is true to God,’ 
he says, ‘‘enters into paradise. And 
he who serves neither God nor the 
prophet? Perhaps he is there now in 
that foam. He may be one of those 
silvery patches on the water. Who 
can say?’’ 

The darkling deep throbs visibly 
as lambent flakes of light fall here and 
there, as if scattered carelessly by the 
moon. 

‘‘Rahim, tell me a story,’’ I say 
to the old man. 

‘I’ve already told them all to 
you. I know nomore.’’ This means 
that he wants to be coaxed. I coax 
him accordingly. 

‘*Would you like for me to sing 
you a new song?”’ he at length in- 
quires, 

«« By all means,’’ I reply, where- 
upon he narrates the following fable 
in a melancholy recitative, striving to 
keep to the wild song-melody of the 
steppes, but woefully mangling the 
Russian words :— 

I. 

Far up among the pinnacles of 
the mountains crawled a snake, and 
he lay in a dark crevice, coiled in a 
knot and looking out upon the sea. 
The sun beamed from the heavens 
high above, the mountain’ s sultry heat 
rose toward thesky, and the billows be- 
low dashed against the crag. Adown 
the cleft in gloom and in spray a tor- 
rent rushed and bounded over the 
rocks. Lashed into foam, gray and 
strong, it rent the mountain and tum- 
bled into the ocean, roaring angrily. 

Into the crevice wherein the 
snake lay coiled a falcon suddenly 
fell with broken breast and blood-be- 
spattered plumage. He screamed in 
agony and beat himself against the 
unyielding rock in paroxysms of pow- 
erless rage. 

The snake crawled aside in ter- 
ror, but he soon saw that the proud 
bird’s fierce life was ebbing. So he 
approached the wounded falcon and 
hissed straight into his ear:— 

«‘Art thou dying, then?’ 

‘«T am,alas!’’ groaned the falcon, 
‘*but my life has been glorious. I 
have known happiness. I have fought 
bravely. I have soared into the highest heaven. Thou wilt never see it 
so near. Ah, what a poor creature thou art!’’ 

‘«Why, what is heaven, that I should care for it? "Tis only empty 
space. How could I creep up there? I am very comfortable here, it is 
so warm and damp. Whether you fly or crawl, the end is the same: all 
will finally lie in the earth, and will molder to dust.’’ 

But the dauntless falcon fluttered his wings, raised himself a little, 
and, having summoned all his strength, cried out with aching heart and 
exquisite pain :— 

‘‘Oh, might it but be vouchsafed to me to soar to heaven for only one 
last time! I would clasp my foe to the wounds of my breast, and he would 
be choked with my blood. O the bliss of battle!’’ 

‘¢It must, in truth, be good to dwell in heaven,’’ thought the snake, 
‘‘since he groans thus from mere yearning for it.’” Then, turning to the 
brave bird, he said: ‘‘ Drag thyself forward to the edge of the gorge, and 
plunge downward. Thy wings, mayhap, will bear thee up, and thou mayst 
live yet a brief while in thy native element.”’ 

The falcon quivered with excitement at the suggestion, uttered a faint 
cry, and moved to the precipice, slipping with his claws along the slimy 
rock. He spread his wings abroad as he reached the edge, sighed heavily 
from his full breast, flashed a remnant of their former fire from his eyes, 
and sprang downward. But his old power of flight had gone forever, and 
he fell like a stone, slipping and tumbling from rock to rock, breaking his 
pinions and losing his plumage. The 
billows of the torrent caught him up, 
and, washing away the stains of blood, 
shrouded him in foam and swept him 
onward to the ocean. But the waves 
of the sea, with woeful wail, dashed 
against the crag, and the lifeless 
body of the bird was seen no more in 
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the tumultuous, tossing waste of waters below. 
II. 

Lying in the rocky cleft, the snake pondered 
long over the death of the falcon and its passion- 
ate yearning for heaven. 

‘« Now what could he have espied,’’ soliloquized 


the snake, ‘‘in this vast wilderness void of ground 
and bounds? Wherefore do such as he, when 
breathing out their lives, bewilder the soul with 
their love for soaring heavenward ? What light is 
shed upon them there? All this might I learn, 
could I only fly up to heaven, were it but for a few 
fleeting moments!’’ 

So said, sodone. Having coiled himself ina 


circle, he sprang into the air and glistened like a 
slender thong in the sunlight. But what is born 
to creep, as says the proverb, shall never fly, and 
he fell heavily upon the stones. Yet, as he hurt 
himself not unto death, he laughed aloud. 

‘This, then,’’ said he, ‘‘is the charm of soar- 
ing up to heaven! It lies in the fall. Ridiculous 
birds! Knowing little of the earth, and fretting 
while on it, they aspire to high heaven, seeking 


what they call the fullness of life in an empty - 


waste. Light, indeed, is there in profusion, but 
food is lacking, and no firm footing can be found 
there for a living body. Whence, then, comes 
their pride? What mean their taunts of all who 
cannot fly? Are they not merely masks where- 
with to disguise the madness of their strivings and 
the aspirants’ unfitness for the business of life? 
Foolish birds! But their phrases will never again 
deceive me. I have fathomed all their secrets 
myself. I have beheld the heavens from a bird’s 
point of view. I have soared up to them, I have 
measured them, and I have known the sensation 
of falling; yet was I not dashed to pieces, but only 
moved to a firmer faith in myself. Let those live 
on delusions who are incapable of loving the earth. 
As for me, I have attained unto truth, and in the 
enticements of birds I shall never again put faith. 
A creature of earth, I will live upon it.’’ He then 
coiled himself in a tangle on the stone, puffed up 
with pride. 

In the lionlike roar of the waves resounded the 
song of the proud falcon, while the rocks quaked 
on encountering their shocks, and the welkin 
quivered at this, their wild chant:— 

‘We sing glory to the reckless daring of the 
brave! The frenzy of courage is the wisdom of life. 
O dauntless falcon! Thou hast bled to death in 
battle with thy foes! But the time will come when 
the drops of thy scalding blood will scintillate like 
sparks in the gloom of night, enkindling many 
venturesome hearts with the mad thirst for freedom 
and for light. What recks it that thou art dead? 
In the song of the brave and the strong in spirit 
thou shalt live evermore, a type, a proud cynosure 
in the path to freedom and to light. Wesinga 
chant of praise to the madness of the brave.’’ 

* * * * * 

Hushed is the deep in the opal-tinted distance, 
and with melancholy wail the waves dash into 
foam on the sands. I breathe no word as I gaze 
upon Rahim, who has finished the song of the 
falcon to the sea. More thickly studded grow the 
slumbering waters with the silver flakes of light 
showered down by the moon. Our little kettle of 
chowder begins to boil. 

A wave sweeps playfully along the beach, and, 
aggressively plashing, creeps toward Rahim’s head. 

‘«Where are you bounding to? Begone!”’ cries 
Rahim, and, as he brandishes his arm threaten- 
ingly toward it, it rolls pliantly back into the sea. 


Neither laughable to me nor terrible seems Rahim’ s 
sally, as he thus personifies the breakers. Every- 
thing around looks curiously alive, subdued, and 
friendly. The sea is so impressively calm that, 
in the freshness it breathes upon the mountains, 
not yet cooled from the sultry heat of noon, one 
seems to feel the hidden presence of an over- 
whelming force held well in check. On the deep 


blue firmament, in the golden runes of the stars, 
is written something solemn that bewitches the 
soul and captivates the mind with its delicious 
promise of some significant revelation. 
Everything slumbers, but with the semi-wakeful- 


ness born of strong tension, and it seems as if, in 
another second, all things will suddenly start up, 
loud-sounding, in the tuneful harmony of unutter- 
ably duicet strains. Those sounds will tell the 
story of the secret of the universe, will unfold it 
all to the mind, and will then quench it forever 
as a will-o' -the-wisp, drawing the soul high up with 
themselves into the deep blue abyss where the 
trembling figures of the stars will sing their old 


morning song in the soul-melting music of the 
universal Psalm of Life. 


SUCCESS 
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The Meaning of Prince Henry’s Visit 


WILLIAM 


T STEAD 


[Author of ‘‘The Americanization of the World’’] 


THE mission of Prince Henry, of Prussia, to the 
United States, is only one more illustration 
of the fact that the American Republic, like Korea, 
has ceased to be a hermit among the nations of 
the world. She represents power, the exercise of 
which is no longer confined within the limits of the 
United States. Therefore, the other powers will 
make court to her, recognizing that she may be 
the most useful of friends or the most dangerous 
of foes. Prince Henry's mission is an outward 
and visible sign of the desire of Kaiser Wilhelm 
to have two strings to his bow. For years past, 
his idea, expressed very freely both in London and 
in St. Petersburg, and only last summer to a party 
of excursionists in the Norwegian fords, has been 
that of organizing a European coalition to enable 
the Old World to hold its own against the competi- 
tion of the western continent. The fact that he 
has sent Prince Henry does not inthe least prove 
that he has abandoned that idea. German policy 
is an affair of two alternatives. If the kaiser could 
organize the Old World so as to keep America 
within bounds, his inclination would probably lead 
him that way. But he is too shrewd a man not to 
see the difficulties in the way of carrying out this 
policy. Hence he is providing a second string to 
his bow, by endeavoring to promote friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. He is acting, at 
Washington, exactly as Germany has acted for 
generations at St. Petersburg. Germany recog- 
nizes Russia as the most formidable power with 
which she may have to cope in battle. All her 
armaments are based upon the assumption that, 
at any moment, she may be attacked by Russia 
on the east, and by France on the west. But 
that has never for a moment caused German states- 
men to refrain from exploiting all the resources of 
diplomacy in order to convince the Russians that 
Germany is their best friend, and their surest 
ally, and especially to convince them that Ger- 
many is much more to be depended upon than 
Great Britain. 
Prince Henry's visit, therefore, seems to us, in 
England, nothing more or less than the adoption, 
toward the United States, of the traditional policy 


so long pursued by Germany in her dealings with. 
Russia. She will do all she can to persuade the 
Americans that their true interests lie in the di- 

rection, if not of an alliance, at least of a friendly 
understanding with the Germans, rather than with 

the Britons. There is reason to believe that the 
Germans are seriously alarmed at the prospect of 
a real union of the English-speaking peoples, 

and this they will prevent at any cest. Germany's 
one chance of reigning on the sea is w render it 
impossible that she should ever have to tas the 

English-speaking nations under a common flag. 

We English have behaved with such consummate 
folly, in playing (itd thé hands of Berlin, and al- 
lowing ourselves to be fooled by the ruses of Ger- 
man diplomacy, which has hardly concealed its 
desire to keep England and Russia apart, that. 
there is no saying but what we may be equally 
foolish when we are confronted by similar tactics. 
at Washington. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the sense of community of race, born of our lan- 
guage, laws, and literature, may suffice to circum- 
vent the effort of the Germans to insert a wedge 
between the empire and the republic. 

The controversy as to whether Britain or Ger- 
many was most helpful to the United States, at the- 
time of the trouble with Spain, is an instance of 
the determination of Germany to dislodge Eng- 
land, if possible, from the position of America’s 
best friend. There is no doubt that the English 
have monstrously exaggerated the services which. 
they were able to render to the United States at: 
the time of the war, and in doing so they have- 
played into the hands of their astute German ri- 
vals, who have had little difficulty in showing that 
the claims put forward on their behalf have been: 
far in excess of anything that the facts justify. 
The popular delusion, for instance, that Great: 
Britain had threatened to join the United States in, 
a fighting alliance against a European coalition is. 
all ‘‘fee, faw, fum.’’ We heartily wished the 
United States success, but between that and 
threatening to place the British navy in the Amer- 
ican fighting line the difference is as wide as the- 
poles. We were ready to give moral support only. 
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THE WAYSIDE tROSS 


WHEELER 





Across the blue of a summer sky 

The storm-king urges his coursers black ; 
His rumbling chariots roll on high, 

And the lightning flashes along their track. 


Facing the blast and the blinding rain, 
From a wayside cross, the Christ looks 
down, 
His eyes of compassion filled with pain, 
His temples torn by the cruel crown. 


But, safely sheltered amid the storm, 
And twittering softly, as in a nest, 
Beneath an arm of the sacred form, 
A bevy of sparrows has flown to rest. 


They have no knowledge of rite or creed, 
They raise no question of whence or 
why ; 
They know that here, in time of need, 
Are shelter and peace when the storm is 
high. 


I look, and ponder: “ Were it not best, 
When the storms of life obscure the sky, 
To turn from reason’s unending quest, 
And on as simple a faith rely?” 


But lo! a rift in the cloud appears, 
A gleam of heaven’s abiding blue, 
And, like a rapture that shines through 
tears, 
A flood of glory comes sweeping through. 





The bow of promise its beauty flings 
Above the stricken and sullen earth; 
Again, with flutter of eager wings, 
The little birds flit joyfully forth. 


What now, to them, is the wayside cross 
When skies are clearing and earth grows 
gay? 
With lives unaltered for gain or loss, 
They chirp and chatter upon their way. 


Then to my heart there comes a prayer,— 
“Not like the birds would I come to 
Thee, 
O Lord, for shelter from strife and care, 
From the pain and peril of life to flee. 


“Didst Thou seek shelter when, o’er Thy 
head, 
The clouds of muttering hatred burst ? 
When friends were fleeing, and, in their 
stead, 
Came cross and spear and the raging thirst? 


“I ask not shelter, but ask to be 

With Thine own resolute soul endowed,. 
In time of trial to stand like Thee, 

To front the tempest, or face the crowd. 


‘And, when the glory regilds the sky, 
Thy spirit of service to me still give, 

For I would be able Thy death to die, 
Were I but able Thy life to live.” 
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First, they surveyed the side of a 
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“There shall be no 
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MMEDIATELY under the man with the money, who lived in London, there 

was the president in Chicago; then came the chief engineer in Seattle, 

the locating engineer in Skaguay, the contractor in the grading camp, and 

Hugh Foy, the “‘boss’’ of the builders. Yet, in spite of all this overhang- 

ing. stratification,.Foy was a big man. To be sure, none of these men had 

happened to get their positions by mere chance. They were men of char- 
acter and fortitude, capable of great sacrifice. 

Mr. Close, in London,’ knew that his partner, Mr. Graves, in Chicago, 
would be a good man at the head of so cold and hopeless an enterprise as 
a Klondike Railway, and Mr. Graves knew that Erastus Corning Hawkins, 
who had put through some of the biggest engineering schemes in the West, 
was the man to build the road. The latter selected, as locating engineer, 
John Hislop, the hero, one of the few survivors of that wild and daring 
expedition that undertook, some twenty years ago, to survey a route for a 
railroad'whose trains were to traverse the Grand Cafion of Colorado, where, 
save for the song of the cataract, there is only shade and silence and per- 
petual starlight.. Heney, a wiry, compact, plucky Canadian contractor, 
made oral agreement with the chief engineer, and, with Hugh Foy as his 
superintendent of construction, began to grade what they called the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway. Beginning where the bone-washing Skaguay 
tells her troubles to the tidewaters at the elbow of that beautiful arm of the 
Pacific .Ocean called Lynn Canal, they graded out through the scattered 
settlement where a city stands to-day, cut through a dense forest of spruce, 
and began to climb the hill. 





Men Had to Be Lowered by Ropes to Mark Places for the Blasters’ Drills 


When the news of ground-breaking had gone out to Seattle and Chi- 
cago, and thence to London, conservative capitalists who had suspected 
Close Brothers and Company, and all their associates in this wild scheme, of 
temporary insanity, concluded that the sore affliction had come to stay. 
But the dauntless builders on the busy field, where the grading camp was 
in action, kept grubbing and grading, climbing and staking, blasting and 
building, undiscouraged and undismayed. Under the eaves of a dripping 
glacier, Hawkifs, Hislop and Heney crept, and, as they measured off the 
miles and fixed the grade by blue chalk marks where stakes.could not ‘be 
driven, Foy followed with his army of blasters and buildérs. When the 
pathfinders came to a deep side cafion, they tumbled down, clambered up 
on the opposite side, found their bearings, and began again. At one place 
the main wall was so steep that the engineer was compelled to climb to the 
top, let a man down by a rope so that he could mark the face of the cliff for 
the blasters, and then haul him up again. 

It was springtime when they began, and, through the long days of that 
short summer, the engineers explored and mapped and located, and ever, 
close behind them, they could hear the steady roar of Foy’s fireworks as the 
skilled blasters burst big bowlders or shattered the shoulders of great crags 
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The road was completed—by d and t 


Alaska 


quoted the contractor 


that blocked the trail of the iron horse. Ever and anon, when the climb- 
ers and builders peered down into the ragged cafion, they saw a long line 
of pack animals, bipeds, and quadrupeds,—some hoofed and some horned, 
some bleeding, some blind,—stumbling and staggering, fainting and falling, 
the fittest fighting for the trail and gaining the summit, whence the clear 
green waters of the mighty Yukon would carry them down to Dawson, —the 
mecca of all these gold-mad men. As often as the road-makers glanced at 
the pack trains, they saw hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of traffic 
going past or waiting transportation at Skaguay, and each strained every 
nerve to complete the work while the sun shone. 


Often, Rumors gf newly Discovered Gold Fields Made Men very Scarce 


By midsummer, they began to appreciate the fact that this was to be a 
hard job. When the flowers faded on the southern slopes, they were not 
more than halfway up the hill. Each day the sun swung lower across the 
canals, all the to-morrows were shorter than the yesterdays, and there was 
not a man among them with a shade of sentiment, or a sense of the beauti- 
ful, but sighed when the flowers died. Yes, they had learned to love this 
maiden, Summer, that had tripped up from the south, smiled on them, sung 
for a season, sighed, smiled once more, and then danced down the Lynn 
Canal again. 

««I’1l come back,’’ she seemed to say, peeping over the shoulder of a 
glacier that stood at the stage entrance; ‘‘I’ll come back, but, ere I come 
again, there’ll be strong scenes and souhds on this rude stage so new to you. 
First, you will have a short season of melodrama by a melancholy chap 
called Autumn, gloriously garbed in green and gold, with splashes and 
dashes of lavender and lace, but sad, sweetly sad, and sighing always, for 
life is such a little while.’’ 

With a sadder smile, she kissed her rosy fingers and was gone, —gone 
with her gorgeous garments, her ferns and flowers, her low, soft sighs, and 
sunny skies, and there was not a man that was a man but missed her when 
she was gone. 

The autumn scene, though somber and sad, ,was far from depressing, 
but they all felt the change. John Hislop seemed to feel it more than all 
the rest; for, besides being deeply religious, he was deeply in love. His 
nearest and dearest friend, Heney,—happy, hilarious Heney,—knew, and 
he swore softly whenever a steamer landed without a message from Minne- 
apolis, the long-looked-for letter that would make Hislop better or worse. 
It came at length, and Hislop was happy. With his horse, his dog, and a 
sandwich, —but never a gun,— he would make long excursions down toward 
Lake Linderman, to Bennett, or over Atlin way. When the country became 
too rough for the horse, he would be left picketed near a stream with a faith- 
ful dog to look after him while the pathfinder climbed up among the eagles. 

In the meantime, Foy kept pounding away. Occasionally a soiled 
pedestrian would slide down the slope, tell a wild tale of rich strikes, and a 
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hundred men would quit work and head for the highlands. Foy would 
storm and swear and coax by turns, but to no purpose, for they were like so 
many steers, and as easily stampeded. When the Atlin boom struck the 
camp, Foy lost five hundred men in as many minutes. Scores of graders 
dropped their tools and started off on a trot. The prospector who had told 


the fable had thrown his thumb over his shoulder to indicate the general 
direction. Nobody had thought to ask how far. Many forgot to let go, 
and Heney’'s picks and shovels, worth over a dollar apiece, went away with 


the stampeders. As the wild’ mob swept on, the tethered blasters cut the 
cables that guyed them to the hills, and each loped away with a piece of 
rope around one ankle. 

Panting, they passed over the range, these gold-crazed Coxeys, without 
a bun or a blanket, a crust or a crumb, many without a cent, or even a 
sweat-mark where a cent had slept in their soiled overalls. 

When Foy had exhausted the English, Irish and Alaskan languages in 
wishing the men luck in various degrees, he rounded up the remnant of his 
army and began again. In a day or two the stampeders began to limp 
back, hungry and weary, and everyone who brought a pick or a shovel was 
re-employed. But hundreds kept on toward Lake Bennett, and thence by 
water up Windy Arm to the Atlin country, and many of them have not yet 
returned to claim their time-checks. 


In the long Midnight of the Arctic, Men Work for a Seemingly Hopeless Goal 


The autumn waned. The happy wives of young engineers, who had 
been tented along the line during the summer, watched the wild flowers 
fade with a feeling of loneliness and deep longing for their stout-hearted, 
strong-limbed husbands, who were away up in the cloud-veiled hills; and 
they longed ), for other loved ones in the low lands of their childhood. 


Foy’s blasters and builders buttoned their coats and buckled down to keep 
warm. Below, they could hear loud peals of profanity as the trailers, 
packers, and pilgrims pounded their dumb slaves over the trail. Above, 
the wind cried and moaned among the crags, constantly reminding them 
that winter was near at hand. The nights were longer than the days. The 
working day was cut from ten to eight hours, but the pay of the men had 
been raised from thirty to thirty-five cents an hour. 

One day, a black cloud curtained the cafion, and the workmen looked 
up from their picks and drills to find that it was November and night. The 
whole theater, stage and all, had grown suddenly dark, but they knew, by 
the strange, weird noise in the wings, that the great tragedy of winter was 
on. Hislop’s horse and dog went down the trail. Hawkins and Hislop 
and Heney walked up and down among the men, as commanding officers 
show themselves on the eve of battle. Foy chaffed the laborers, and gave 
them more rope, but no amount of levity could prevail against the univer- 
sal feeling of dread that seemed to settle upon the whole army. This 
weird Alaska, so wild and grand, so cool and sweet and sunny in summer, 
so strangely sad in autumn,—this many-mooded, little known Alaska that 
seemed doomed ever to be misunderstood, either over-lauded or lied about, 
—what would she do to them? How cruel, how cold, how weird, how 
wickedly wild her winters must be! Most men are brave, and an army of 
brave men will breast great peril when God’s lamp lights the field, but the 
stoutest heart dreads the darkness. These men were sore afraid, all of 


them, and yet no one was willing to be the first to fall out, so they stood 


their ground. They worked with a will born of determination and courage. 
The wind moaned hoarsely. The temperature dropped to thirty-five 

degrees below zero, but the men, in 

sheltered places, kept pounding. Some- 

times they would work all day clean- 

ing the snow from the grade made the 

day before, and the next day it would 

probably be drifted full again. At 

times the task seemed hopeless, but 

Heney had promised to build to the 


summit of White Pass without a stop, 
and Foy had given Heney his hand 
across a table at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in Skaguay. 


There Progress Was almost Impossible 


At times, the wind blew so fright- 
fully that the men had to hold hands, 
but they kept pegging away between 
blasts, and in a little while were ready 
to begin bridging the gulches and deep 
side cafions. One day,—or one night, 


rather, for there were no days then,—a 


camp cook, crazed by the cold and the 
endless night, wandered off to die. 
Hislop and Heney found him, but he 
refused to be comforted. He wanted 
to quit, but Heney said he could not be 
spared. He begged to be left alone to 
sleep in the warm, soft snow, but Heney 
brought him back to consciousness and 
to camp. 

A premature blast blew a man into 
eternity. The wind moaned still more 
drearily. The snow drifted deeper and 
deeper, and one day they found that, 


for days and days, they had been blast- 
ing ice and snow when they thought they were drilling the rock. Heney 
and Foy faced each other in the dim light of a tent lamp that night. 
‘Must we give up ?’’ asked the contractor. 

‘*No,"’ said Foy, slowly, speaking in a whisper; ‘‘ we'll build on snow, 
for it’s hard and safe, and in the spring we'll ease it down and make a 
road bed. 

They did so, They built and bedded the cross-ties on the snow, bal- 
lasted with snow, and ran over that track until spring without an accident. 

They were making mileage slowly, but the awful strain was telling on 
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The late John Hislop, the noted railroad “ pathfinder ” gf the West 
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the men, and on the bank account. The president of the company was 
almost constantly traveling between Washington and Ottawa, pausing now 
and again to reach over to London for another bag of gold, for they were 
melting it up there in the arctic night,—literally burning it up, were these 
dynamiters of Foy’s. 

To conceive this great project, to put it into shape, present it in London, 
secure the funds and the necessary concessions from two governments, sur- 
vey and build, and have a locomotive running in Alaska a year from the 
first whoop of the happy Klondiker, had been a mighty achievement, but 
it was what Heney would call ‘‘dead easy’’ compared with the work that 
confronted the president at this time. On July 20, 1897, the first pick was 
driven into the ground at White Pass; just a year later the pioneer locomo- 
tive was run over the road. More than once had the financial backers 
allowed their faith in the enterprise and in the future of the country beyond 
to slip away, but the president of the company had always succeeded in 
building it up again, for they had never lost faith in him, or in his ability 
to see things that were, to most men, invisible. In summer, when the 
weekly reports showed a mile or more or less of track laid, it was not so 
hard; but when days were spent in placing a single bent in a bridge, 
and weeks were consumed on a switch back in a pinched-out cajion, it was 
hard to persuade sane men that business sense demanded that they pile on 
more fuel. But they did it; and, as the work went on, it became apparent 
to those interested in such undertakings that all the heroes of the White 
Pass were not in the hills. 

In addition to the elements, ever at war with the builders, they had 
other worries that winter. Hawkins had a fire that burned all the com- 
pany’s offices and all his maps and notes and records of surveys. Foy had 
a strike, incited largely by jealous packers and freighters, and there was 
hand-to-hand fighting between the strikers and their abettors and the real 
builders who sympathized with the company. 

Brydone-Jack, a fine young fellow, who had been sent out as consult- 
ing engineer to look after the interests of the shareholders, clapped his 
hands to his forehead and fell, face down, in the snow. His comrades car- 
ried him to his tent. He had been silent, had suffered, perhaps for a day 
or two, but had said nothing. The next night, he passed away. His wife 
was waiting at Vancouver until he could finish his work in Alaska and 
go home to her. 


The most terrifying Conditions Could not Dampen the Ardor of These Men 


With sad and heavy hearts Hawkins and Hislop and Heney climbed 
back to where Foy and his men were keeping up the fight. Like so many 
big lightning bugs they seemed, with their dim white lamps rattling around 
in the storm. It was nearly all night, then. God and his sunlight seemed 
to have forsaken Alaska. Once every twenty-four hours,a little ball of fire, 
red, round, and remote, swung across the cajion, dimly lighted their lunch 
tables, and then disappeared behind the great glacier that guards the gate- 
way to the Klondike. 

As the road neared the summit, Heney observed that Foy was growing 
nervous, and that he coughed a great deal. He watched the old fellow, and 
found that he was not eating well, and that he slept very little. Heney 
asked Foy to rest, but the latter shook his head. Hawkins and Hislop and 
Heney talked the matter over in Hislop’s tent, called Foy in, and demanded 
that he go down and out. Foy was coughing constantly, but he choked it 
back long enough to tell the three men what he thought of them. He had 
worked hard and faithfully to complete 
the job, and now that only one level 
mile remained to be railed, would they 
send the old man down the hill? «I 
will not budge,’’ said Foy, facing his 
friends, ‘‘an’ when you gintlemen ar-re 
silibratin’ th’ vict’ry at the top o’ the 
hill ahn Chuesday nixt, Hugh Foy’ ll be 
wood ye. Do you moind that, now?’’ 

Foy steadied himself by a tent pole 
and coughed violently. His eyes were 
glassy, and his face flushed with the 
purplish flush that fever gives. 


He Drove the Last Spike, and then— 


‘«Enough of this!’’ said the chief 
engineer, trying tolook severe. ‘‘Take 
this message, sign it, and send it atonce.”’ 

Foy caught the bit of white clip 
and read :— 

CAPTAIN O'BRIEN, 


Skaguay:— 

Save a berth for me on the ‘‘ Rosalie."’ 

They thought, as they watched him, 
that the old road-maker was about to 
crush the paper in his rough right hand; 
but suddenly his face brightened, he 
reached for a pencil, saying, ‘‘I’ll do 
it,,’ and, when he had added ‘‘next 
trip’’ to the message, he signed it, 
folded it,and took it over to the operator. 

So it happened that, when the last 
spike was driven at the summit, on 
February 20, 1899, the old foreman, 
who had driven the first, drove the last, 
and it was Azs last spike as well. Doctor Whiting guessed it was pneumonia. 

When the road had been completed to Lake Bennett, the owners came 
over to see it; and, when they saw what had been done, despite the pre- 
diction that Dawson was dead and that the Cape Nome boom would equal 
that of the Klondike, they authorized the construction of another hundred 
miles of road which would connect with the Yukon below the dreaded 
White Horse Rapids. When John Hislop passed away, the West lost one of 
the most modest and unpretentious, yet one of the best and bravest, one of the 
purest-minded men that ever saw the sun go down behind a snowy range. 
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The Tenement Toilers 


A description of the strange and stunted civilization that works 
for meager wages, wrecking health and hope and ambition 


THEODORE DREISER 


EW YORK CITY has one hundred thousand people who, under 
unfavorable conditions, work with their fingers, for so little 
money that they are understood, even by the uninitiated 
general public, to form a class by themselves. These are by 
some called sewing-machine workers; by others, tenement 
toilers; and, by still others, sweat-shop employees; but, in a 
general sense, the term, tenement workers, includes them all. 
They form a great section in one place, and in others little 
patches, ministered to by storekeepers and trade agents, who 
are as much underpaid and nearly as hard working as them- 
selves. 

Go into any one of these areas, and you will encounter 
a civilization that is as strange and un-American as if it were 
not included in this land at all. Push-carts and market- 
stalls are among the most distinctive features. Little stores 
and grimy windows are also characteristic of these sections. 
There is an atmosphere of crowdedness and poverty which 
goes with both. Anyone can see that these people are liv- 
ing energetically. There is something about the hurry and enthusiasm of 
their life that reminds you of ants. 

If you stay and turn your attention from the traffic proper, the houses 
begin to attract your attention. They are nearly all four-story or five-story 
buildings, with here and there one of six, and still another of seven stories; 
all without elevators, and all, with the exception of the last, exceedingly 
old. There are narrow entrance-ways, dingy and unlighted, which lead up 
dark and often rickety stairs. There are other alleyways, which lead, like 
narrow tunnels, to rear tenements and back shops. Iron fire escapes de- 
scend from the roof to the first floor, in every instance, because the law 
compels it. Iron stairways sometimes ascend, where no other means of 
entrance is to be had. There are old pipes which lead upward and carry 
water. Nosuch thing as sanitary plumbing exists. You will not usually see 
a gaslight in as many as two blocks of houses; in only one instance have I 
seen one inside. You will not see one flat in ten with hot and cold water 
arrangements. Other districts have refrigerators and stationary washstands, 
but these people do not know what modern conveniences mean. Steam heat 
and hot and cold water bath tubs have never been installed in this area. 





A Half-Dozen Families Are Crowded into the Space Intended for One 


The houses are nearly all painted a dull red, and nearly all are di- 
vided in the most unsanitary manner. Originally they were built five rooms 
deep, with two flats on a floor, but now the single flats have been sub- . 
divided, and two or three, occasionally four or five, families live and toil 
in the space which was originally intended for one. There are families 
SO poor, or so saving and unclean, that they huddle with other families, 
seven or eight persons, in two rooms. Iron stands, covered by plain 
boards, make a bed, which can be enlarged or reduced at will. When 
night comes, four, five, six, or sometimes seven such people stretch out on 
these beds. When morning comes, the bedclothes, if such they may be 
called, are cleared away, and the board basis is used as atable. One room 
holds the stove, the cooking utensils, the chairs, and the sewing machines. 
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The other contains the bed, the bedclothing, and various kinds of storage 
material. Eating, sleeping, and usually some washing, are done there. 

I am giving the extreme instances, unfortunately common to the point 
of being numerous. In the better instances, three or four people are 
housed in two rooms. How many families there are that live less closely 
quartered than this would be very easy to say. Five people live in two rooms, 
on the average. A peddler or a push-cart man who can get where. he can 
occupy two rooms, by having his wife and children work, is certain that he 
is doing well. Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, go out to work. 
If the father cannot get work, and the mother can, then that is the order of: 
procedure. If the daughter cannot get work, and the mother and father 
can, her duty is to take care of the house and take in sewing. If any of 
the boys and girls are too young to go out and enter the shops, duty com- 
pels them to help on the piecework that is taken into the rooms. Every- 
thing is work in one form or another, from morning until night 


Human Automatons Work there with the Regularity gf so Many Clocks 


As for the people themselves, they are a strange mixture of all races 
and all creeds. Day after day, you will see express wagons and trucks 
leaving the immigration station at the Battery, loaded to crowding with the- 
latest arrivals, who are being taken as residents to one or another colony of 
this crowded section. There are Greeks, Italians, Russians, Poles, Syrians, « 
Armenians, and Hungarians. Jews are so numerous that they have to be ; 
classified with the various nations whose language they speak. All are 
poverty-stricken, all venturing into this new world to make their living. 
The vast majority have absolutely nothing more than the ten dollars which 
the immigration inspectors are compelled to see that they have when they 
arrive. These people recruit the territory in question. 

In the same hundred thousand, though, and under the same tenement: 
conditions, are many who are not foreign-born. I know personally of: 
American fathers who have gotten down where it is necessary to work as 
these foreigners work. There are home-grown American mothers who have © 
never been able to lift themselves above the conditions in which they find’ 
themselves to-day. Thousands of children born and reared in New York - 
City are growing up under conditions which would better become the slum - 
section of Constantinople. 

I know a chamber in this section where, at a plain wooden bench, or ° 
table, sits a middle-aged Hungarian and his wife, with a fifteen-year-old 
daughter, sewing. The Hungarian is, perhaps, not honestly Gentile, for 
he looks as if he might have Hebrew blood in his veins. The mother and 
the daughter partake of a dark olive tinge,— more characteristic of the 
Italian than anything else. It must be a coincidence, however, for these - 
races do not mix. Between them and upon a-near-by chair are piled ; 
many pairs of trousers, all awaiting their labor. Two buckles and a button ° 
must be sewed on every one. The rough edges at the bottom must be turned - 
up and basted, and the inside about the top must be lined with a kind of * 
striped cotton which is already set loosely in place. It is their duty to sew 
closely with their fingers what is already basted. No machine worker can 
do this work, and so it is sent out to such as these under the practice of 
tenement distribution. Their duty is to finish it 
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There would be no need to call attention to these people, except that, 
in this instance, they have unwittingly violated the law. Tenement work- 
ers, under the new dispensation, cannot do exactly as they please. It is not 
sufficient for them to have an innate and necessitous desire to work. They 
must work under special conditions. Thus, it is now written that the floors 


must nd the ceiling whitewashed. There must not be any dirt 


on th No room in which they work must have such a thing as a 
bed in it, and no three people must ever work together in one room. Law 
and ordet scribe that one is sufficient. These others—father and 
daught ther and daughter, or mother and father,— should go out 
into the s leaving just one here to work. Such is the law. 

These » people, who have only these two trades, have scarcely 
complied with any of these provisions. The room is not exactly as clean 
as it sho Che floor is soiled. Overhead is a smoky ceiling, and in 
one corner isa bed. The two small windows before which they labor do not 
give ventilation enough, an1 so the air in the chamber is stale. Worst of 
all, they vorking three in a chamber and have no license. 


Many of the Employees Do not Understand the Simplest English Words 


‘‘How now,'’ asks an inspector, opening the door, for there is very 
little civility of manner observed by these agents of the law, who constantly 
regulate these people, ‘‘any pants being finished here?’’ 

‘How?’’ says the Hungarian, looking purblindly up. It is nothing 
new to him to have his privacy thus invaded. Agents constantly do it. 
Unless he has been forewarned and has the door locked, police and detec- 
tives, to say nothing of health inspectors and other officials, will frequently 
stick their heads in and inquire after one thing or another. Sometimes 
they go leisurely through his belongings and threaten him for concealing 
somethin There is a general tendency to lord it over and browbeat him; 
for what reason, he has no conception. Other officials do it in the old 
country. Perhaps it is the rule here. 


‘*So,'’ says the inspector, stepping authoritatively forward, ‘finishing 


pants, e! \ll three of you? Got a license?’’ 
‘‘Vot?’’ inquires the pale Hungarian, ceasing his labor. 
‘*Where is your license? Your paper? Haven't you got 2 paper ?’’ 


The Hungarian, who has not been in this form of work long enough 
to know the rules, puts his elbows on the table and gazes nervously into the 
newcomer’s face. What is this now that the gentleman wants? His wife 
looks her own inquiry and speaks of it to her daughter. 

‘«What is it he wants?’’ says the father to the child. 

‘(It is a paper,’’ says the daughter, in Hungarian. 
must have a license.’’ 

‘Paper?’’ repeats the Hungarian, looking up and shaking his head 
in the negative. ‘*No.”’ 

Oh, you haven't a license, then? I thought not. Who are you 
working for ?’’ 

The father stares at the child. 
the inspe 


‘«He says we 


Seeing that he does not understand, 
or goes on with: ‘‘The boss, the boss. What boss gave you 
these pants to finish?”’ 


«‘Oh,”’ returns the little girl, who understands somewhat better than 


the re ‘the boss, yes. He wants to know what boss gave us these 
pants his last is spoken to her father. 

‘‘Tell him,’’ says the mother, in Hungarian, ‘‘that the name is 
Strakow.’’ 


‘Strakow,’’ repeats the daughter. 


Although Expert Workers, They Receive but Five Cents a Pair for Trousers 

‘*Strakow, eh?’’ says the inspector. ‘Well, I'll see Mr. Strakow. 
You must not work on these any more, now. Do you hear? Listen, you,”’ 
and he turns the little girl’s face up to him, ‘‘you tell your father that he 


can't do any more of this work until he gets a license. He must go up to 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, and get a paper. I don’t know whether they’ li 
give it to him or not, but he can go and ask. Then he ‘must clean this 
floor. The ceiling must be whitewashed up there,—see?’’ 

lhe little girl nods her head. 

‘You can’t keep this bed in here, either,’’ he adds. ‘‘You must 


move the 


ed out into the other room, if you can. 
in work here. 


You must n’t work here. 
Two of you must go out into the shop.”’ 

All the time the careworn parents are leaning forward, eagerly, trying 
to catch the drift of what they cannot possibly understand. Both interrupt 
now and then with a ‘*What is it?’’ in Hungarian, which the daughter has 
no time to heed. She is so busy trying to understand half of it herself that 
there is no time for explanation. Finally, she says to her parents :— 

‘«He says we cannot all work here.’’ 

Vot?’’ says the father, in wretched English, ‘‘no work?’’ 
No,’’ says the daughter. ‘‘Three of us can’t work in one room. It’s 
against the law. Only one. He says that only one can work in this room.”’ 

‘*How!”’ he exclaims, as the little girl goes on making vaguely 
appirent what these orders are. 

As she proceeds, the cld fellow’s face changes. 
leans f 


Only one 


His wife 
rward, her whole attitude expressive of keen, sympathetic 
inxiety 

‘*No vork?"’ he repeats. ‘‘I do no more vork?” 

‘No,’’ insists the inspector, ‘‘not with three in one room.’’ 

The Hungarian puts out his right leg, and it becomes ap- 
parent that an injury has befallen him. Words he pours upon 
his daughter, who explains that he has been a push-cart peddler, 
but has received some severe injury to his leg and cannot walk. 
Helpin sew is all that he can do. 

‘Well,’’ says the inspector, when he hears of this, ‘that is 
too bad, but I don’t see what else I can do. The law is the 
law. You'll have to see the department about it. I can’t help it.”’ 

Astonished and distressed, the daughter explains, and then 
they sit in silence. Five cents a pair is all they have been able to 


earn since the time the father became expert; and all they can do, 
working from five in the morning until eleven at night, is two 
dozen pairs a day,—or, in other words, to earn seven collars and 


twenty centsa week. If they delay for anything, as they often 
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must, the income drops to six, and, quite often, to five dollars. Two collars 
a week is their tax for rent. 

‘«So!’’ says the father, his mouth open. 
nonplused to know what to do. The mother nervously turns her hands. 

‘©You hear, now,’’ says the inspector, taking out a tag and fastening it 
upon the goo:!s,—‘‘no more work. Go and see the department.”’ 

‘‘How?"’ says the father, staring at his helpless family, after the door 
has closed. 

How, indeed ? 

In the same round, the inspector goes a little later to the shop from 
which the old Hungarian secured the trousers for finishing. He is armed 
with full authority over all of these places. In his pocket lie the tags, one 
of which he puts on the lot of clothing just ordered halted. If that tag is 
removed, it is a penal offense. If it stays on, no one can touch the goocs 
until the contractor explains to the factory inspector how he has come to be 
giving garments for finishing to dwellers in tenements who have nota license. 
This is a criminal offense on his part. Now, he must not touch the clothes 
he sent over there. If the old Hungarian returns them, he must not take 
them nor pay him any money. This contractor and his clients offer a study 
in themselves. 

His shop is on the third floor of a rear building, which was once used 
for dwelling purposes, but is now given over entirely to clothing manufac- 
tories or sweat-shops. To it, a flight of dark, ill-odored, rickety stairs gives 
access. There is noise and chatter audible,—a thick mixture of sounds 
from whirring sewing machines and muttering human beings. When you 
open the door, a gray-headed Hebrew, whose long beard rests patriarchally 
upon his bosom, looks over his shoulder at you from a brick furnace, where 
he is picking up a new hot iron. Others glance up from their bent posi- 
tions over machines and ironing-boards. It is a shadowy, hot-odored, 
floor-littered room. 

‘Have you a finisher doing work for you by the name of Koslovsky ?’’ 
inquires the inspector of a thin, bright-eyed Syrian Jew, who is evidently 
the proprietor of this establishment. 

‘«Koslovsky ?’’ he says after him, in a nervous, fawning, conciliatory 
manner. ‘‘Koslovsky? What is he? No.’’ 

‘« Finisher, I said.’’ 

‘« Yes, finisher, finisher, that’s it. 
a pair of pants now and then.’’ 


He is too deeply stricken and 


He does no work for me,—only a 
little, 





Often the Employer Is no better Situated than Those Who Work for Him 


««You knew that he didn’t have a license, did n't you ?”’ 

‘No, no, I did not. No license? Did he not have a license ?’’ 

‘You're supposed to know that. I've told you that before. You'll 
have to answer at the office for this. I’ve tagged his goods. Don't you 
receive them, now. Do you hear?’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ says the proprietor, excitedly. 
He will get no more work from me. When did you do that?’’ 

‘«Just this morning. Your goods will go up to headquarters.”’ 

‘«So,’’ he replies, weakly, ‘‘that is right. It is just so. 
over here.”’ 

The inspector follows him to a desk in the corner. 

‘«Could you not help me out of that, now?’’ says the employer, using 
the queer Jewish accent. ‘‘I did not know this once. You are a nice man. 
Here is a present for you. It is funny I make this mistake.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ returns the inspector, shaking his head. ‘‘Keep your money. 
I can’t do anything. These goods are tagged. You must learn not to give 
out finishing to people without a license.”’ 

‘« That is right,’’ he exclaims. ‘‘ You are a nice man, anyhow. 
the money.”’ : 

‘«Why should I keep the money ?’’ asks the inspector. 
to explain, anyhow. I can’t do anything for you.’’ 

‘«That is all right,’’ persists the other. ‘‘Keep it, anyhow. 
bother me in the future. There!’’ 

‘No, we can’t do that. Money won’t help you. 
law. Thats is all I want.’’ 

‘«The law, the law,’’ 
will observe him.”’ 

Such is one story,—almost the whole story. This employer, so nervous 
in his wrongdoing, so anxious to bribe, is bet a little better off than those 
who work for him. 


««T would not receive them. 


Come 


Keep 
«« You'll have 
Don't 
Just observe the 


repeats the other, curiously. ‘That is right, I 


A Few Improvements Were Compelled by Law after Stringent Legislation 


In other tenements and rear buildings are other shops and factories, 
but they all come under the same general description. Men, women, and 
children are daily making coats, vests, knee pants, and trousers. There are 
side branches of overalls, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, jerseys, and blouses. 
Some make dresses and waists, underwear and neckwear, waist bands, skirts, 
shirts, and purses; still others, fur, or fur trimmings, feathers and 
artificial flowers, umbrellas, and even collars. It is all a great al- 
lied labor of needlework,—needlework done by machine and 
finishing work done by hand. The hundred thousand that fol- , 
low it are only those who are actually employed as supporters. 
All those who are supported —the infants, school children, aged 
parents, and physically disabled relatives,—are left out. You 
may go throughout New York and Brooklyn, and, wherever you 
find a neighborhood poor enough, you will find these workers. 
They occupy the very worst of tumble-down dwellings. Shrewd 
Italians, and others called pacrones, sometimes lease whole blocks 
from such men as William Waldorf Astor, and divide each natural 
departmer’ ip into two or three. Then these cubby-holes are 
leased to the toilers, and the tenement crowding begins. 

You will see, by peculiar evidences, that things have been 
pretty bad with these tenements in the past. For instance, be- 
tween every front and back room you will find a small window, 
and, between every back room and the hall, another. The con- 
struction of these was compelled by law, because the cutting up 
of a single apartment into two or three involved the sealing up of 

[Concluded on page 232] 
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The joy of marriage is a heaven on earth; 
contentment is one of its greatest prizes 








TH relation of men and women as husbands and 

wives antedates all other relations of the sexes. 
Whenever this affinity shall come into harmony with 
the eternal laws of justice and immutable right, all 
other associations of the sexes will be adjusted. 

The early savage man, like the savage of to-day, 
knew few wants save those of food, shelter, and warmth, 
which move the lower animals. Brute force predomi- 
nated, and the man was master of the woman, who 
was completely subordinated to him in all matters. 
The sole pursuits of those days being hunting and 
fighting, the qualities then of highest value were mus- 
cular strength and physical courage, swiftness of foot 
and keenness of vision, and, in these qualities, women 
were indisputably inferior to men. The primitive men 
of early times held women in such low estimation that, 
among all races, there were legends professing to ac- 
count for their introduction into the world that were as 
ridiculous as they were contemptible. All of them 
pronounced woman the immeasurable infcrior of man, 
and the mother of all evil. 


Ancient Weddings Were Based on Violence 


In those days, the title of every man to his wife 
rested on barbarous violence, and marriage by capture 
was the prescribed form for thousands of years, and was 
sanctioned by universal custom. Traces of its ancient 
existence may be found, to-day, in the usages and lit- 
erature of the most highly civilized nations. It still 
prevails, either as a savage reality, or as an important 
ceremony, among most barbarous communities in 
every quarter of the globe. 

As civilization developed, marriage by capture 
was superseded by commercial marriage; wives were 
bought. One would infer that this was a desire to stop 
the atrocities of violent marriage, and to ameliorate the condition of women. 
But this does not appear to have been the case. It was solely a question 
of property, and not of philanthropy. The father of daughters was en- 
riched by their labor. They prepared the food of the family, spun, wove, 
fashioned the family clothing, and cared for the cows and young cattle. To 
steal them for wives impoverished him, and he demanded payment. This 
change indicated an increasing sense of the value of women, and added 
somewhat of dignity to their position. 

Greek civilization, which was superior to that of the Oriental people, 
established monogamy as its general system,—the marriage of one man with 
one woman. There were deviations from this law all through the history of 
Greece, and the position of its women, on the whole, was a low one. The 
virtuous Greek wife lived in perpetual tutelage, was completely subordina- 
ted to her husband, was denied education, and lived in absolute seclusion. 
There is but little mention of her in all Greek history. The women who 
attracted public notice, and who figure in history as the companions of the 
famous artists and poets, philosophers, and historians of the time, were 
unmarried and immoral, although they were educated, accomplished, and 
brilliant. However, they did nothing to help the best motives of their time. 


Advanced Civilization Has Sublimated Moral Conditions 


In the early Roman civilization, monogamous marriage was strictly en- 
joined, was treated with dignity and respect, and, for centuries, divorces 
were not procurable. But as Rome rose from comparative insignificance 
to military eminence, until she became the proud ‘‘ mistress of the world,’’ 
she deteriorated. Debauched by incessant wars and conquests, the repub- 
lic of five hundred years’ existence was destroyed, and an empire was 
founded on its ruins. Wealth and luxury flowed in upon the people, and 
with them a wave of corruption that submerged domestic life, and greatly 
impaired the stability of marriage. The culture, philosophy, or civilization 
of neither Greece nor Rome succeeded in purifying society, or in elevating 
woman to a place of equality with man in married life. 

Almost coeval with the downfall of the Roman-empire, and its social 
and moral disintegration, the ancient religions of Greece and Rome passed 
away, and Christianity appeared. It taught the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, condemned the low morality of the time, and de- 
manded an inner purity of thought and soul, to be shown in corresponding 
purity of life. It declared that all are equal before God, and swept away 
the unjust distinctions that had theretofore existed between ‘‘bond and 
free, Jew and Greek, male and female.’’ It uplifted the ideal of marriage 
from the low standard established by centuries of pagan custom and law, 
and put husbands and wives on a footing of equality. 

A husband was to love his wife ‘‘as Christ loved the church,’’-—as, in- 
deed, the husband loved himself. ‘‘‘For he that: loveth his wife loveth 
himself,’’ said the great apostle. She was his beloved other half, and; in 
the language of the Master, ‘‘they twain became one flesh.’’ If the hus- 
band was the superior of the wife intellectually, and in education, as he 
was quite likely to be in the days of ancient Greece and Rome, he was to 
teach her, and, with patient love, to bridge over the distance between them 
by his instruction and affection, and ultimately to lift her to the level: of 
his own development. Most of the great teachers of the early church rec- 
ognized the equality of woman with man, and ‘the new religion -advanced 
her to a real partnership: with him, and made him more worthy of such 
companionship. A new era had dawned for woman. 

For a time, it seemed as if Christianity, with all the gains it brought 
the race, would dominate the world. But no reform advances to full frui- 
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Married Life Can Be Made Supremely Happy 


MARY A. LIVERMORE 


The instincts with which God has guarded 
the sacredness gf marriage are all-powerful 








tion without halting step or retrogression. The down- 
fall of Rome destroyed all strong, central government, 
and there set in the phenomenal period called the 
««dark ages.’’ The world retrograded. Christianity re- 
mained the nominal religion of Europe, but it was so 
grossly perverted that a respectable paganism would 
have served the world better. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, wife-whipping had become so general that there 
hung over the doors of most European houses a stick 
with which the husband was expected to keep his wife 
in submission. In Shakespeare's play, ‘‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’’ efruchio's treatment of Aave shows 
that the discipline of wives, at that time, included wife- 
beating and other heroic treatment. 

Advancing civilization has grealy enlarged and 
sublimated all moral ideas, and now woman's place 
in nature is clearly revealed, and her true position in 
society and in the family is recognized. The old com- 
mon law declared that the husband and the wife were 

- one, and that one the husband; but this legal fiction is 
being displaced by a nobler estimate of woman. The 
present tendency of- legislation is to lift the wife to 
the plane of iegal equality with the husband, so that 
they shall. stand in law as two legal halves of one 
whole, neither being superior or inferior, but each the 
complement of the other. This is the result of a bet- 
ter comprehension of woman's nature. Woman has 
attributes of her own, as woman,—as man has of his 
own, as man. If man is force, woman is attraction. 
If man is the head, woman is the heart. If man is 
logic, woman is intuition. If man is ambition, woman 
is aspiration. If man is wisdom, woman is love. If 
man is scientific, woman is artistic. If ‘‘man is induct- 
ive, seeing facts, woman is deductive, seeing truth.’ 
It is only through harmonious union that the truest 

happiness and highest development can come to both. 
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Inebriety Leaves its Stamp on the Ages, Marking even Children’s Children 


What is the first question a young couple should decide before mar- 
riage? Max Nordau, in a recent article, declares that no young man 
should undertake the marriage contract who has nota sound mind ina 
sound body, and he would have the state prohibit marriage to all lacking 
this fitness. It is equally important that the woman should have soundness 
of mind and body, for marriage has in view the perpetuation and improve- 
ment of the race. It is a grievous sin against posterity for persons physi- 
cally or mentally unhealthy to assume the responsibilities of marriage. To 
call into being an undying soul, and weight it, at the start, with a diseased 
or defective body, or to fasten upon it some moral obliquity,—who can see 
into futurity with sufficient clearness to predict the consequences? One of 
the most serious and widespread evils of our time is the inebriety of men, 
alike in high life and low life, and in all classes of society. When these 
inebriate men are husbands,—as most of them are,—it is impossible to 
frame a statement of the evil consequences that will give an adequate idea 
of their magnitude and enormity. 

Some years ago, there was an exhibition, in Boston, of works of art 
belonging to a Spanish nobleman. Among them was a representation of 
the drunken god, Silenus, admirable in technique but unmitigated in re- 
pulsiveness. The only sober thing in the sculpture was the patient ass, 
bestrode by the noble god, whose every feature, muscle, and fiber drooped 
in senseless inebriety. Near it was an ivory satyr, with pointed face, short 
horns, leering eyes, and lolling tongue, the whole expression indicating 
beastly sensuality. Locked within a glass case was the head of a Bacchante, 
cut in the pellucid crystal of a gem as blue as God's sky. The head was 
thrown back, the hair disheveled, the eyes staring in terror, the face dis- 
torted, and the mouth wide open, as if shrieking in drunken frenzy. 

Given sufficient time, these works of art will cease to be. The marble 
god, the ivory satyr, and the Bacchante will disintegrate into sand and dust. 
But the drunken and immoral father is also an artist, and he sends out into 
the world hideous caricatures of the living God, in the persons of his own 
children, who reel through life, insane, imbecile, diseased, and depraved, 
when they should be men and women born in the image of the Father. 


Good Health and Good Habits Do not wholly Make Contentment Possible 


But is a sottish, sensual, vile-tempered husband a more unbearable 
calamity than a wife of the same pattern? Thank God! there are com- 
paratively few such wives in America. One shudders, and crows sick at 
heart, to remember how numerous are the debauched wives and mothers 
one sees among the low classes of Great Britain. The memory of drunken 
mothers, reeling out of gin-palaces at midnight, with little children cling- 
ing to their skirts, —of infuriate mothers, frenzied with whiskey, fighting in 
the back streets of Dublin, and, in their insensate rage, treading down the 
little toddlers clutching at their rags, and calling them by endearing names, 
—one struggles against it as against a nightmare. The wretchedness of 
that household at whose head is an immoral, depraved wife and mother is 
indescribable. It represents a horror that has not its equal in the great gamut 
of criminology. A drunken mother is absolutely unpardonable. 

A happy marriage does not depend upon good health and good habits 
alone. Unless there are, on both sides, well-grounded respect, and love, 
uniting the twain in oneness of sympathy and purpose, the marital union 
will lack the completeness and blessedness of which it is capable. Sorrows 

[Concluded on pages 236 and 237] 
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Romance of a Failure 


JOSEPH BLETHEN 
Faith builds @ bridge across the gulf of death, 


To 
And lands thought smoothly 
ORE weddings came into Alma Allen's life be- 
fore she turned twenty than would come to 
fost girls in half a dozen lifetimes. Along the 
length and ss the reaches of Puget Sound, 
this. maid veddings had become famous; for, 
if the cozy welcome of the marrying parson’s cot- 
tage won many lads to bring their loves to him 
for sealing, it was equally acknowledged that the 
lasses came to Alma, his ward and housekeeper, 
who gave to each wedding a sweet identity, and 
kept the cottage parlor ever ready for the coming 
bride. No girl on Puget Sound enjoyed her call- 
ing more t s cottage missionary enjoyed her 
weddings was supremely happy in them; 
yet, with the marrying parson, there was an ever- 
present fear that, out of such a plenty of love 
vows, the girl would one day find one for herself. 
No mother ever guarded a daughter more jeal- 
ously than did this grizzled veteran of the church 
watch Alma, and, when love came to her, no 
mother could have asked more. Love came 
with abundant generosity in all but one thing; a 
lack in which the marrying parson found, even 
in his declining years, the greatest problem of his 
life. 

Alma had come to him during the first year 
after he had built the little cottage. She could 
not remember much about her coming, it was so 
long ago. There had been a railway journey 
westward thr h the hills, across the plains, and 
over the mountains. There had been a letter, 
which she brought to ‘‘ Uncle Louis,’’ and Rev. 
Louis Tremont had taken the child into his cot- 
tage, and cried over her. 

Then she had lived in her little room, going to 
school, and learning to keep house. Regularly, 
money had me to her from somewhere, and 
Uncle | 1 taught her to list her expenses, 
and later t p an account of those of the house- 
hold. 

Every Sund Alma wrote a letter, which be- 
gan, ‘‘ My dear Mother,’’ and the address was al- 
ways to tl of a theatrical agency in New 
York ¢ ler recollection of the mother was 
as indistinct hat of the long ride across the 
country. embered a few tiny rooms where 
there was no pstairs,’’ and where it was a long 
way down t street; where she looked out of 
the windows across a sea of roofs set thick with 
chimneys like ship’s masts along the docks; and 
where a 1an whom she called ‘‘mamma’’ 
used to nd go, leaving her to romp with a 
big negro nty.’’ Of the two faces, Alma re- 
membered the black one more distinctly. 

The letters from the mother were unsympa- 
thetic and restless, all reading alike, as if written 
from a sense of duty. In every one there was 
something to be told to ‘* Uncle Louis,’’ and 
usually something about poor business in this or 
that city. Generally, the letter ended by express- 
ing a wish to see Alma ‘‘next season,’’ when the 
company ‘‘hoped to go to the coast.”’ 

As she grew to girlhood, Alma’s love of home 
became fixed upon the little cottage in Seattle. In 
Louis Tremont she found a guide who led her 
through years filled with happiness. Yet, in her 
woman's heart, there grew a certain respect for 


this absent mother, and she addressed dutiful let- 


ters to her, often repressing a desire to ask ‘‘Uncle 
Louis’’ for the reasons of it all. 

Alma could not remember when the cottage 
walls were not clothed in rosebushes, the source 
from which she drew decorative treasures for all 
her weddin Nor could she recall a summer 
when that great hedge of sweet peas had not 
teached sideways across the yard, dividing her 
childhood’s playground from the more prim and 
presentable area in front. That playground was 
rich in heart pictures, which echoed with the 
romping laugh of Alma, the child, glowed with 
the parading games of girlhood, and blushed in 
shady nooks over the first tentative romance of 
the maid. That flower-burdened back yard was 
Alma’s cradle; she remembered no other. 

Rev. Louis Tremont had come to Puget Sound 
as a pioneer Protestant clergyman, preceded only 
by the ubiquitous Catholic. After many years’ 
work among the Indians and scattered settlers, 


he was rewarded with a church in the little village 
of Seattle. With the growth of the community, 


break the shock blind nature cannot shun, 


on the further shore.—Young 


he became a landmark for the people. As the 
years advanced, he retired from his pulpit to the 
cozy cottage, where, from all corners of the state, 
young men brought their troths to him for plight- 
ing, and whence friends of many hearthstones 
called him to weep with them over their dead. 
He was a slight man, so light of weight that it 
seemed as if a puff’of wind would waft him off 
his feet; yet he had labored alone among the 
stalwart natives of Puget Sound. 

When Alma was sixteen years old, she asserted 
her desire to become his housekeeper, and to 
study at home under the guidance of the old 
clergyman. With her assumption of the house- 
hold duties, Louis Tremont stopped the remit- 
tances from her mother, and made Alma an 
allowance from his own purse. The little mis- 
tress af the cottage felt proud of her responsibil- 
ity, and with the taking up of the home duties 
came her delight in the weddings. 

Few girls had ever lived in such an atmosphere 
of love-making as this motherless maid. Few 
had had more to do with weddings than this un- 
wedded child. There were weddings in the early 
morning, when anxious couples surprised the 
marrying parson and Alma at breakfast; wed- 
dings at noon, when Alma had bread in the oven; 
weddings at four, when Alma was ready for them; 
and weddings at eight, when notice had been 
given her, and the caterer had been summoned 
to her aid. 

But, come when they would, Alma had a tiny 
robm adjoining the study, to which she retired with 
the bride-to-be while the marrying parson exam- 
ined certain official documents with the prospective 
bridegroom. Alma would minutely inspect the 
bride’ s costume, supplying a bit of ribbon, if such 
were needed; fashioning ‘‘something blue,’’ if it 
had been forgotten; lendinggthe ‘‘something bor- 
rowed,’’ if the bride wished it; and from a mys- 
terious cool place somewhere in the house she 
would always produce most beautiful white roses. 
When Aima had finished, the bride-to-be always 
had a feeling of trust and a sense of surety about 
the ceremony. 

If two came along to be married, Alma stood by 
the bride, always a dainty maid of honor; but, if 
the wedding party numbered more than two, she 
stood by the parson, and encouraged the twain by 
kindly smiles and nods. When the bridegroom 
paid the parson his fee in good United States 
money, the bride paid Alma with a pressure of the 
hand, which was worth more than gold to the girl, 
as it was a bond of love newly struck from the heart. 

Alma was a pretty girl; a brunette,—a quick, 
industrious being. Her little cottage shone in its 
neatness, and the roses almost obeyed her wishes. 
A Japanese man servant was responsible for the 
heavier work of the house, and, in a simple liv- 
ery, designed by Alma, he made an ornamental 
addition to the snug establishment,—the little 
man seeming to be fashioned purposely for life in 
a cottage of low ceilings and dainty decorations. 

Louis Tremont, grown gray in the service of his 
choice, had found life beginning for him anew 
with the entry of this child into his home. He 
had lived a recluse, though surrounded by many 
friends. With Alma came care, and care awak- 
ens hope, sympathy, and love. The old man 
found a companion, and the girl a loving guard- 
ian. Added to his joy in seeing the child grow, 
singing and rosy, there was a glow in his heart 
which played about an image, engraved there of 
old, of which Alma was the living presence. It 
was as if the girl were his child; and his bachelor 
heart shut out the truth, and sang on in the joy of 
its possession. The secret of her coming to him 
was to lie asleep in his memory until she should 
be fit to hear it and judge it. 

Robert Dickinson met Alma on one of these oc- 
casions in the parson’s cottage. It was an even- 
ing affair, with the caterer and the Japanese in 
full action. Robert was the best man. Through 
sudden illness, the maid of honor could not at- 
tend, and Alma acted in that capacity. Robert 
was a busy man in a busy community. The 
‘*touch and go’’ of the market was his delight; 
the common sense of a common man was his re- 
ligion. He worked hard, and men said that he 
was one of the leading young business men of the 
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* Then came the sweet hour of 
betrothal, when Robert told Alma what 
she already knew, and when she 

again sent him to the marrying parson” 


town. They might have added that he was more 
of a diplomat than any gray-head on Puget Sound, 
and that he sold lumber where other mill men 
dared not ship. 

Perhaps it was the conscious professional atti- 
tude of the marrying parson which so pleased 
Robert, or perhaps the dainty rooms led him to 
ask who did the thinking which resulted so beau- 
tifully; at any rate, his questions were eager and 
searching, and Alma laughingly answered, until 
he knew more about her little world than she 
had ever before put into words. Perhaps it was 
the telling of the story, perhaps the beauty of this 
new life that he had found, or perhaps the awak- 
ening of a neglected corner of his heart that 
filled Robert with a new delight. But, studying 
it as he would, he found that the marrying par- 
son’ s cottage was altogether a splendid place; and, 
when he expressed a desire to take part in another 
of its ceremonies, Alma laughingly replied that he 
must volunteer to the parson. Volunteer he did, 
and, through merit of service, he was promoted 
to be a ‘‘regular.’” Thus Robert, the busy man 
of affairs, came to be a factor in the cottage of the 
marrying parson. 

A man who is schooled to think to quick con- 
clusions in his business will find short cuts to the 
riddles of his heart; and Alma, at twenty-two, be- 
came the paramount issue in the campaign of 
Robert's thirtieth year,—an issue which was de- 
bated over and over in the practical mind of the 
lumberman to the inevitable decision that he was 
hopelessly in love. 

Then came the sweet hour of betrothal, when 
Robert told Alma what she already knew, and 
when she again sent him to the marrying parson. 























































































































































































































































































































She knelt by him to thank him. 
. . . « As she looked at him she 
felt, for the first time, a sense 

of the loss that must come” 




















Louis Tremont took Alma by the hand, and 
asked her but this one question :— 

‘«Do you love Robert more than you love me; 
more than you love this cottage, the roses, the’ 
weddings; more than any other; more than all 
else ?’’ 

Alma, accustomed as she was, in a house of 
weddings, to see men and women touch their love 
to the quick, trembled as the verrerable man so 
keenly searched her heart, and by her manner 
confessed her love. Then he told Robert that 
love was a power which he had always served, 
and one which he must obey. But, while he 
would surrender Alma to her own love, he could 
not, as a clergyman, advise their marriage; for 
Robert had never accepted the Savior of Louis 
Tremont’s teaching, and the old man felt that, in 
giving his ward to such a man, he would be fail- 
ing in his responsibility. 

Robert was a type familiar in the industrial 
world. Young, robust, keen, well-balanced, he 
had accomplished more, at thirty, than thousands 
in more quiet communities do in a lifetime. He 
was self-sufficient in his own world,—that newer 
West, with its wealth of opportunity and democ- 
racy of achievement. He was honest to the core, 
and would have given his life to defend the rights 
of his home, his city, his state, and his country. 
He would acknowledge the Supreme Being; but, 
to him, church-going was time wasted. He was 


an honorable man in business, a gentleman in 
society; but all he knew about Christianity was a 
few faint memories of a Sunday school. 

He considered Alma’s deep Christian convic- 
tions most becoming. He would have been glad 
to see all women equally devout; but, for a man 
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to spend time on such things was to him effemi- 
nate, unless that man chose to follow it as a pro- 
fession; and,as members of a profession, pure and 
simple, he held all the ministry, even to the marry- 
ing parson. 

Louis Tremont had foreseen the day when Rob- 
ert would ask him for Alma, and he grieved that, 
after his long life of service, he should fail to win 
Robert to his Savior. The veteran churchman 
admitted their love to be true and worthy, and 
stepped aside to let them decide for themselves; 
but, beside his bed that night, as he knelt in 
prayer, the parson thus poured out his heart:— 


Oh, Father, I have failed. She is my dearest 
success. But Robert I cannot reach. Help me, 
Father, that Robert may not be my failure! 


It was on one of their rare home evenings, when 
the cottage was unclaimed by bride and bride- 
groom, that Robert asked Louis Tremont for 
Alma. Then the parson yielded to their right, 
and, unlocking his heart, bade Alma hear the 
truth of her own life. Robert reclined in a great 
rocker, and Alma curled up ona heap of cushions 
beside him. The trembling hand of the parson 
turned the study lamp a little lower, as if wishing 
to veil the light of the present to conform in tone 
with the dimmer hues of his memory pictures. 

«*T will tell you why your mother sent you to 
me, Alma,”’ he said, ‘‘and then you may judge, 
yourself, what to do.°’ 

«‘Annette Sawtelle—your mother, my dear,— 
lived in a small New England town. Among her 
earliest playmates were Fred Allen and myself. 
Fred left school early and applied himself to a 
small commission business, which he made quite 
successful. I went away to college to pursue my 
studies for the ministry. My vacations were spent 
at home, and with the coming of manhood I was 
conscious of a growing love for Annette. I saw 
that she was pleased when I came home, and 
grieved when I left. I knew that during my ab- 
sence at college Fred was enjoying an honest 
companionship with Annette, which ripened into 
a manly, worthy love for her. When, at length, 
I returned home, happy not only in the posses- 
sion of my ordination, but also in being called to the 
old church of my own town, I went to her, eager 
to tell my love and to ask hers in return. 

«‘Annette was always gay, somewhat thought- 
less, and never serious. I drew her arm through 
mine, and walked with her that night, picturing 
my hopes and plans for the future, telling her of 
my love and asking her to become a part of it. 

‘When I had fairly asked her to marry me,she 
laughingly protested that she was not suited to be 
a clergyman’s wife; but, when I urged, she 
laughed again, and said, ‘ Very well, Louis, you 
shall marry me.’ Then she ran away from me 
and would not let me be by her side again. 

««So I went to my room, and paced the floor in 
an ecstasy of hopes fulfilled and joys gathered, 
ready for tasting.’’ 

The old man was silent for a moment, his face 
radiant with joy. Memory, when not forced, is 
always kind, standing half sidewise and revealing 
only the happier side of her records, 

‘That night I lived in an ideal world of love, 
service, and peace. But next morning I awoke to 
face a bitter reality. As Isat in my study, Fred 
Allen came to me and asked that I pronounce the 
ceremony which was to make Annette his wife. 
He said that it was Annette’s wish that her wed- 
ding should be the first one at which I should of- 
ficiate in my new orders. He loyally begged my 
pardon for winning Annette from me, and then 
handed me a note, which I read with trembling 
hands, and which sealed my lips over my own bit- 
ter disappointment. It read:— 


DEAR OLD LOuIS: You see that I spoke the 
truth when I said that youshould marryme. You 
should n't have been so foolish as to love me, and 
you must forget that you ever wanted to make me 
a clergyman’s wife. I don’t like your books and 
your theories, and I would only disappoint you. 
Fred has promised to let me study for the stage, 
and, if I succeed, he is to be my manager. You 
must remember me as your boyhood sweetheart, 
Louis, and, when you are ready to marry the 
right girl, your best wisher will be—ANNETTE. 


««When he left me I was dazed, and for a time 
bitterness alone held my heart. Then I arose and 
thanked God that I had known what love is, and 
vowed to give my life to leading others to love. I 
prayed that I might live to marry Annette and 
Annette’s children; that I might live to aid her, 
should she ever need it.’’ 

Alma’s eyes were wet, and her hand left Rob- 
ert’s to press down a pain at her heart. 

Robert's active mind was drinking in this 
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homely recital of an old man’s romance, and mak- . 
ing a running fire of indignant comments thereon. 
As the parson proceeded, Robert's sympathy in- 
creased. 

**I spoke the words that made those two man 
and wife, and they went to live in their new home 
in the village. But my heart would’not be still, 
and some friends were so good as to suggest a 
transfer, and I left home. I haven't seen them 
since.’’ Robert put his arm around Alma, for she 
was sobbing. 

‘*I soon left my new place for yet newer work * 
on Puget Sound. Years after, I learned that 
Annette had made a beginning of the stage life 
she so loved. I did not know, until you came to 
me, my child, even of your existence, or of your ~* 
father’s death. Your mother’s letter told me of 
long study and disappointment in her preparation 
for the stage. It told of final success, of your 
birth so many years after the wedding which I had 
sealed, and of aseason of joy for herself and Fred. 
Then death came to him and she worked on * 
alone. As the seasons went on, she found her work 
growing harder and her successes fading to com- 
monplaces. She was obliged to accept such posi- 
tions as could be found in traveling companies. 
As she could not take her growing child with her 
into such a comfortless life, she turned to me, and 
sent you to your Uncle Louis. That act was the 
greatest compliment of my life, as your presence 
has been my greatest happiness.’’ 

The old man was silent, and the listening man 
and maid were hushed before him. The clamor- 
ing of their young loves was silent before the 
grand thought of a lifetime's love. 

‘«It is I, my child; who have the right to give 
you to Robert. I alone have earned that right. I 
am getting old,—older than we have realized. — It 
is better that Robert should assume the head of 
this house while I am yet here to make the way 
easy. But it grieves me, my child, that, while you 
are my dearest success, he is my dearest failure.’’ 

Alma had loved Louis Tremont for what she 
had known. Nowshe knelt by him to thank him 
from the depths of gratitude. As she looked at 
him she felt, for the first time, a sense of the loss 
that must come, for she saw that the veteran was 
nearing the end of a long campaign. 

Robert left those two, feeling that their love 
was too holy for any thought his clumsy words 
could frame. In his own room he fought a battle 
that was new to him, and went down to an old 
defeat: the battle of sympathy for a newly dis- 
covered sorrow, the defeat of hopeless regret. But 
out of the old defeat he rosé on a hope that is ever 
new, and found himself picturing Louis Tremont’ s 
reward in another and better world. Aye, even 
Robert was ready to plead the parson’s cause. 

Alma and the parson held their evening devo- 
tions, the faithful Japanese listening in meek 
reverence. Then the girl bade her guardian good 
night, and told him that she should not leave him 
for Robert. w: 

The old man patted her head and blessed her 
for her love, but added his usual hopeful word. 

‘‘Don’t think of it to-night, my child. Wait 
until to-morrow. The new day will bring new 
opportunities. In the morning we may see a 
change in Robert.’’ 

Then he went away leaning on the Japanese ' 
man servant, for the day had been hard on him. 
In the driving rain of the cold morning, he had 
stood by an open grave; in the afternoon, he had 
sealed two marriages; and the day had ended ° 
with a nerve-sapping recital of his life’s secret. 
He allowed the Japanese to tuck him away as if © 
he were a tired child. 

‘*Good night, Saki. Iam very tired. In the 
morning I shall feel bright again. Good night.’’ 

But, in the morning, when Saki went to call him, 
he found that another messenger had been there ” 
to summon the veteran before his Commander, 
The long campaign was ended. 

To Alma the loss was unspeakable; to Robert | 
it brought a sense of helplessness. For the first 
time the buoyant, resourceful, successful business | 
man saw death enter the circle of his loved ones, 
and he was appalled before the relentless power. 
Had his mill burned, he was insured; had a bank 
failed, he had other securities; had he become ill, 
there were good physicians. But the messenger 
of eternity yielded no alternative. Robert looked 
the inevitable in the face and was afraid. 

A life of sacrifice had seemed most unprofita- 
ble to him. He never could quite understand 
how a man so bright and capable as Louis Tre- © 
mont had gone about such a life while in posses- 

[Concluded on page 234] 
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Before 
Al f heaven is excluded by gold coins held 
r e to the eyes, 

B d, save the gazer,—the lord of a fool's 


Bowing 


\ i inviting to action, with humanity 
for light, 

H ‘id that gilds fashion, and, beyond, 

vallowed in night. 


Wealth- ‘Worship Is a Character-Crushing Calamity - 


zue lick absurd pomp, 
rant hinges of the knee 
low fawning. —SHAKESPEARE. 





W mplacently at the Hottentot whose 
entered in the tawdry ring he wears 

st how much are we raised above 
this sav we who prostrate ourselves before the 
minte of the millionaire? In our absurd 
mone p, we have reached a stage where a 
gO tead of a royal eagle, might well 
be tl of our national spirit. We are 
ho \lmighty Dollar so close to our eyes 
that uring Almighty God. In our old 
a ere asked, ‘‘ What is the chief end 

of 1 e up-to-date reply would be, ‘‘ The 
chief n is to glorify Go/d and to enjoy it 


in 


ng influence of unprincipled wealth 


was nown in the days of antiquity. The 
Bi of the men in whose right hands 
ar 1 and in whose left are bribes. 

hat the Delphic oracle, in response 
to of Philip of Macedon for advice, ut- 
tere rds: 


‘«Make coin thy weapon, and 
tho nquer all.’’ We know that Philip 
boas rrying more fortifications by money 
, saying that a golden key would 
=, and that a mule laden with silver 
could find entrance through any pass. 
ng of bribes is, perhaps, not the worst 
policy of the money-power of to-day. 
The f evil, nowadays, lies in the well-nigh 
unive! wning and cowering before wealth, in 
he ramble for fortune or favor. We are 
1 part, when we should embody a 
pr We stoop over and walk on all fours, 
wher uld stand erect, remembering the 


open te 


hangers-on of the millionaire are 

nd flatterers seeking to push their 

wa social swim. Other classes who bend 

at his fe re working people, who are dependent 
on him for food and shelter. 

VM the way out of this social tangle? The 

answel t clear. But one thing is certain: we 


Mammon Is Subversive 


of Manhood 


O LARGE are the fields, and fertile! O broad is the 
fathomless main! 

Like the mountains, they're calling for manhood, but too 
often they summon in vain; 

While round us the fair, young flowers, and the bees that 
within them lurk, 

Repeat, in their endless endeavor, ‘‘All the joy of the 
world springs from work !"’ 


all need’a keener sense of values. We need to 
set up character (not money,) as the one ideal of 
life that is best worth while. 

But can we hope for this higher and better ideal, 
as long as so many thousands are beholden to the 
rich man for their bread and butter? Is it not the 
need of an opportunity to work ?—is it not a sense 
of self-preservation in the struggle for existence? 
—is it not some such mental pressure that impels 
so many to play the toady and to wear a flunkey’s 
coat? Will it be possible, some time, to devise a 
plan to make the toiling thousands independent 
of the millionaire,—independent of both his good 
will and his caprice ? 

But, while we are waiting for a better order of 
things, it behooves us to take a stronger hold on 
the ideal of American manhood. Let us be re- 
spectful,—even reverent,—but always dignified. 

Nothing unmans us more quickly than the con- 
tagion of servility. Yet this disease is spread 
broadcast like a pestilence. Not a few, to-day, 
would commend the bad advice of bluff old Dr. 
Johnson, as to the art of getting on in the world. 
In his famous ‘‘ Life of Johnson,’’ that busybody, 
Boswell, says: ‘‘I talked of the mode adopted by 
some to rise in the world by courting great men, 
and I asked Johnson whether he had ever sub- 
mitted to it. Johnson replied: ‘Why, sir, I 
never was near enough to great men to court them. 
. . .. You are not to do what you think wrong; 
and you are to calculate, and not pay too dear for 
what you get. You must not give a shilling’s 
worth of court for sixpence worth of good. But, 
if you can get a shilling’s worth of good for six- 
pence worth of court, you are a fool if you do not 
pay court.’ ’’ 

We are making remarkable progress in wealth- 
gathering, yet one thing is certain,—we shall 
reach no enduring greatness until we make man- 
hood stand higher than money. A mere million- 
aire, with his cramped and sordid life, cuts a sorry 
figure when measured by the side of a progressive 
editor, an unselfish teacher, or a distinguished in- 
ventor. 


We are naturally hero-worshipers, and it is 


and Womanhood - - - - 


ROBERT MACKAY 


"THEN, ok: how can you worship so weakly, when a 
monarch of money appears, 

As the hoofs of his steeds o’er you trample, in the dust 
that is wet with your tears? 

Ah, brothers of mind and of muscle,—ah, sisters of deft- 
1 ess and skill,— 

Be yourselves kings and queens of high purpose! Be 
ez th's monarchs!—you can, if you will. 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


right that we should be. The thing important is 
that we should choose the true heroes, not the 
stuffed ones, not the pompous nothings strutting 
out their little hour upon a painted stage. Let us 
choose for our honor‘ng the large-hearted servants 
of mankind. 

Once upon a time a distinguished foreign noble- 
man visited our land, and desired to meet a rep- 
resentative American fainily. To whom was he 
pointed? To the family of that worthy minister 
of the Gospel who stands tor a clean life and the 
sacred rights of the people? To the family of 
that conscientious teacher who is touching young 
souls with ideals and inspirations? No; the noble- 
man was pointed by well-nigh all of us to the 
family of a Sir Croesus, who had inherited un- 
earned millions, and who was in no wise a repre- 
sentative of our American grit and generosity, of 
our democratic simplicity and fellow-feeling, to 
say nothing of our art and letters. 

Thomas Hughes said, long ago, that we may 
not be able to hinder people in general from being 
helpless and vulgar,—from letting themselves fall 
into slavery to things about them, if they are rich, 
or from aping the habits and vices of the rich, if 
they are poor. But, as he says, we may live 
simple, manly lives, ourselves, speaking our own 
thoughts, paying our own way, and doing our own 
work, whatever that may be. We shall remain 
gentlemen as long as we follow these rules, even 
if we have to sweep a crossing for a livelihood. 
But we shall not remain gentlemen, in anything 
but the name, if we depart from these rules, 
though we may be set to govern a kingdom. 

The mortal bane in all this money-worship, this 
toadyism, and timeserving, is the effect it has on 
the soul of the toady and timeserver. It calls 
his attention away from the real and the perma- 
nent in life to the false and the fleeting. It robs 
him of the idea that character is the chief glory of 
man. Character is the one thing whose founda- 
tions go down to the world’s granite; and when 
to character we add culture, we come into an 
inheritance more durable than time and richer 
than the kingdoms of this world. 
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: James W. Alexander 





Many men engaged in soliciting life insurance have found it 
sufficiently profitable to be considered a permanent undertaking 





HE time is past for regarding life-insurance soliciting as a 
temporary occupation. None but men who are sure that 

the field offers them a complete career, and adequate reward 
for their output of energy and talent through the whole course 
of their working years, can succeed nowadays in business. 
The success of most of these is very pronounced. The work 
possesses the particularity of giving unusually meager returns 
to those who are not adapted to it, and unusually great returns 
to men who have the courage, perseverance, taci, hopefulness, 
up-to-date methods, and ability requisite to build up a life-in- 
surance clientelage. There is a considerable number of men 
in this country who earn, as life-insurance agents, more money 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 


PRESIDENT OF THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE - ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION so. 


It requires men of tact, integrity, education, and personality, 
who base their methods on a well-defined system of business 





him. ‘‘Prospects’’ that he had strong hopes of will suddenly 
turn cold, and many will postpone, indefinitely, the matter of 
taking outa policy. He will make mistakes that will cost him 
premiums, but he must not allow these setbacks to discourage 
him. . He must remember that they are the common lot of 
all. If he is a weakling, or discovers that, by reason of tem- 
perament or some other cause, he is not adapted to the insur- 
ance business, he will drop out before :iany months have 
passed. But, if he has the true spirit, if he is determined to 
‘‘fight it out,’’ he will keep at work, and will be glad he did 
He will find that his first efforts, that seemed barren of 





every year than is paid to the president of the United States. 

The income of a few is nearly double the president's salary. 

Almost without exception, these men began with no capital but brains and 
energy. Of course, they have exceptional qualities, or, rather, an excep- 
tional combination of everyday qualities, the chief of which are energy, 
will power, and common sense. Hardly any of them can be said to have 
unusually brilliant minds, and very few of them are college graduates. But 
they know the world and know men. They have confidence in themselves, 
and strength of will. 

Will power is probably the most necessary attribute in soliciting life 
insurance.’ Men are like turtles in one respect: when asked to spend 
money for which they see no immediate or personal return, they instinc- 
tively withdraw within themselves and present nothing but a hard shell to 
the designing enemy. It is the business of a life-insurance agent to lodge 
his darts of reason and common sense beneath this shell,to get behind the 
protective.crust in a man’s mind, to overcome his hesitation and his tend- 
ency to say, with the cheerful Spaniard,—‘‘To-morrow, or the day after.’’ 


In This Profession, there Is Plenty gf Room at the Bottom 


An agent must be able, to some extent, to direct and mold the mind 
of the ‘‘ prospect’’ who has not been educated up to the insurance idea. To 
accomplish this, it is obvious that he must inspire confidence and possess 
a personality of sufficient force to give his words weight. The men who 
have won the remarkable successes in the insurance field go beyond this. 
They are always enthusiastic and optimistic; and, as surely as a burning 
flame will light a match, they communicate their enthusiasm to others. 
These men cannot be easily analyzed or explained. They were, appar- 
ently, born for the business. 

I believe that any man of average ability, industry, and strength of 
character can attain, in the insurance business, an entirely satisfactory po- 
sition in life. The calling is one, above all others, that has the latch- 
string out for young men who aye beginning life without special advantages, 
who are entering the battle, not in automobiles or carriages, or in push- 
carts, with relatives or friends behind, but afoot. As I have indicated, 
they need not have money, nor a higher education. They need not sit 
in offices, waiting for business, while expenses are running on. They need 
not drift. There is plenty for them todo. The older professions are, un- 
doubtedly, greatly overcrowded. We are overburdened with lawyers, 
doctors, and clergymen. There are not enough fees to go around, and an 
undue proportion suffer the pangs of failure. 

In the other professions, it is said that there is plenty of room at the 
top. In life insurance, there is plenty of room at the bottom; that is, for 
young fellows just beginning. To one man who is insured for his life, there 
are many who might be. Even in New York City, where there are more 
agents in proportion to the population than anywhere else in this country, 
not one tenth of the field is covered. It is a field that keeps constantly 
renewing itself. Young men who are taking upon themselves the respon- 
sibilities of married life need life insurance, and can be convinced of the 
fact. Men who are already insured almost alwavs take out larger policies 
as their incomes grow. Thus an agent obtains a clientelage which is a 
continuing source of income to him. 

This matter of an income that possesses stability is, of course, very 
important from the standpoint of an agent. No man feels that he is mak- 
ing a proper provision for his family, or is satisfied with his occupation, if 
it is a kind that ceases to yield a return immediately upon his temporary 
suspension of work from illness or any other cause. 


A Novice Must Expect Disappointments, but He Can Overcome Them 


The agent who wins does so absolutely on his own merit. _A young 
man who begins with no influence may think he is heavily handicapped 
when compared with the fellow who has plenty of prosperous relatives and 
friends to take out insurance, and give him letters of introduction. Asa 
matter of fact, he is at very slight disadvantage. Friends and relatives, no 
matter what their preliminary promises and intentions may have been, 
are very often found wanting when the time comes for them to be useful, 
and the man who has been depending upon them is apt to be greatly dis- 
appointed and disheartened, whereas the man who has based no hopes on 
the promises of friends does not feel any discouragement of this kind. He 
gets to work at once, in the most practical way. He asks no favors and 
makes friends on the mutual benefit plan. While it is, of course, better to 
begin any business in youth, middle-aged and elderly men are not by any 
means barred from the insurance field, as long as they retain their mental 
and physical vigor. Some remarkable successes have been won by men 
who have passed the meridian of life. Through an unfortunate circum- 
stance, a good business man may fail, but he has two assets—experience 
and knowledge of men,—which he can almost immediately turn into money 
in life-insurance soliciting. 

It is of the young men that I am thinking most. A novice will have 
many disappointments. Persons whom hé felt certain of getting will fail 


results, have not been fruitless, after all. The ‘‘prospects’’ 
that put him off will begin to succumb. He will be unearth- 
ing new ones constantly, many of them in accidental ways. 
Those whom he has insured will tell their friends about it and about him, 
and will become zealous workers in his interest. Thus will the circle of his 
business become gradually wider and his income larger. ‘‘The agony of 
first efforts’’ will be a thing of the past; he will be a full-fledged insurance 
agent, well satisfied with the present and with the prospects for the future. 


Often the Most Convincing Talker Cannot Close a Deal 


All this means not only hard work, but also hard work coupled with 
tact and system. The matter of system is very important in soliciting,and 
yet is likely to be neglected by a young agent. The latter is very prone to 
waste time. If he does not see a certain man, he may not have anybody 
else on his list to interview at once, and so whiles away a number of hours 
in idleness. When he gets a good premium, he is under strong temptation 
to ‘‘rest on his oars.’’. A man of superabundant energy can, of course, do 
more work in a day than can he who is only ordinarily endowed. I most 
certainly do not believe that a man should overtax himself. He should 
measure his capacity for work and conform to it evenly and regularly. He 
should make up his mind to see a certain number of men every day. By this 
method he will accomplish much more than the man who works by spurts 
and starts, proceeding on the principle of doing two days’ work in one and 
resting the next two days. 

A careful canvass is as important as an energetic one. The work does 
not by any means consist entirely in calling on men. It is essential to ob- 
tain information about a man before you call on him, learning all you can 
of his business prospects, his income, his family, and his personal charac- 
teristics. Armed with this knowledge, you are in a very much better 
position to state your life-insurance arguments, in a way that will appeal 
to him, than if you called on him in a haphazard way, as many agents do. 
Before calling, outline, in your mind, the argument you intend to use with 
that particular man, yet be quick and clever enough to change your 
tactics the instant you notice that you are on the wrong tack. You must 
know the best time to call, when to leave, and when to ask your visitor 
for his signature. You must never lose sight of the fact that this signa- 
ture is what you are after. Yet you must be very careful not to present 
the application until the time is ripe for it. There are men who are bril- 
liant talkers, who can invariably convince a man that he needs insurance, 
yet who fail as agents simply because they do not know how to close a deal; 
they seem to lack that delicate insight and understanding of the workings 
of another mind that tells a good solicitor just when his ‘‘ prospect’’ is 
ready for the final thrust. Such men lack tact, a quality which should be 
inborn, but which can be cultivated and developed in a marked degree, if 
a man gives his mind to it and is intelligent enough to profit by experience, 


An Agent Is One of the Vertebrae gf a Company: He Can Achieve Power 


Don't bore a man by talking too much. Explain your policy, and 
bring forth your arguments as briefly and concisely as possible. Keep to 
the point at issue. Don’t waste a business man’s time by random conver- 
sation and stories. He may laugh at your anecdotes; but, after you have 
gone, he will probably feel that you took too much of his time. 

Two or three clear-cut interviews ought to bring a ‘‘prospect’’ to the 
signing point. Some,of course, require longer ‘‘nursing,’’ but it never pays 
to keep at a man continually. You tire him and yourself, and might use 
your time more profitably elsewhere. 

Another thing that never pays is the practice, unfortunately very com- 
mon, of disparaging all companies Cut your own, and all agents but 
yourself. This brings the whole business into disrepute, and is likely to 
cause a man to wonder whether, after all, you are a bright and shining ex- 
ception in this aggregation of iniquity. As a matter of fact, all agents who 
are pursuing their work conscientiously are very useful members of society, 
and are worthy of the respect of all, even of their business competitors. In- 
deed, our business is much more sacred than any ordinary business. We 
have in our keeping the interests of widows and orphans. 

The best societies make a constant endeavor to discover the men who 
work with this spirit; and, when they find them, they try to show them that 
their services are appreciated. If they desire a change from field to office 
work, they are given it when possible. Nothing is left undone that will 
help the agents, for they are, of course, the bone and sinew of a company. 
We are all workers together for a common end. If, in addition to ability as 
a field worker, a man has executive ability, he may achieve a position in 
the insurance business of unusually large rewards and great power. He 
may become, first, a general manager, —that is, the manager of a certain dis- 
trict, directing the work of all the agents therein. These places are much 
sought for, as the general agent usually receives a commission on the returns 
of all agents under him, and has an excellent vantage ground for the writing 
of a very large personal business. There are, of course, various grades of 


districts, the best men working up to the control of the most remunerative 
The man who regards the work as a makeshift is the one who fails. 


ones. 
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Inventions that Await the Touch gf Genius : PASS 








There are still numberless things needed to per- 
fect the world and make work simple; many of 
them are little things that seem easy to invent 


OR EVERY ingenious young American, rich prizes are waiting, not only for 

great discoveries, but also for little things, simple improvements on the 
things we have. Whatever occupation he may choose, he will find that 
that calling is in need of men who can think of something new and better. 
For the men who have thought of new things, however simple, there have 
been, in recent years in America, rich material rewards. Such a man was 
Hayward Augustus Harvey, who recently died a millionaire. His father 
was the village blacksmith in Jamestown, New York, early in the last cen- 
tury. Harvey saw how slow was the work of forging small things on an 
anvil, and sought to do it by labor-saving machinery. He became the 
pioneer in screw machinery and automatic pin machinery. He revolu- 
tionized screw-making. The gimlet-pointed screw was his. His last im- 
portant discovery was the armor-making process which bears his name. 
He took out seventy-nine patents,—not very many for a life of seventy 
years, but he did not rush to the patent office with every half-conceived 
idea. No fortune was ever more honestly earned or justly deserved than 
his. Like many other inventors, he showed his fellow men howto live simply. 


The World Must Have a Passenger Steamship that Will not Sink 


Concentrate your mind on the subject of needed inventions for five 
minutes, and you can think of a dozen things, any one of which would 
make its inventor rich beyond the dreams of avarice. To give a list of all 
the inventions that are needed in this year, 1902, would be beyond any 
man s power, but it is possible to indicate the paths which practical invent- 
ors are following. The suggestions here given were gathered by the writer 
from editors of some of the leading English and American technical jour- 
nals, from prominent patent solicitors, from manufacturers, scientists, en- 
gineers, and workers in many occupations. Each of these hints will, 
undoubtedly, suggest other needed inventions to imaginative minds. 

The saving of life at sea is one of the great problems of the day. 
Inventors have had their attention directed to the problem through the of- 


fer of the Pollock prizes of one hundred thousand francs (twenty thousand 
dollars,) for the most meritorious life-saving devices. The awful disaster 
off Cape Sable, four years ago, when a French liner, ‘‘ La Bourgogne,’’ was 
sunk in collision with the ‘‘Cromartyshire,’’ is still fresh in the minds of 


everyone. The heirs of Anthony Pollock, who, with his wife, lost his life 
in that wreck, have set aside one hundred thousand francs as a reward for 
inventors who will make such an awful loss of life less possible. Although 
many devices were submitted by inventors, in competition for the Pollock 
prizes at the recent Paris Exposition, the jury has not found a single inven- 
tion worthy of the highest award. Some day, we must have a steamship 
that will not sink, but before that time there will be rich rewards to 
all inventors who make ocean voyages safer. A device has long been 
needed to warn ships in fogs of the approach of other ships. From recent 
experiments with wireless telegraphy, it seems probable that this discovery 
will be of great service in preventing collisions at sea. Two ships equipped 
with the proper instruments will automatically inform each other of their 
proximity. But much able inventive research is still needed along this line. 
Inventions are needed, too, to warn mariners of their approach to icebergs, 
rocks, shoals, and derelicts. Many other inventions relating to shipping 
are needed, the one which now has the greatest interest being the accelera- 
tion of speed, a thing which deserves more attention than it is receiving. 


Railroads still Cry for Perfected Automatic Signaling Apparatus 


In no other country of the world are railways so wonderfully developed 
as in the United States, but our railway officials are eager to pay well for 
valuable inventions which will make railway travel speedier, more comfort- 
able, less dangerous, and cheaper. An invention that will reduce operat- 
ing expenses is always welcomed by boards of directors, who are sometimes 
at their wits’ end to secure sufficient money, at the end of a year, to pay the 
usual dividends to the shareholders. Nearly every winter, thousands of 
miles of railway are at a standstill for days at a time, because the locomo- 
tives are powerless to push snow plows through great snowdrifts. Thou- 
sands of dollars are lost in a blizzard, because freight trains are stalled in 
drifts. The railways want all kinds of safety appliances that will prevent 
collisions, breakdowns, and derailments. The government of New Zealand 
has offered a prize of three thousand pounds for a practical device for ar- 
resting sparks, which now cause many costly fires, All the newest signal- 
ing apparatus, switches, brakes, couplers, and heaters can be greatly 
improved. The present rail-joint is not satisfactory. In the invention of 
automatic signaling apparatus, there is work to keep any inventor busy all 
his life. 

Great strides have been made in this country in inventions relating to 
agriculture. The plows, harrows, planters, seeders, reapers, and binders of 
the great West are all the product of American ingenuity. But the farmer 
has greater need for the inventor now than ever before. He wants more 
labor-saving machinery, to enable him to place his products on the mar- 
ket at less cost than now, so that he will not have to mortgage his farm 


during periods of financial depression. British agriculture is rap- 
idly declining, and seems almost on the point of being entirely 
extinguished, because the British farmer has not the labor-saving 


machinery to make farming profitable. Agriculturists in Eng- 
land are crying, ‘‘Come, ye great inventors, and save us from 


destruction!’ The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association has of- 
fered prizes amounting to eighty-five hundred dollars for a sugar- 
cane reaper,and a device for transporting the cane from the fields 
to the railways. In the South, a cotton-picker would make a 


great fortune for the inventor. In Mexico, they are looking for 
a machine to separate the fiber from ‘‘sisal’’ hemp. 
When the United States was at war with Spain, the patent office 
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was flooded with applications for patents on war materials; but they were 
mostly worthless. No field of research offers a greater opportunity for an in- 
ventor than improvements in the materials of war. The United States Board 
of Ordnance and Fortifications gives the greater part of its time to the con- 
sideration of inventions submitted to it, but not one idea in a hundred is 
worthy of an hour's attention. War is a science, and only men who make 
it a life-study are properly qualified to do its inventive work. Just now, the 
governments of the world are spending many millions of dollars experi- 
menting with new field guns that will shoot rapidly, with accuracy, at long 
range. The Boers have taught the European governments the value of 
good field artillery. Fortunes await inventors who will improve the exist- 
ing ordnance; who wili put a better rifle in the hands of the common sol- 
dier; who will make a high-explosive that will always do its work when it is 
wanted, and never when it is not wanted, and that will explode outside or 
inside a thickly armored battleship at the will of the gunner. 

The housewife is looking all the time for something new. Kerosene 
and gas-lamp burners are needed that will give a whiter, brighter light, and 
less heat. Many things are done by hand in the kitchen, and the house- 
wife rightfully complains of the drudgery that keeps her from getting all 
the happiness out of life that she deserves, because inventors have not sup- 
plied her with enough labor-saving contrivances. But the kitchen has been 
greatly improved in recent years, although much more is to be done. A 
slow-burning match that will not blow out would make a fortune for its in- 
ventor. The Belgian government has recently offered a prize of fifty thou- 
sand francs (ten thousand dollars,) for a match paste that does not contain 
phosphorus. Little things like collar and cuff fasteners can always be im- 
proved upon. The owners of horses will pay well for a nailless horseshoe. 


A New Substance to Make Paper Will soon Be Absolutely Necessary 


In the utilization of waste products in making cheap substitutes for 
expensive materials, there is an attractive field for the inventor. Rubber, 
for example, is growing dearer every year. Some success has been had 
lately in making a rubber-like article from other plants, but a fortune is 
waiting for the man who will bring forward a real substitute. ‘‘ Paper is 
cheap,’’ you may hear a newspaper editor say to the young reporters who 
crowd too many lines on a page, but the owner of the publication does not 
think so, when he has to spend a million dollars or more in a year for white 
paper. Wood-pulp paper is growing more expensive; the man who makes 
paper out of some other fiber, at less cost, will not need to worry about his 
financial future. A company is being formed to make paper from the waste 
hulls of the cotton seed; nearly every other part of the plant is now utilized. 
Paving materials are far from perfect. Asphalt is very expensive, and there 
are many objections to it. What is wanted is a material that will have all 
the permanency of -asphalt, all the silence of the wood pavements of Lon- 
don, and all the holding qualities of the country macadamized road,—a 
pavement that will be firm, but soft; that will be smooth, but not slippery; 
that will last, and yet can be easily removed; and that, above all else, will be 
clean. To be a cheap pavement, it ought to be made from some waste ma- 
terial. A fire-proof substitute for wood, made from waste material, will pay 
its inventor well. Manufacturers are all searching for new materials, and 
for new and cheaper processes of metal-working. Reduce, by a dollar a 
ton, the cost of making steel, and you can add enormously to the net 
earnings of the United States Steel Corporation, which has funds ready to 
reward the successful inventor. Flexible glass is not impossible. Think 
what it would be worth to the trades! Mine-owners often leave neglected 
great mountains of metal because they cannot extract the ore profitably. 
They welcome every invention which helps them to increase their earnings. 

The invention of all kinds of labor-saving machinery is occupying the 
attention of inventors all over the world. American inventors set the pace 
for the world in this field, and that is why we are able to undersell foreign- 
ers in the markets of all nations. American manufacturers will pay lib- 
erally for tools and machines that will reduce the cost of production. Go 
into any factory, and you will see work being done by hand that could be 
done by machinery, and work being done by machinery that ought to be 
done more rapidly and at less cost. In the development of power, its trans- 
mission, and its transformation into heat, light, and electricity, there is an 
unbounded field of work for the greatest inventive minds. We want cheaper 
power; we want to catch some of the nine-tenths of the energy we lose in 
burning coal. We want new fuels. We want more economically operated 
motors for stationary work, and also for fast !ocomotion on land and sea. 


The Future of Invention Is Fraught with Magnificent Possibilities 


When all the inventions and discoveries herein suggested have been 
made, there will still be a trackless wilderness beyond, with its treasures of 
new wonders waiting for pioneers. Scientific bodies all over the world offer 
yearly prizes for inventors. The Paris Academy of Sciences, for example, 
distributes two hundred and fifty thousand francs (fifty thousand dollars, ) 
annually. Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, has recently left a fortune of 
over eight million dollars, the income of which is to be awardec, 
every five years, in five equal prizes of about eighty thousand 
dollars each, three of them for inventions or discoveries, as fol- 
lows :— 

1.—To the person having made the most important discovery 
or invention in the department of physical science. 

2.—To the person having made the most important discovery, or 
having produced the greatest improvement, in chemistry. 

3.—To the author of the most important discovery in the depart- 
ment of physio!ogy or of medicine. 

There is still work for brains in the world; the future beto- 
kens a myriad possibilities tending toward perfection. No one 
= need fear that a worthy invention will pass unnoticed. 
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Mindfully, 
with high 
conscience, 
true scholars 
study all things, 
and learn 
betimes 

to use aright 

all weapons 

in all armories. 
M. F. Tupper 






ucH has been said of the importance of tech- 
nical excellence in public speaking. The 
value of a rich, responsive voice, grace and poise 
of action and of bearing, a wealth of resource in 
words, and general facility of expression, is obvi- 
ous. These things, however, are the favorable 
conditions for the activity of an orator, rather than 
the weapons which he wields. Moreover, they 
serve him only as they are subordinated to the 
main things, never when they lead. Many an 
orator has made his power felt when such condi- 
tions were largely lacking. When the soul speaks, 
it makes its own conditions. 

The aggregation of weapons which are potent 
in the hands of an orator constitutes, when bound 
together by that indefinable something which we 
term individuality, that wealth of being which 
alone is the basis of greatness. It is impossible 
to influence men by anything that you have not 
within; that you have not realized,in some sense 
and in some measure, within yourself. To be,— 
that is the first essential in oratory. 


Sympathy an? Reverence Are Powerful Factors 
Men have not always recognized that laws of 
education and of art, being universal, have their 
corresponding laws in the realm of ethics,—that 
they do not differ from spiritual laws. But the 
great artists have been those who have transcended 
the petty conventions of technique and have re- 
vealed the eternal verities of faith, hope,and love. 
Shall we not give love the first place in the 
equipment of an orator? An expansive, overflow- 
ing love for God's universe includes even the 
meanest of His creatures, and finds nothing mean 
or common, because it recognizes that the least 
part of His universe serves its purpose in the ful- 
fillment of His great plan. You have been in the 
presence of very few men and women who possess 
this great power; you have felt that their presence, 
whether they spoke or not, was a benediction. 
Closely allied to this weapon is another, —rever- 
ence. Love for all conscious being, and reverence 
in the presence of life, must be behind and in all 
that an orator says. Accompanying this great 
power and arising from it is sympathy,—a feeling 
with men. Sympathy is born of the union of love 
with power, that divine attribute, the imagination, 
which enables one to put himself in another’ s place. 


Never Make Discourse Indefinite or Impersonal 


No orator ever exerted a great and lasting influ- 
ence without faith: faith in himself, faith in 
human nature, faith in the inevitability of law, 
faith in an overruling Providence. It is one of 
his mightiest weapons. You cannot convince 
people unless you speak out of a great conviction 
in your heart. This power is reinforced by hope, 
a cheery optimism, that, by making men feel 
that the world is growing better, inspires them to 
help its reformation. These qualities are conta- 
gious; they are persuasive. 

But we must add to these weapons that intel- 
lectual quality which men call common sense; 
which is neither more nor less than a sense of 
proportion, an appreciation of relationships, a 
perception of the ratio of values. An orator has 
the power of clear, clean, logical thought, whereby 
he convinces his hearers through the activity of 
their own minds. Presence is convincing, com- 
pelling, often lifting auditors to a higher plane, 
but men demand more than an intangible influ- 
ence; they demand that their mental activities be 
quickened, that they be led to think for themselves. 

An effectual weapon for an orator is reserve 


Charles Wesle 
[President, 


power, so that what he is offering seems but a 
suggestion of many weightier things that he is 
holding in reserve. A discourse that carries this 
impression of a wealth of reserve behind it can- 
not fail to influence an audience. 

««But,’’ someone says, ‘‘ you have told us about 
qualities that are just as essential anywhere else in 
life as they are in oratory.’’ That is quite likely, 
since I have not been able to separate life and ora- 
tory; that is, life from its expression. I grant 
that we must understand the specific application 
of these laws in oratory, if we would become ora- 
tors. Inother words, we must be able to wield 
our weapons, else they are obviously ineffective. 
Men have been loving, and sympathetic, and be- 
lieving, and hopeful, but have not been great 
orators, —perhaps the world has not suspected that 
they were orators, although I think they must have 
been, in some degree. 

How, then, is one to realize oratorical power 
through love for men? By forming the habit of 
service,—of relating oneself—one’s thought, ac- 
tion, and speech,—to other. people. Oratorical 
power is not developed by forgetting the audience, 
as some people have thought; one rather develops 
it by living in the audience, and striving to direct 
their thinking. We are too prone to make our 
discourse indefinite,—impersonal in its applica- 
tion. Oratory is, in a sense, the most personal of 
the arts, the most immediately soul-searching, but 
we are afraid to send it directly home. We are 
cowards when we speak to men. We forget that 
the only legitimate motive that we can have in ap- 
pearing before an audience is to serve it by relating 
truth. ‘What are you going to do about it?’’ is 
the unspoken question which must underlie every 
truth; but not in an impertinent way, for you 
should remember that it is not your question, not 
your heart-searching. Your hearers would have 
every right to resent the question from you; it 
would be impertinence. It is rather the searching 
of truth,—a turning of the eyes of the listeners 
upon their own souls, to make them search their 
hearts, but the orator must not attempt the search. 
Although oratory is personal in its application to 
an audience, it is, like all other art, impersonal 
in its origin. You speak not your message; you 
have no business to offer a truth to people simply 
because you believe it. You must believe it to be 
truth, but you have no proprietorship over it. 
Personality must be a transparency through which 
universal truth may shine. 


Try to Kindle the Sparks gf Divine Life 


Again, your love must manifest itself in a greater 
and more persistent endeavor to engage the inter- 
est of men in the truths which you present. You 
cannot help them by their own thinking, unless 
you first interest them. Remember, too, that your 
motto is not to be, merely, ‘‘I would serve men,”’ 
but, ‘‘I would serve these men before me by this 
particular thought.’” You must teach specific les- 
sons in a concrete form; vague or abstract truths 
never touch human hearts. 

Your effort to interest men in the thoughts 
which you present need not be an anxious en- 
deavor; it will defeat its own end if it is. Thisis 
where your faith must be manifest. You must 
trust that, if your appreciation of the thought is 
keen enough, and your motive—to show it to your 
audience,—sufficiently strong, your hearers will 
see it and act upon it. Anxiety is always a limi- 
tation; an orator should always seek to reveal the 
illimitable. 

But, besides this faith that the power of truth 
will make itself felt, when the truth is held up be- 
fore men, you must know an unfaltering faith in 
human nature. You must believe that there is a 
spark of divine life in every soul, waiting to be 
fanned into a flame. You must believe that it is 
worth while to speak to the highest in men, in all 
faith that they will respond. We do not believe 
in our fellow men, else we would not trifle with 
them as we do. A large audience cannot long be 
influenced as one man, except to noble impulses. 
Men meet only on the heights. 

Not only must there be the faith in your mes- 
sage and faith in them for whom it is intended; 
there must also be faith in yourself as the revealer 
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Oratory 
is the 
great power 
that moves 
nations 
to do and dare; 
it was oratory 
that wrecked Rome 
and made 
Christianity live. 

A. Lincoln 
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of that message. This faith in self is quite dis- 


tinct from egotism. It recognizes the munificence 
of God’s great plan; it perceives that every part of 
His creation serves a purpose, however humble, 
in the fulfillment of that plan. It leads you to 
say: ‘God has given me a voice, and other agents 
of expression; surely, He can speak through them 
to the world if I can put self out of the way."’ 
Lack of faith in self as an avenue of expression 
inhibits the power to speak to men. Everyone 
can reflect the ray of light which falls upon his 
eye, and which is a little different from that of 
any other angle of vision. Why do we not believe 
that some portion of truth which the world needs 
can speak through us? Why do we not sometimes 
cease our apologies and our protestations, which 
are the most futile manifestations of self-conscious- 
ness, and honestly lose ourselves in an endeavor 
to serve our fellow men, until we forget to care 
whether we are making a good impression, whether 
we are appearing at our best orin a ridiculous light? 


The Power to Relate Thought Is Indispensable 


I have suggested the importance of that discern- 
ing love which is dependent upon the imagina- 
tion,—sympathy. How is it manifest in an ora- 
tor? It reveals itself in an endeavor to meet his 
hearers on common ground. Unless he can do 
this, his other powers, however great, may be un- 
availing. He is safe in speaking to the highest in 
men ;—yes, but he may not touch the secret springs 
of the heart, may not make himself even intelli- 
gible to men, unless he has realized, it may be in 
imagination, the conditions of which they are the 
product. He must know their language before he 
can speak to them. He must interpret his mes- 
sage, without sacrificing any of its beauty and its 
strength, into terms of their own lives. If he has 
lived much with men, and has had a wide experi- 
ence in real life, so much the better. If he has 
not, it is no reason for discouragement. It is not 
impossible for some men to live all lives in im- 
agination. But, whether in real life or only in 
imagination, an orator must truly live all lives. 
He must be able always, and on the instant, to 
command the point of view of other men, This 
is a mighty and indispensable weapon. Many 
an elevating discourse has been wasted, futile, be- 
cause the orator was powerless to relate his 
thought to his audience. He could not put him- 
self in the place of the average man before him. 


Imagination Is the Orator’s Wellspring 


But this divine faculty, the imagination, has yet 
another office which makes it an effectual weapon 
in an orator’s warfare. It is largely through the 
imagination that the ideal is realized, that new and 
larger truths are revealed, and that new meanings 
are revealed in old truths. There is the great 
mission of the orator. He is to be the seer, the 
poet, who illuminates the commonplace, till there 
is no commonplace; who makes the ideal possi- 
ble and even practicable. What right have you 
to stand before men and tell them the same old 
things that they have always known, that they 
have heard a thousand times before? You pro- 
test, ‘‘But one cannot be original! There is no 
new truth to tell men.’’ Ah, but it is your busi- 
ness to find something new in the old,—new 
meanings, new relationships, new applications; 
a fresh realization of it in your own soul,—all 
new, except the old bare statement of the fact! 
Facts are old and limited; truth is always new and 
limitless. You have no business to proclaim old 

[Concluded on page 278) 
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With Young 


1atks 


In the ordinary duties of the household, one 
may find sufficient exercise for physical culture 


CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 


sive you a ‘‘physical culture’’ talk, not from the view- 
medical woman, not from the proud altitude of a dress 


I AM 


point I 


reformer from the platform of one who has a ‘‘system’’ to boom, 
but just f kopje of common sense. If what I say seems novel or 
startlin t over, and compare it with what you have heard before. 
Ina yf counselors, there is safety. 

e address myself to the most unfortunate among you, to the 
ones tly laced by environment, to those for whom the health- 
givin the appetite-developing scrubbing brush, and the invigora- 
ting fe ter are forbidden fruit. Ido pity you, but your case is not 


hope iO 


you that a hundred and one systems of physical culture 
have be ed, just as a wheeled chair is invented for an invalid, or a 
crutch for ripple; just as ear trumpets are made to aid the deaf, and 


specta elp impaired eyesight. Of course, the vision through spec- 
tacles w ver be the same as normal vision, nor will the ear trumpet 
fully take the place of a perfect ear. But each will assist the luckless vic- 
tim ton the best of unpleasant conditions. 


Of course I advise you not to struggle for the broom or the scrubbing 
brush or the duster. Struggling is unladylike, even when it is for the 
ballot. Maybe you are not permitted to busy your fingers with anything 
more tirin 1 brush and palette, or the keys of a piano. Perhaps the 
flush ¢ healthy exercise produces is always rebuked when it appears on 


your cheek. Perhaps you may not even go walking without a chaperon for 
whom | valking isan aged dream of youth. But do not think of 


strug¢ Render unto Czesar the things that are Czsar’s, for Social 
Convent tyrant before whom even widows sometimes tremble and 
hide their | What chance has a young girl? 


Hypochondria Is the Greatest and most Complete Creator gf Social Atrophy 
There is 


But riding—horseback riding,—ought to be open to you. 


nothing better calculated to free you from the blues. Every muscle of the 
human f e is exercised in riding. Fencing is also good, for it trains eye 
and nerve as well as muscle. I am told that, in the gymnasiums of some 
girls’ scho even boxing is encouraged, for the same reason. If your 
doctor s 1 have no heart trouble, tennis is all right. Bicycling devel- 
ops certain muscles at the expense of others. Golfing is often done so 
lazily tl loses its value. Rowing is excellent, and so is swimming. 
But, wl exercises you may choose, be regular and temperate in pur- 
suing tl You will find any simple system of gymnastics in your room 
worth wl But don't start out with a plan that takes more than a half- 
hour, be e you want something that you can maintain for more than 
three days. 

So far, I have spoken only of those who are really suffering from sheer 
social atrophy They deserve pity and sympathy from their sisters more 
fortunately situated. But there is a large class of girls whose fear of what 
people 1y is nothing on earth but hypochondria. They need the 
faith cure id nothing more, to open to them the blessings of the scrub- 
bing I nd health. 

I snew a young woman of eighteen, the daughter of a prosperous 
farmer, w versuaded her fond papa to buy her a neat sidesaddle and 
keep for her a stylish riding horse. She made for herself a riding skirt, 
and for round the grace of her equestrianism was generally com- 
mented on. One Wednesday morning, I dropped in at her house, and 
found na hard at work at the churn. It was warm, and the per- 


spiration was fast dropping from her face, but the dasher of the churn kept 
mer! work, and it was almost time for the butter to ‘‘come.’’ 
this ?’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ Ruth always used to do the churning 


for y ere is she ?”’ 
mother sighed, ‘‘ Ruth always goes riding on Wednesdays, 


now. A really, I don’t mind it at all. This is first-class exercise, you 
know, al m getting too stout. It does me a lot of good.”’ 


time after that, with the tender solicitude of a neighbor, I 
ith went out on horseback every Wednesday morning, — 
\t other times, her riding was done irregularly. I thought 
of al Newfoundland dog who had churning to do and always tried to 
hide under the barn on the fateful morning. I knew at once that Ruth 


noted t 
churn 


was a hypochondriac, that people would not have talked if she had gone 
on get srcise out of the churn dasher, and that they were certain to 
talk er home-made skirt as well as her horsemanship. 


Work about a House Will Help to Develop Various Muscles gf the Body 


ther occasion, I called at a city house, where Mrs. X 
bro nd and sweeping cap on her head, was moving heavy furniture 
about r parlor, and singing softly to herself, the while. 

W ’s Agnes ?’’ I asked. 
gone to the gymnasium! I never Jet her miss her exer- 
cise. J ina in corpore sano is the rule for young people, you under- 
stan No, I never would think of such a thing as letting her skip a day 
at the ’ And the contented mother wiped her forehead, and asked 
me t er move the heavy center table. I said nothing, but thought: 
‘Agn n't let you miss your exercise, either, so honors are easy !”’ 
. vas another hypochondriac. She just imagined that her en- 
viror vas such as to make sweeping impracticable for her; that she 
of what I have called ‘‘social atrophy.”’ 
1e the Svengali of misfortune will pass his hypnotic hands 
before ! nd Agnes, and the delusion will disappear. I shall not 
grieve « that, for I have little sympathy for a girl who lets her mother 
do w e is herself ashamed of. That sort of hypochondria is altogether 
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At to these reflections on real and imaginary incapables. I have 
| a branch of the subject which is cheerful and hopeful and 
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Women 





The mother found exercise in churning, but the daughter required a horse 


inspiring. America still has several million girls who find a large part of 
their physical culture in helping mamma, and are not blushing’ because 
of the fact. For such girls, the vista of possibilities is long and alluring. 

For arms, fingers, and wrists, washing and wiping dishes will be found 
admirable. One is as good as the other. Perhaps the water aids in giving 
suppleness to the joints of the fingers. That is an advantage washing 
dishes has over wiping them. However, there is surely a fine elbow 
movement in the wiping. 


Diversions like These Perfect Arms and Shoulders and Stimulate Respiration 


Bed-making, as it is still taught in the homely physical-culture acade- 
mies of Yankee farmhouses, cannot be too highly recommended. With 
the folding of every counterpane, blanket, and sheet, the arms are stretched 
as far apart as they will go, each hand holding one end. Then, standing 
perfectly erect, the chest is thrown out. Quickly the hands are brought 
together again, and, fresfo/ the sheet is folded double! Shoulders, body 
and limbs are all developed by the mattress-turning. The eye and the 
sense of symmetry learn much from the regular arrangement of counterpane 
and pillows. Of course, this exercise ought not to be carried too far. 

Sweeping gives much the same motion, without the jerkiness of golf- 
ing strokes. For the graceful perfection of arms and shoulders, so much 
desired by every ambitious girl, nothing could be better. I do not advise 
excess in this recreation. But there will be nothing harmful if you only 
sweep each.room in the house once a week. 

Floor-scrubbing, like lawn tennis, is rather violent, and not to be tried 
unless you are sure about your heart. It was an irreverent wag who said 
that the hymn, ‘‘Satan trembles when he sees the weakest saint,” —etc., 
was written as a reflection on the old motto that ‘‘Cleanliness is next to 
godliness.’’ But, if a floor has to be scrubbed, and you are in prime con- 
dition for energetic sport, then pitch in! At first, it will be almost as 
severe on the knees as rowing in a shell; but, as you get used to the occu- 
pation, it will give a subtle satisfaction of its own. Never prolong the day's 
efforts more than two hours. Too much of a good thing is good for nothing! 

Running up stairs when mamma wants so‘nething is first-class exercise, 
and running down stairs is almost as good. 
Interesting diversions will be found in egg- 
beating, and ice-cream freezing. Dusting 
ought to havea chapter by itself. First, 
you are down on all fours; then you are 
on tiptoe, seeing how far the duster will 
reach. This tiptoeing, with its ankle de- 
velopment, is superb! But that isn’t all! 
You twist yourself into all sorts of posi- 
tions to get at the corners of the carved 
furniture. First you are on one knee, 
and then on the other. Every muscle, 
every tendon is broughi into service be- 
fore you are through. Even this mag- 
nificent exercise can be overdone, but you 
will make no mistake if you only dust 
every room after you have swept. it,— 
although most housekeepers dust, oftener. 


IT’S JUST AS GOOD AS GOLF 
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The Editor’s Talk 





The man who: never comes to the point and the one who knows when to stop 


IRECTNESS is a cardinal virtue of the man who succeeds. He does not 

go over a thing, or around it, but to it and through jit. --If-he-calls 

to see you on business, he does not spend fifteen minutes in introducing 

ris subject; he strikes directly to the heart of it; he does not waste your 

tie on preliminaries or non-essentials, but proceeds to attend to the busi- 
ness :n hand, and, as soon as he finishes, —stops. 

If there is anything that a successful business or professional man dis- 
likes, it is a man who gets into his private office by ‘‘hook or crook,’’ and 
proceeds to talk about all sorts of things except the one thing for which he 
called. He inquires after one’s health, and the health of one’s family, and 
asks various other questions not pertaining to the business, but does not 
arrive at his own errand until he has entirely exhausted the patience of his 
auditor. 

Many a man has failed to get a hearing on a worthy and commendable 
proposition merely because he has bored some capitalist, or impressed him, 
by his indirection, as being impracticable. 

The quality of directness is characteristic of all men of great executive 
ability, because they value time too much to squander it in useless and 
meaningless conversation; it is an indispensable quality of the leader or 
manager of all large enterprises. 

Many a man has gone down to failure because he lacked ability to 
arrive quickly and effectively at a conclusion. While he was deliber- 
ating and balancing and ‘‘ beating about the bush,’’ the opportunity to save 
himself passed and the crisis ruined him. 


Every Question Does not Need an Answer; It May Give Its Own Reply 


Indirectness has ruined many a rising lawyer. The justices of the su- 
preme court of the United States say that it is one of the most difficult 
things with which they have to contend. Young lawyers, too much. im- 
pressed with the importance of a supreme court appearance, give long 
introductions, spin out oratory, explain self-evident points, and send forth 
copias verborum until they weary the court and hurt their own causes. It is 
not oratorical display, not verbiage, not well-rounded periods, but direct, clean- 
cut English, that judges want,-—facts, clearly, briefly, and decisively stated. 

It does not matter how much ability, 
education, influence, or cleverness you may 
have; if you lack the art of coming to the 
point quickly and decisively, of focusing 
yourself immediately, you can never be 
very successful. 

We know many. young men who were 
graduated with honors from college, and 
who have always impressed us as youths 
of great possibilities and great promise; 
yet, somehow, they never focus, they never 
get anywhere; they are always about to do 
something; they are usually just going to 
come to the point, but fall a little short of 
it. Menwhoare well. bred, well educated, 
and superbly equipped, have often disap- 
pointed their relatives, their friends, and 
themselves, simply because they lacked 





When a dog is ready to go 
to sleep before a fire, he 
goes around in a circle 

a dozen times ard then lies 


«vwn .a che very 
place from which he started 
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With Young Men 


Getting to the point is one of the most important 
qualifications a young business man can possess; 
without it, he is liable to lose many chances 


directness or the faculty of focusing their ability upon one point until they 
burned a hole in it. 

A thimbleful of powder, packed behind a ball in a cartridge and fired 
from a rifle, may penetrate iron or steel and perform great execution; but a 
wagonful of powder burned without confinement would hardly stir a feather 
twenty feet from it. Indirect people flash all their powder in the pan, and 
never fire the charge or start the ball. 

In selecting a boy from a score of applicants, a shrewd employer will 
take the one who gets to his subject directly, states it concisely, with the 
fewest words, outlines his position briefly and stands or falls by it, and does 
not bore him by telling of the great things he has accomplished or of what 
he can do, 

Writers, when afflicted with the disease of indirectness, grow redun- 
dant. They tire readers with useless description and meaningless verbiage, 
making them impatient at wading through pages and chapters for the ker- 
nel, the point, the purpose. They fail to make their writings direct and 
compact by concentrating expression, but are diffuse. They have not 
learned the Napoleonic art of massing their forces. 

Some of the most meritorious books ever written remain unread on 
dusty shelves because of their long, tedious, meaningless introductions and 
treatment. The writer made his point so late in the book that the reader 
was tired before he reached it and threw the bock aside with disgust, and 
advised other people not to read it. If an introduction is long, verbose, 
‘«dry,’’ or uninteresting, readers take it for granted that the rest of the 
book is similarly objectionable, and stamp it as ‘‘poor reading,’’ and 
a ‘‘waste of time,’’ thus condemning it to their friends. The book may be 
of great value, but, in these days of rush, with good books plentiful, people 
do not wish to spend valuable time reading pages and pages of uninterest- 
ing and verbose writings. 


Straightforward, Simple Integrity Will Baffle Trickery and Duplicity 

A large number of the articles received by editors lack directness. 
Many are really useful works, but the writers waste space in useless intro- 
ductions and meaningless preliminaries, before they reach their real stories 
or arguments, and the editor gets disgusted before he understands the gist 
of the article, and so he returns it with his usual thanks. An efficient editor 
abhors indirectness, and hates to examine the manuscripts of writers who 
use these pleonastic, ambiguous introductions, or never reach their mes- 
sages until near the close of their articles. Not long ago, the writer saw a 
manuscript whose introduction occupied nearly three-quarters of the avail- 
able space. 

Reporting on great dailies is a splendid drill for writers who never 
arrive anywhere. Reporters soon abandon meaningless introductions; 
they learn to tell a story directly and tersely,—to give it pith, point, and 
purpose, for nothing else will be received by competent managing editors. 

Everybody dislikes indirectness, ambiguity, circumlocution, because 
they waste valuable time and clog all progress; the direct method is the 
winning one in every vocation. 

Cultivate, then, this great secret of focusing effort, coming to the 
point, and striking at the heart of the subject; for therein lies a great secret 
of success. 

- e + 


Personality as Capital 
A PLEASING personality is of untold value. It is a perpetual delight and 
inspiration to everybody who comes in contact with it. Such a per- 
sonality is capital. 

Very few people ever come to your home, or ever see your stocks and 
bonds and lands, and interest in steamship lines, or corporations; but your 
personality you carry with you everywhere. It is your letter of credit. You 
stand or fall by it. 

What indescribable wealth is packed into some fine, beautiful person- 
ality we meet now and then! 

How the character-millionaire dwarfs the mere money-millionaire! 
How poor and despicable does a man who gained his wealth in a question- 
able way appear before a superb personality, even without money-wealth! 
The millionaire of brains, of self-culture, puts to shame the man who has 
dwarfed and cramped his soul for his money-millions. 

What a boon it is, when you meet a friend on the street for a few 
moments, to be able to fling out the wealth of a rich manhood or woman- 
hood into his consciousness, and to make him feel that you have wealth 
much superior to that of mere money! 

How unfortunate it is that young people in our homes and schools are 
not taught the value and importance of personal wealth, which they always 
carry with them, and which is on perpetual exhibition in a world’s fair! 

We should never begrudge any expense, time, or effort within our reach 
which will add to our personal wealth,—which will enrich and beautify the 
character of those about us. 

No matter how deformed your body may be, it is possible for you to 
throw such a wealth of character—of love, of sweetness, of light, —into your 
face that all doors will fly open to you and you will be welcomed every- 
where without introduction. A beautiful,sweet heart, the superb personality 
of the soul, belongs to everybody. We all feel that we are personally related 
to one who has these, though we have never been introduced to him. The 
coldest hearts are warmed, and the stubbornest natures yield, under the 
charm of a beautiful soul. 

To be able to throw the searchlight of a superb personality before us, 
wherever we go through life, and to leave a trail of sunshine and blessing 
behind us; to be loved because we scatter flowers of good cheer, wherever 
we move, is an infinitely greater achievement—a grander work,—than to 
pile up millions of cold, unsympathetic, mean, hard dollars. 
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believes ournew colo- would promote peace 
nists should be educated in all the Philippines 
TH growth of America as a world- 
pows ind, as a natural conse- 
quence, the new publicity that has 
invaded diplomacy, have afforded a 
most comedy in the contro- 
versy that prung up between Eng- 
land rmany as to who was 
Amer one friend’’ during the 
Spanish-A an War. It is under- 
stood tl had only one friend in 
Europe, t perilous time, and that, 
whoeve yr she was, that friend saved 
us fro ng overwhelmed by the 
dreaded ncord,’’ which is, more 
properly speaking, always a howling New 
Europe in cord. First England and 
then Germany informs us, with a certi- 


fied assurance, ‘‘I was your only 


friend,’’ and thus the two flatly con- 

tradict each other. For months, Ger- 

many ress and parliament, has 

been chars England's soldiery with 

nameless crimes in South Africa, and, 

ever since ‘‘our war,’’ England has 

been posing as the ‘‘only friend’’ to us in the 
spring of 1898. The kaiser is a good chess 
player, and his move in this game was to send 
hither yrother, Prince Henry of Prussia, to 
checkmate England’s ‘‘only friend’’ move. 
Prince Henry came, and with all our republican 
hearts we ry naturally entertained him most 
cordially. But England has the next move. It 
is the coronation of King Edward VII., and he 
is almost to say or do something to make us 
happ He will give us standing room at the 
coronat 50 it is certain now that we have at 
least two friends in the European concord, but 
our best I 


| is our own strong right arm. 
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D» » ver behold the spectacle of a man in 

ffi garb inspecting a woman's trunk, 
scatterin r lingerie and laces’ before the gaze of 
the multitude? The scene will provoke almost 
any woman to anger, but a most common scene it 
is at the New York City docks, almost every day 


in the y Come in on one of our ocean liners 
from and, as the vessel approaches the 
harbor, will see that there is a wild panic 
among the passengers, especially among the 
women, to whom the present form of customs in- 
spection nothing short of torture. Every 
passenger is put on oath by one set of officials, 


before he reaches the dock, and then he is searched 


by another set at the dock, as if he were a 
murderer, to see if he is a perjurer and to pre- 
vent the customs officials from becoming bribe- 
takers. This practice was instituted by the late 
secretary the treasury, Lyman J. Gage, to 
break up bribery in the service; but the rigor, 


impertinence, and insult with which it is carried 


out has aroused a rebellion against it. Leslie M. 


Shaw, the new secretary, has been overwhelmed with 

petitions and delega- 
An Inhuman sport, against which tions asking him to 
all fair-minded Americans revolt puta stop toit. Un- 
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ritory unjustly, and the widening of com- 
mercial relations, a nation must make a 
profession of arms.’’ It is this very ‘‘ pro- 
fession of arms’’ that becomes a menace 
to universal peace and the higher devel- 
opment of a nation. While Mr. Griggs 
admitted that the disciplinary value of 
military influence promotes obedience and 
system, he proved, unmistakably, that the 
greatest individual growth is not possible 
where the strength of a nation is found 
chiefly in its military equipment. Mr. 
Griggs holds that, where large numbers 
of people are maintained in idleness, 
others must bear the burden of the un- 
equal division of labor, and this weight 
falls too often on women. In Germany, 





Italy,and France, some of the heaviest and 





The application by Europe of “commercial Monroe Doctrine,” against 
invasion by American merchandise, is the latest suggestion, anent the 
“Yankee peril.”” The failure of congress to relieve Cuba is raising a 
Our letter carriers are demanding higher wages 


doubtedly some other method equally as effective, 
but less trying, must be substituted. People 
should pay duty on what they buy abroad and 
bring home in their baggage, but purchases should 
not be made criminal offenses. It is time this 
was stopped. 

a a 


GUGLELMO MARCONI announces that he has 

discovered a way to maintain secrecy in the 
transmission of wireless messages. If he can trans- 
mit intelligence between London and New York, 
through the air, without danger of its being inter- 
cepted and appropriated, he should soon be ready 
for a public service that will cause a substantial 
reduction in cable tolls. Transmitters and receiv- 
ers for his system cost but a small fraction of the 
amount required for an ocean cable, the expense 
of laying one between Europe and America now 
being from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. The 
United States government has under considera- 
tion the laying of a cable from the coast of Califor- 
nia to the Philippine Islands, and congress will 
be asked to appropriate from $25,000,000 to $30, - 
000,000 for this purpose. Would it not be well 
to await the development of Mr. Marconi's sys- 
tem, when we could erect stations for a great many 
wireless lines across the Pacific for that amount 
of money? Because we are willing to spend money 
freely is no reason why we should throw it away. 

a + 

P®°F- EDWARD HOWARD GnriIGGs recently lec- 

tured in New York City on ‘America and 
Militarism.’’ He treated with rare insight and 
comprehensiveness one of the pressing questions 
of the day. He said: ‘If we believe in our 
national ideals, we must be ready to defend them 
and to compel for them the respect of all others. 
For this kind of warfare, a small military institu- 
tion, supported by the intelligence and moral char- 
acter of the citizens, is the strongest armament; 
but, for offensive warfare, the extension of its ter. 






cause First impressions of America that 

of do little honor to our hospitality 
this 
fight. 
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most menial labor is performed by women. 
«‘One of the evils of militarism is the 
contempt which it breeds for the indus- 
trial life of the civilian,’’ says Mr. Griggs. 
‘It is not an accident that the United 
States has excelled in invention and sci- 
ence, for these things are fostered by a democratic 
spirit, while militarism is opposed to them.’’ 
While admitting the chances for the exercise 
of the virtues of heroism in actual warfare, he 
observed that these very opportunities are not lack- 
ing in our everyday life, and deplored that the 
act of taking life should be exalted above the 
saving of life; as, for example, the noble devotion 
of firemen, the world over; Mr. Griggs justly 
pleads for a policy which will further individual 
development and harmonize it with the loftiest 
ethical standards. It is a noble purpose and 
should appeal to all who have the best inter- 
ests of this country at heart. Bliss Carman, the 
poet, recently said that it is well enough to be good 
and progressive, but beauty must be added to 
attain perfection. The American nation cannot 
afford ‘‘to raise its pillars upon self-desire.”’ 

a _ 


HE most important recent event, for the world 

at large, is the alliance that has been formed 
between England and Japan to keep the door of 
trade open in China and to protect Japan’s com- 
mercial and political interests in Korea. Ever 
since the ‘‘Boxer’’ outbreak, there has been 
reason to suppose that an understanding of some 
sort has existed between England and Japan. 
Their armies in China worked together in the 
most perfect harmony, and the English news- 
papers have continually made mention of the two 
powers as having identical interests. The United 
States has also been named in this connection; 
but, although our interests happened to be identi- 
cal, too, everyone knew that there could be no 
direct share in the alliance on our part. Last 
fall, Marquis Ito visited America, England, and 
Germany, for the purpose of inducing all three 
of these western powers to join his country to keep 
affairs 7m statu quo 
in China. He was 
told in Washington 
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that America, while she has the fullest sympathy 
with Japan in that power’s determination to pre- 
serve the integrity of China, cannot enter into 
an alliance with any country. Her isolation is 
a part of her independence, which cannot be 
sacrificed, unless necessary to her very life. In 
Berlin, he was told that Germany cannot afford to 
offend Russia, at whom such a treaty was being 
aimed, and that, besides, Germany's interests 
clash at so many points with those of England, 
in other parts of the world, that an alliance 
would be awkward. Forsome weeks, the press 
of England has been looking around for an ally 
to pit against Germany, that the latter may be 
rendered helpless in any movement she may 
attempt against the former. Russia, nearly all 
have agreed, is the power to be sought. The 
treaty with Japan, however, destroys the possibility 
of such an alliance; but, while England gains no 
friend in Europe, her position—for the present, at 
least, —has been much strengthened. With all of 
her great fleet and prestige,—now somewhat im- 
paired,—her interests have become so many and 
so scattered that her isolation cannot much longer 
last. It is a strange fact in world-politics that 
her great ally should be of another race, and we 
believe it is the first instance in history where two 
great nations of radically different races have been 
allied. No one can foresee what effect this fact 
may have upon the destiny of mankind, but the 
alliance appears to strengthen the bonds of peace 
at every point on the face of the globe, and no- 
where outside of the territory of the two high 
contracting parties does its consummation give 
greater pleasure than in America. 


+ s 


ACCORDING to recent reports, many millions of 

dollars have been taken to Europe to purchase 
works of art. Americans spend, annually, in 
Europe, nearly ten million dollars for the purpose 
of visiting picture galleries and looking at architec- 
tural wonders. Brooks Adams, perhaps the great- 
est student of history in the world, points out, in a 
recent article, that some of the enormous sums 
spent in seeing Europe could be kept at home if 
we would beautify our cities. He says that the 
Acropolis of Greece is its greatest asset. It brings 
more money to Athens than anything else there. 
It is the country’s best advertisement. The beau- 
tifying of Washington will keep more money in 
this country than it will cost to do the work. If 
New York City has the mind, he declares, it may 
become the most beautiful city in the world, and 
the money it will thus save will defray such an 
expense over and over again. If we encourage 
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it, to make this the most beautiful country in the 
world, Instead of buying so many pictures and 
statues abroad, let us make it necessary for art-lov- 
ing foreigners to travel among us and spend their 
money here. In literature, we are becoming in- 
dependent of England. American fiction is as 
good as English fiction, if not better. 
* 

OHNS HOPKINS University is twenty-five years 
J old. That is a short period; but, in the life 
of so great an institution, it is a fact sufficient to 
produce comment on the lofty and unique purpose 
it has fulfilled. Johns Hopkins, a rich Balti- 
more merchant, inspired by the example of George 
Peabody, decided to give his wealth to education, 
in the form of a university with definite aims. In 
1876, the doors of the institution were opened, with 
Daniel Coit Gilman as its head, surrounded by a 
small band of scholars,among whom were Remsen, 
Gildersleeve, Rowland, and Martin, who had all 
been inspired in their youthful manhood by such 
scholars as Whitney and Agassiz. Most of the 
men who have gone forth from this university are 
now teachers in academic.schools, and their work 
in lifting the thought of the country from the plane 
of mere utility to that of idealism is of incalcula- 
ble value, for this university is an institution 
of learning peculiarly devoted to high thinking 
and simple living. It has remained free from the 
dominance of athletics, and from the influence of 
opulence among its students. It has had to make 
no bid fer popularity, for it appeals only to the 
spirit of free scholarship, and, in its dark days, as 
well as in its fair ones, it has steadily held to its 
noble purpose. May the coming centuries see its 
fine record maintained, but on a larger scale. 


a a 


THe government of France, on February 25, 





celebrated, in characteristic style, the one | 


hundredth anniversity of her greatest poct, Victor 
Huge. Thepresident of the chamber of deputies, 


M. Deschanel, in speaking of Hugo, said he was | 


‘‘the poet whose work reflects the entire nine- 
teenth century; whosc exile appears in history as 


| a protest of right against force; whose gleaming 


genius cast its beams over humanity.’’ On the 
day named, the I'rench representatives, artists, Z¢- 
térateurs,—in fact, all who speak for France 
to-day, —met in the Pantheon, the republic’s great 
hall of fame, and listened to music, poctry, and 
speeches. What a wholesome example this pre- 
sents for imitation in our country! We may not 
have a poet who is the equal of Victor Hugo, but 
when, in our history, has congress given one day to 


artists? Hugo was, of course, more than a poet: 
he was a great patriot; but he was supremely a poet, 


and it is the spirit that animated this celebration | 


that begets and nourishes a national poet in any 
country. In America we may get along quite well 
without great poets and poetry, but our children 
are sure to have a very poor opinion of us. They 
will be thankful that they escaped our dull, pro- 
saic, material age. Nowhere elsé on this planet 
is there being played such a great national drama 
as here, and ncver before was there such a drama 
without a poet adequate for its literary expression. 
We are hoping that Edwin Markham may rise to 
the occasion. Now and then he gives evidence of 
it, and he is a long way from life’s autumn. 
= . 
UMANITARIAN societies and the press have of 
late called attention to the growing enormity 
of the cruel sport of pigeon-shooting. This pas- 
time has become very common among most of 


the gun clubs of the country, and, at target | 


practice and shooting matches, many innocent 
birds are wounded and lIcft on the ground to die 
in agony, some of them suffering for hours after 
they are shot. A more barbarous spectacle can- 
not be imagined, and the pleasure which the sport 
gives is not far removed from that of a murderer 
in his work. 
self, and, if a halt is not called, it is certain to 
affect viciously the morals of the country. We 
stalk deer, we dock. horses’ tails, we leave millions 
of dogs and cats to starve, every summer, in the 
streets of our cities, we butcher cattle, sheep, and 
swine, in a most repulsive manner, and we have 
already more than our share of lynchings, burn- 
ings, and other violent crimes. Cruelty to the 
lower creatures is cruelty compounded. Against 
this, school for murder, the most stringent laws 
should be enacted in every state. New York has 
set an example for the other states to follow, for 
its legislature, by an overwhelming vote, has 
enacted a law against pigeon-shooting. 





. | 
| memorial honors for one of our great poets or | 





It is a crime against one’s better | 
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NEW THEORY ON 
Cause of Hay Fever. 





Hay fever is not so much a result of climatig¢ 
conditions as it is a showing of the ‘‘ weak spot’’ 
in the general condition of the body. If a hay 
fever sufferer can be fed up to a prime condition 
of health by the use of well selected food the 
chances are the hay fever will not present itself. 

As an illustration, a lady in Cave Spring, Ga. 
explains how the change of food affected her. 
‘«This past summer I found myself in a very low 
state of health and much emaciated. I got down 
to 95 pounds and was worried, especially as I had 
to look forward to my annual tussle with hay fever 
in September and felt it would push me even 
further down. 

One day a friend told me she had been using 
Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food and that she felt like 
a new person with greatly increased strength and 
vigor. I grasped at the straw and began the use 
of Grape-Nuts. The effect was really magical. 
In a week I felt toned up and in a month began. 
in earnest to gain ficsh and strength. By Sep- 
tember my weight had increased to 110 pounds 
and much to my amazement I discovered that 
when the hay fever sufferers began to complain I 
had not one symptom and. escaped it altogether. 
Inasmuch as I had suffered for years from this 
miserable disease and had made no change ex- 
cept in my food, I naturally concluded that my 
improved condition was caused by the daily use 
of Grape-Nuts and by observing the usual laws of 
health.’’ Name can be given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HUMOR IS AN ELEMENT OF LIFE 
[Concluded from page 206} 


his democratic policy. In the course of his speech, 
he was guilty of extraordinary rudeness. He de- 


clared that, to punish Bright for his efforts to set | 


class against class, Providence had visited him with 
a disease of the brain. Even the friends of the 
noble lord were rather shocked by such a display, 
and were anxious that it should pass over with as 
little notice as possible. In the course of the de- 
bate, Bright delivered aspeech and made one pass- 
ing allusion to the attack upon him. ‘‘The noble 
lord,’’ he said, ‘making himself the mouthpiece 
of Providence, has declared that, to punish me for 
my political conduct, the Almighty has visited me 
with a disease of the brain. Well, Mr. Speaker, 
that is a visitation with which even Providence 
itself can never afflict the noble lord.’ 

The noble lord’s nearest friends were not able 
to refrain from joining in the laughter which fol- 
lowed this utterance. Many of Bright's humorous 
illustrations have passed from the house of com- 
mons or the public platform into the general talk 
of the ordinary world, and are often quoted at the 
present day by men who do not remember at the 
time that they are quoting from some of the hu- 
morous passages of John Bright's eloquence. In 
his case, it would be impossible to deny that humor 
constituted an important element of his success. 
With his earnestness, his robust intellect, his fear- 
less character, and his gifts of lofty eloquence, he 
might have been a great orator, and he might have 
been the leader of an important party, even though 
he had possessed no sense of humor; but, without 


that sense, he never could possibly have accom- | 


plished his greatest triumphs for his cause and for | 


himself. 

Turn to the extraordinary career of Abraham 
Lincoln. Here we have a man who could apply 
his gift of humor to the most practical purposes 
of political life. 


He could put new heart into | 


discouraged followers by some suddenly appro- | 


priate jest; he could throw light on some obscure 
problem in statesmanship by a humorous anec- 
dote; he could reduce some opposing proposi- 
tion to mere absurdity by a ludicrous comparison; 
he could dispose of some pretentious objection by 
a jocular phrase. We know, from all we have read 
of Lincoln, how his marvelous gift of humor sus- 
tained and comforted him, and enabled him to 
sustain and comfort those around him, in the 
darkest season of what seemed to be almost hope- 
less gloom. The whole career of the man would 
have been utterly different if he had not been en- 
dowed with this marvelous possession, and indeed 
it seems hardly possible to form any conception of 
Abraham Lincoln without his characteristic and 
priceless endowment of humor. The more earnest 
a man is, the more thoroughly pervaded and in- 
spired he is by this humorous instinct, if he hap- 
pens to possess any faculty of humor at all. Some 
of the most powerful preachers the world has 


ever known were blessed with this gift, and were | 


able to use it for the noblest ends without seem- 
ing to lower the sacred dignity of the cause they 
had at heart. I have not said anything in this 


article about the men who were merely humorists | 
and achieved success as such; for, of course, to | 


affirm that the gift of humor is essential to the 
success of a mere humorist would be as vapid a 


truism as to declare that a great musician must | 


havea sense of music, or that a great painter must 
have an eye for outline and color. Even Sydney 
Smith, who always employed his gift of humor for 
the exposition and maintenance of purposes and 
principles essential to the progress of humanity, 
does not come within the scope of this article, the 
main object of which is to maintain that humor 
may be one of the main elements of life in any 
manner or career, and, if it does nothing better, 
may help its possessor to bear up cheerily against 
difficulties, and find new courage to sustain him in 
his further efforts. 
closely and deeply the question is studied from the 
history of any time, and from all that we know 
of the lives of great men, the more clear it will 
become that humor may be considered one of the 
elements of success, along with perseverance, in- 
telligence, clearness of purpose, readiness of re- 
source, and enduring hope. 
~ ¥ 

A week filled up with selfishness, and the Sabbath stuffed 
full of religious exercises, will make a good Pharisee, but 
a poor Christian. There are many people who think Sun- 
day a sponge with which to wipe out the sins of the week. 

BEECHER. 
“+ 

Life is a rich strain of music, suggesting a realm too fair 

to be.—GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS 


I am confident that, the more | 
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expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


The Instrumental Attachment i: "Mastotin, ‘Guitas, Harp, 


Guitar, Harp, 
Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 


can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be 
had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 


General Description All WING PIANOS have 7% 


octaves, concert grand scale, 
overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of tone, double lever, 
grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in 
all the choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genu- 
ine quartered oak, and ebonized. 


Over 33,000 Wing Pianos "3 "=; 


ufactured and 
sold in 34 years. Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, 


action, workmanship or material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments, 


OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 








“T should like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No one is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of your most liberal terms. ‘The tone, touch and durability of your pianos cannot 
be questioned. The instrumental attachment pleases every one who hears it, and allows a combination of effects 
which cannot be equalled.,—ALBERT DRAEGERT, Thornbury, lowa. 


“The piano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and workmanship 


it is certainly extra fine. The strangest part of it seems to be that you can sell such an instrument for such a low 
price.’”—F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 





Abo’ i t f > 2a 1 
A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION compiete book of its kind ever published. Every 


one intending to purchase a piano should have it. 


WING & SON, 228s Set 











P We have no agents or branch stores. 
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Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Styles in 
Summer Suits 


and Skirts 


e Spring awoman’s 
turns to thoughts 
summer garb. Turns 
pretty, long-wearing, 
garb, if she be 
wise woman. In other 
vor turns to us. 
Summer Dresses and 
Skirts for ordinary or ex- 
traordinary wear, pretty 
as pretty can be, stylish, 
shapely, lasting, and at 
the very least prices 
for which the best 
materials can be made 
up in the best styles. 
Chis is what you will 
find in our Cata- 
—is it food for 
tnoug ht ? 
New Suits 
well-tail- 
ored, show- 
ing many 
variations of* 
the prevail- 
ing fashions, 
from Paris 
models, $& up. 
Silk=-lined Suits, in attractive designs, 
lined throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 

New Skirts, well-hanging sKirts in 
Spring wcight materials. Many 
styles and fabrics, $4 up. 
Rainy-day Skirts made to stand bad 
weather and look well all the 

time, $5 up. 

Wash Skirts, models to prevail during 
the coming season, $3 up. 
Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, 
pretty, comfortable frocks for warm 
weather, for ‘‘every=-day"’ or 
state occasions, $3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and 
Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


The ¢ atal logue and Samples will tell you the rest—sent free 
upon request. Every garment you —_ therefrom made to 
and quaranteed to fit and please you. oe: 
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d ure a k and hg wil refund your money. It’s your 
good wi we want mos 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
& 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
> = a 





An Ideal Crib 











THE FOSTER IDEAL CRIB protects the child 
from accident when alone. It does the work of a maid 
by day and serves as an annex to the mother's bed at 
night. The sides may be raised or lowered at will. The 
sp are but 4 in. apart. The head and foot 44 in. 
high and the sides 22 in. above the high grade woven 
wire ing. ‘These dimensions are absolute proof 

gainst accidents and you will find them only in the 
F oster Ideal Crib. These cribs are finished in white 
or ¢ rs. Enterprising dealers sell them. If yours 
d e will supply you direct. In either case send 
for our free booklet, ‘‘ Wide Awake Facts About Sleep." 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of FAMOUS FOSTER WEAL SPRING BEDS 
101 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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Why Lincoln Believed in Grant 


AFTER Grant's defeat at the battle of Shiloh, he 

said, ‘‘I thought I was going to fail, but I 
kept right on.’’ It is this same ‘‘ keeping right 
n’’ that wins in the battle of life. After the 
battle of Shiloh, nearly every newspaper of both 
parties in the North, almost every member of 
congress, and public sentiment everywhere de- 
manded Grant’s removal. Even his friends ap- 
pealed to Lincoln to give the command to some 
one else, for his own sake as well as to save the 
country. Lincoln listened to these stories with 
patience until the clock struck one in the morn- 
ing, and then, after a long silence, said, ‘‘I cannot 
spare this man; he fights.’’ When the illustrated 
papers everywhere were caricaturing him, when 
no epithets seemed harsh enough to heap upon 
him, when his policy was criticised by his own 
party, and the war generals were denouncing his 
foolish confidence in Grant, he, too, manifested 
indomitable grit and absolutely refused to remove 
the man in whom he had unwavering faith. 

When Lincoln was asked how Grant impressed 
him as a general, he replied: ‘‘ The greatest thing 
about him is his cool persistency of purpose. He 
has the grip of a bulldog; when he once gets his 
teeth in, nothing shakes him off.’’ It was ‘‘On 
to Richmond!’’ and ‘«I propose to fight it out on 
this line, if it takes all summer,’’ that character- 
ized the silent general. 

Both Lincoln and Grant had that real nerve 
which cares not for ridicule and is not swerved a 
hair’s breadth from the right by public clamor, and 
they both knew how to bear abuse and hatred. 

Pure grit is an element of character which en- 
ables a man to clutch his aim with an iron grip 


| and to keep the needle of his purpose pointing 


true to the North Star of his hope through sun- 
shine and storm, through hurricane and tempest, 
through sleet and rain. Even with a sinking 
ship, and with a crew in mutiny, it still persists 
and perseveres. In fact, nothing but death can 
subdue the highest kind of grit, and it dies still 
struggling. 

A man of grit carries in his very presence a 
power which controls and commands; he is 
spared the necessity of declaring himself, for his 
grit speaks in his every act. Clear grit inspires 
sublime audacity and heroic courage in emergen- 
cies and danger. A man of grit sticks to the 
thing he has begun and carries it through; he be- 
lieves he was made for the place he fills, and that 
no one else can fill it as well. 

No man can expect to get very far in this world, 
or to succeed to any very great extent, who lacks 
grit, —that solid, substantial quality which enters 
into the very structure, the very tissue of the con- 
stitution, which stiffens the backbone, which bra- 
ces the nerves, and which gives confidence to the 
faculties and reinforces the entire man. 

An irresolute, weak, wavering man may be nervy 
in an emergency, and even plucky, but pure grit 
is a part of the very substance and character of 
strong men alone. 

Many of our generals in the Civil War exhibited 
great heroism. They were plucky and often dis- 
played great determination, but Grant had a qual- 
ity which rose above the pluck of his generals; he 
had pure grit in the most concentrated form. He 
could not be cajoled, coaxed, convinced, or moved 
from his purpose; he was self-centered, self-suf- 
ficient, independent, immovable. 

No matter if the papers did call him a blun- 
derer, or an incompetent; he would simply light 
another cigar and sit in silence. No matter if 
they did try to induce him to disclose his plans 
for a campaign; he would remain in silence and 
smoke on. Nothing could move him from his 


| mighty purpose. 


x ™ 
AN EPIGRAM ON GENIUS 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 


Euphonious title, —conceived by a shirk, 
Distressed by the harsh monosyllable, WORK! 


‘Do that which is assigned thee, and thou canst not hope 


| too much or dare too much."’ 


‘*Nothing of worth or weight can be achieved with half 
a mind, with a faint heart or lame endeavor.”’ 

‘“‘Work that is not finished is not work at all; 
merely a botch, an abortion."’ 


it is 


Profits can be made in only one way 


; losses may creep 
into business in a thousand ways. 


Learn to say kind things about people; 


it will help you 
wonderfully. 


‘It is the hour of man: new purposes, broad-shouldered, 
press against the world's slow gate.’ 





| 
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*+*COFFEE HEARTS.” 
More Frequent Than Tobacco Hearts. 


1902 





Coffee drinking frequently affects the heart and 
many cases of heart trouble are relieved or en- 
tirely cured by leaving off coffee and taking on 
Postum Food Coffee. 

A good illustration is that of a lady who says, 
‘‘] was troubled, for many years, with my heart 
and at times would become unconscious. The 
children have many times run for the neighbors 
to come in and restore me by putting my feet in 
hot water and rubbing me. 

Dr. Short frequently told me that coffee was a 
poison to me and was really the cause of my weak 
heart. I could not do without the coffee though, 
but finally the doctor told me it was certain death 
if I did not give it up. This was about five years 
ago and 1 changed from coffee to Postum Food 
Coffee. My heart trouble gradualiy disappeared 
and now | am entirely well, have never used a 
particle of coffee since my first cup of Postum. 

1 gave a little postum to a lady friend one day 
to take } ome and try. She reported that she did 
not like it at all. 1 found she boiled it only five 
minutes, so I gave her some more and told her to 
boil it 20 minutes. That was different. She has 
been using Postum now a long tiwe. 

It cured her daughter of liver trouble, restored 
her fresh, pretty complexion, and cured the mother 
from headaches from which she suffered severely.’’ 
Mrs. M. Douglass, 607 Plum St., Elkhart, Ind. 





Mi. PHILIPSBORNS 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
Fashion Catalog No. 242. 


A Postal Brings it FREE. 
Showing all the the new styles 
of Tailor- Made Suits, 
Jackets, Raglans, Silk 
Waists, Silk Skirts,Wash 
Waists, Wash Skirts,etc. 


This Ladies’ 


BLOUSE 
SUIT 


of lack, Blue, Castor 
or Brown All-Wool Ve- 
netian. Jacket daintily 
trimmed with silk stitched 
taffete bands, back and 
front; small pin tucks 





$20.00 


SAMPLES OF 
MATERIAL 
on REQUEST 


Jacket in Serpentine 
Flounce effect. Lined with 
Percaline. 

Mention bust measure 
waist measure and length: 
of Skirt in front. 

This stylish man- 
tailored Suit isreally 
worth $20.00, 
and is offered for, 
$10.00 as a 
sample of 

OUR 
BARGAIN 
GIVING. 


To-day. 
CHICAGO, 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 


138-144 State St., 





CURE 
COMPLEXION 
FAULTS 


WITH 


A constant source 
of pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. 0c jar at 
drug stores or by 
mail. free sample 
for stamp 


F. F. INGRAM &Co, 
4910th St., Detroit, Mich. 











WHY MUTILATE YOUR FINGER NAILS ? 
“THE Gem” trims them any desired length. Perfect for removin: 
hang-nails. Neatly finished in nickel. All goods warranted. Sen’ 
postpaid on receipt of price, if not obtainable from aa —_ ier. 


TH PRACTICAL MANICURE ° 


Porul L AR "CLEANS: t 
The H. G. Pan og a "Bi Main Street, Ansonia, oun. 


Ee: 
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#1] KNOW that nine-tenths of the readers of this. 
=) advertisement would immediately become j 
my pupils if I could but devise a way of convinc- 
ing them that my system of Physiological Exer- 
cise will do all I claim for it and is something 
new, genuinely superior, safer, more scientific 
and rational than any other ever before devised. 


My system produces healthy men, women and children. It embodies the ideal princi- 
ples of attaining and maintaining the highest conception of perfect manhood and woman- 
hood. If for a few weeks my instructions are faithfully followed I will not only guaran- 
tee a magnificent muscular development and improved physique, 
but with it a condition of vigorous health scarcely dreamed of by 
hitherto weak or partially developed men or women. No drugs— 
no artificial stimulants—no pepsin or digestive bitters are 
needed by my pupils. I give you an appetite always ready 
for meal time, and a digestive apparatus able and willing to 
3 assimilate your food and fill your veins with pure, rich :09d, 
Sl a heart strong and vigorous to pump that blood to every part 
of the body, lungs that supply to the full the »xvgen needed, 
and nerves so true and keen that daily work -s a pleasure 
and the capacity for physical and mental exertion propor- 
tionately increased. Yoursleepshall be sound and dreamless, 
and the morning light shall find you equipped for the duties 

Member of One of My Pupil’s Family of life as you never were before 

All this have I done for thousands. I can doit for you, because my system is based 
upon natural laws as rational and logical as those which govern the universe. 









I should like to have you take my word for it, but do 
not ask it—instead, I offer and shall continue to do so, 
the indisputable and unparalleled testimony of prominent 
American citizens. 







Mr. C. O. Prowse, a leading attorney of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
writes under date of October 5, 1901: 


‘Allow me to thank you for your kindness for the past two months and for 
your instructions, which have been to me one of the richest blessings that I have 
ever received. At the time of beginning your exercises I was Simply a nervous 
wreck—was constipated and suffered intensely with indigestion; was easily overtaxed 
when attempting work of any kind and seemed almost impossible to recuperate 
without leaving off for months all mental and physical labor, but, thanks to you, I 
was enabled without medicine of any description (something I had not done for 
over two years) to keep up with my work and at the same time increase my weight and 
general health, until now—only two months—I feel like a new man; am tealthy, strong and tireless. 
Now I do not know how to be tired, as the exercise you give seems to rest me instead of tiring—it acts 
like a stimulant to a tired body. 

‘«It does me a great deal of good to say thatI have forgotten the taste of ‘Pepsin’ and such other 
medicines for a weak stomach or digestive organs, and that / eat anything Iwant. I can heartily rec- 
ommend your system of exercise to anyone that desires a good physical condition—a condition that when 
the mind is tired and needs the night's rest, restful sleep will be his reward. 

«1 will take pleasure in answering any correspondence that will in any wise help you along the 
road to success and some unfortunate to the road of health.’’ 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus 
whatever and but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring, and it is the 
only one which does not overtax the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free valuable 


information and detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with 
testimonial letters from pupils. P 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


486 Western Book Building, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Whether you are interested or not, you will be much pleased to 
possess the information regarding my system, which | send —. 
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“Patrol > 


Fire Extinguisher~ __ 


“ Put outa small blaze and you won't have a big one.” 





You may never have had a fire, but look out, your turn may come 
to-night. Are you ready for it? How would you put it out? If you 
wait for the Fire Department the delay may be disastrous. The 
**PATROL” will put out any fre if taken in hand promptly. 


A child can use it effectively 
Turn it upside down and it starts 
)'t have to pump or throw anything—simply direct the stream which flows zustantly, 


carrying 50 feet, and which is impregnated with a simple chemical giving it 40 times the 
effective! of ordinary water. It makes short work of fires upon which plain water has 


ee 


Vw = 


practi no effect, such as oil, naphtha, benzine, tar, varnish, and similar inflammables. 
Always ready. Lasts forever. Costs $15. 
SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME BOOK, FREE 

which gives full particulars, guarantee, etc. THE ‘‘PATROL”’ is handsomely designed in copper, is small in size but 
all-powerfu work. Contains a simple chemical in solution and you can recharge it (in one minute) any number of 
times for a few pennies. An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure. 

M k if desired after 5 days’ trial. Fire departments use our extinguishers largely with wonderful results. 
Write ook at once—one day's delay may cost you thousands of dollars. 


Applications for additional agencies will be considered, 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE ENGINE CO., - - - 149 Broadway (Dept, L), NEW YORK. 




















American Success Series 


«Improvement the order of the age” 

Highest typewriting possibilities 

available only to users of the great 
Success, 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


American Success Serics in Book Form 

At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company will publish a handsome booklet 
containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve 
successful Americans who have profited by their use of 
stenography or typewriting. These books will be 
mailed free only to persons who send us their names 
and addresses, with request for same. 


Hon. ASBURY FRANCIS LEVER 
the youngest member of Congress, was formerly secre- 
tary and typewriter for his predecessor 
from South Carolina 




















‘The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
California 


o_o 


Ye CONVENTION, Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Los 
Angeles, May 1 to 8. Round-trip tickets to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, $50 from Chicago, $47.50 from St. Louis, $45 from 
Kansas City. Corresponding rates from all points east. On sale April 
)to 27; return limit, June 25th; open to everybody; choice of direct 
routes returning. 
Ticket rate cut in two, The journey to California, through New 
Mexico and Arizona, over the Santa Fe, is a memorable one. En route 
ee Grand Canyon of Arizona, world’s greatest scenic wonder. 


The California Limited 


best train for best travelers, daily, Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego 
1 Also, two other first-class, through California 


and San Francisco. 








trains, daily, Hafvey meals. 
books enclose ten cents postage to 
GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y 
CHICAGO. 
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| How the Largest, Strongest, and 


Swiftest Locomotives are Made 
[Concluded from page 208] 





In Bavaria, such locomotives have found great 
favor, a large number having been ordered 
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mer blow,’’ despite accurate counterbalancing, is 
very destructive to roadbeds. The tires, several 
inches thick, are shrunk on in a pit just as jackets 
are shrunk on the breech of a modern high-power 
gun. The tires are made a trifle smaller than the 
wheel circumferences, expanded by heat, and then 
slipped on. As they cool, they bind with great 
force. On turning mills or in lathes, the flanges 
are cut, and there are other machines for drilling 
holes for bolts and cranks. The drivers are forced 
on the axles under a pressure of many tons in 
a hydrostatic press. In the machine shop are 
formed from steel the various parts of the driving 
mechanism, —-pistons, crossheads, connecting rods, 
cranks, journals, eccentrics and eccentric rods, 
links, slide-valve rods, and the like. Here, too, 
the delicate cylinder work is done, the rough cast- 
ings being planed and milled and drilled and bored 
for many hours. Modern compound engines, 
with their multiple cylinders and piston valves, 
have greatly added to the work of cylinder shops. 
Perfect cylinders are absolutely essential to loco- 
motive efficiency, and the boring out of steam 
chambers is the most accurate work done in the 
shops. 

Every piece of metal in a locomotive is scien- 
tifically tested—chemically and physically, —be- 
fore it is sent into the shops. The mechanical 
tests are most rigorous. Stay-bolt iron, for ex- 
ample, is rejected if an inch rod cannot lift at least 
forty-eight thousand pounds. The tensile strength 
tests are made in an automatic machine, consist- 
ing, in the main, of two clutches, which are sepa- 
rated by the raising of one, by means of two long 
screws, each as big asa man’s arm. As the screws 
are very slowly revolved, by a system of gear 
wheels, one clutch is raised at about the speed of 
the minute hand of a tawer clock. The bolt to be 
tested is held between the two clutches, and, as the 
upper one begins to pull, the load is weighed by 
a chain of levers ending in a long scale arm. A 
pound weight on the end of the arm balances four 
thousand pounds on the clutch. An automatic 
electric apparatus moves the scale-arm weight 
along as the load increases. As the weight ap- 
proaches the fifty-thousand-pound mark, the bolt 
begins to draw out like a rod of melting glass. 
It grows thinner in the middle, and, suddenly, 
with a sharp report like that of a six-pounder 
rapid-fire gun, the bolt snaps in two under the pull 
of twenty-five tons to the square inch. Before the 
operator places the bolt in the machine, he puts 
on it two marks, eight inches apart. After the 
test, the marks are more than ten inches apart. 
Iron which shows less elongation, or much greater, 
is rejected. 

Still more rigorously tested are the steel plates 
for the boiler. They must show a tensile strength 
of sixty thousand pounds to the square inch, and 
must bend double and hammer down without 
flaw, hot or cold, or when chilled from a cherry 
red heat. The boiler tubes must withstand a 
hydraulic pressure of five hundred pounds to the 
square inch. The parts of the engine taking the 
most severe strains—the driving mechanism,—are 
of open-hearth steel tested to seventy-five thousand 
pounds tensile strength per square inch of section. 

From the boiler and machine shops the finished 





Fifty “ Yankee” freight locomotives like this 
will be sent to the Cape government railways 














Seep yee —_ 
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parts go to the erecting shop, a great, steel-framed 
shed, under the roof of which run electric travel- 
ing cranes of high power. Under the cranes is a 
long row of locomotives in different stages of con- 
struction,—some mere shells, without cab or 
driving gear,—others entirely assembled, but for 
connecting rods. Here one sees, with a realizing 
sense, the huge size of a modern locomotive. 
Workmen, who climb about the engines on long 
ladders, and who, when standing on the floor, have 
to look up to see the boilers, are pygmy-like beside 
these steel giants. The titan of the erecting shop, 
however, is the forty-ton crane. With a sudden 
whir of electric motors and a rattling of heavy 
chains, the crane swoops down like a bird of prey, 
ona half-made engine, and carries it away in the air, 
high over the tops of the other locomotives, and 
then puts it down gently in another part of the shop. 

In the erecting shop the locomotive is built up 
on the skeleton frame. The driving mechanism 
is installed and adjusted, the boiler is fixed to the 
frames and jacketed, and the wooden cab is put 
on; then all the intricate valves and levers and 
brakes and pumps and pipes, the sand box, stack, 
whistle, bell, headlight, pilot, —the thousand-and- 
one things that make the locomotive the wonderful 
thing it is,—are all fixed in their places. When 
the engine is ready, at length, to take to the rails 
under its own steam, —four or five weeks after the 
blueprint’s first appearance in the foundry,—it 
has cost, in wages alone, in the neighborhood of 
four thousand dollars. The builders receive for 
it from seven to ten cents a pound, gross weight, 
or from six thousand to eighteen thousand dollars. 

Side by side, in the erecting shops, are seen 
locomotives for the Far West and the Far East, 
for Moscow and the Cape of Good Hope, for Egypt 
and India, for South America and New Zealand. 
It is a striking object lesson in the expansion of 
American trade. In competition with the rigid- 
framed engines of English and Continental make, 
the flexible American locomotive is proving its 





* Mile-a-minute” locomotives like this haul 
fast express trains on the French railroads 











unquestionable superiority as a machine for the 
world’s frontier. The railways of England were 
constructed at a fabulous cost: hills were tunneled, 
viaducts built, and deep cuttings opened in the 
effort to make roadbeds as nearly straight and level 
as possible. For such ways England has devel- 
oped a stiff-jointed engine that racks itself to 
pieces when sent to the colonies. 

Despite the fact that we are now the leading com- 
mercial people of the globe, we are still pioneers. 
Were our country, from Maine to California, as 
thickly strewn with towns as is England,—a coun- 
try no larger than New York State,—we should 
have a population greater by hundreds of millions 
than the present population of the earth, China’s 
four hundred millions not excepted. Our railroads 
have to stretch across great tracts of sparsely set- 
tled country, and they must be economically con- 
structed; as, otherwise, the interest on the bonds 
would eat up their earnings. Hills must be 
climbed or circuited, and roadbeds cannot always 
be rock-ballasted. Railways here must be adapted 
to the country, instead of the country being adapted 
to the railways, as has been done in England. 

For heavy grades, sharp curves, and rough 
ways, the American locomotive has no equal. 
Its efficiency lies in its flexibility, gained by the 
substitution of the bar for the plate frame, the 
use of strain-distributing equalizer beams and a 
swinging truck, and the placing of cylinders outside 
the wheels. Beauty of line has been sacrificed for 
efficiency. The cost per ‘‘ton-mile’’ of hauling 
freight has been a more potent factor in design than 
any esthetic principle. It is the huge American 
engine that has brought freight rates in this coun- 
try down to one-fourth the English tariff. The 
little English ‘‘goods’’ train, with its four-wheel 
toy cars, would never have given us the Northwest 
of to-day. The ‘‘ Mastodon,’’ the ‘Consolida- 





tion’’ and the ‘‘Decapod ’’—the mighty American 
freight haulers,—are great agents in the devel- 
opment of the empire beyond the Mississippi. 
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Inspiring Contact With Great Minds 


In this great America, brains and ideas are the touchstones 
of success. Brains are being sought by wealth to produce 
new avenues of commerce, new triumphs of mechanism, 
new masterpieces of architecture, and new realizations of 
art and letters. The great who have fought life’s battles and won 
fame and fortune have left riches for young brains to seize and to 
make the beginnings of greater achievements. Unless heed be given 
to the dearly bought experience of others, the struggles of the young 
aspirant for success are too often futile. 

Will you read what a great statesman and his fifteen associates have 
done, to place at the disposal of every young man in America the 
legacies left by five hundred of America’s greatest men? It pertains 
to the most educative and inspiring set of books issued within a decade. 











THE AUDITOR GENERAL OF MICHIGAN 
says: I have received more pleasure 
and profit from the possession and 
use of my set of ** Modern Eloquence” 
than from any other books I have. 
1 know of no one, from the boy on the 
farm to the specialist in his library, 
who could not read these books with 
sincere enjoyment. They seem to ap- 
peal to all moods and to all the vary- 
ing degrees of comprehension and 
appreciation. 
PERRY F. POWERS. 


A PROFESSOR OF ORATORY says: 

** Modern Eloquence” has been an 
inspiration to me and my students. 

‘hile being entertaining and in- 
structive to all, the work is especially 
valuable to the youth desirous of be- 
coming aworthier and more influen- 
tial citizen. Elegance of diction and 
purity and strength of expression 
come largely from absorbing the 
style of a master of language. 


CHANNING RUDD, 


“Modern Eloquence” 


Ex-Speaker Thomas B, Reed's Splendid 
Library of the Best After-Dinner 
Speeches. Classic and Popular 
Lectures, Great Addresses, 
Good Stories, etc., in ten 
handsome volumes. 














Modern Eloquence is for the man of to-day—particularly the young man. The men of thought and 
action, who have achieved in the mart and forum, in statesmanship and finance, in art and letters, in 
affairs and philosophy, have laid their best spoken thought before the Editors of this stupendous work. 
This Library bears the impress of the masterful personality of former Speaker, Thomas B. Reed—a per- 
sonality which for years swayed the master minds of our Nation. 

From the rich storehouse of our Anglo-Saxon tongue, the Editors bring all that is great in matter, 
manner and method. 


Three Volumes are After-Dinner Speeches 


Some of them utterances that have made and unmade parties and policies. Would you know the 
secret of the Sultan’s security? Read DisRaeE-t’s, ‘‘ Peace with Honor.” The best example of post- 
prandial oratory in existence is the toast of JosepH H.Cuoare to ‘* The Pilgrim Mothers.” Every line 
of RopeRT COLLYER’s, ‘‘ The Church and the Stage,” illuminates a subject much befogged by prejudice. 
BouRKE Cocuran’s, **‘ Our Constitutional System,” is a subject that every young American should read, 
while Senator Evart’s masterly speech on ‘‘ International Arbitration " leads to a realization of the World's 
future, as no text book could. GLapstone's, ‘‘ Age of Research,” is full of help. 

There is no work published, so full of valuable and timely suggestions, and affording such models of 
the beauty and power of the English language. 


There Are Three Volumes of Classic and Popular Lectures 


To hear which vast audiences paid large sums. They are here complete. You may sit and hear them 
one after another of an evening—rich in information, suggestion and entertainment. AGassiz, the great 
naturalist, is at his best in ‘‘Man and Monkeys.” You know the great orator better after you have read 

BIRRELL’s, ‘‘Edmund Burke.” Your mind 








H io > Conway's ** > , 
is enriched by Conway s ‘** Demonology and A MASSACHUSETTS STATE SENATOR 
English Folk Lore,” and you find the zse ‘ , 

“ . ¢ . says: You have offered to the Ameri- 
of the conservative, when you read RALPH | ¢an citizen thoughts which are up- 
Watcpo Emerson's, ‘‘ Conservative.” Read | fifting and character-building, pow- 
FROUDE’s, ‘‘Science of History,” and you erful expressions of spoken thought 
will know how to read history. FREDERIC | Polished with grace of expression, 
Harrison’s, **The Choice of Books,” will covering the most brilliant period of 
give you a truer appreciation of English national history of the foremost men 

4 : . : “ in national life. 
Literature; and you will realize the impor- 
tance of little things by an evening spent 


THE GREAT AMERICAN JOURNALIST 
says: The forward movements of the 
world an shougnt and deed and action 
are eloquently portrayed in these 
pages. At one’s own fireside, or in 
the libraries of our own homes, we are 
able to summon as companions the 
greatest speakers, actors, statesmen, 
soldiers and writers who have been 
the most forceful participants in the 
thinking and doing of the modern 
world. A, K. McCLURE. 

















FREDERICK W. DALLINGER. 
with Huxcey's, ‘‘A Piece of Chalk.” 


The greatest sentiments, ambitions and achievements of the English speaking world have been voiced 
from the Lecture Platform. 


The Three Volumes of Great Addresses 


Are packed with the fruits of busy brains. We learn of the inventor of the Telegraph in MARTIN 
BREWER ANDERSON’s, ‘Genius and Achievement of Morse,” and turn to BaLFrour’s, ‘ Pleasures of 
Reading,” or WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant's, ‘‘ Poetry,” ALFRED Austin’s, ‘‘ Chaucer,” or GEORGE WILLIAM 
CurtTis’s, ‘‘ James Russell Lowell,” for inspiration in_ literature. 

Would you learn of Government and Politics? Read Btaine’s eulogy of ‘‘Garfield;” or, E>pwarp 
Everett's “Adams and Jefferson; or, Henry W. Grapy’s ‘‘ New South; or, JAMES RussELL LOWELL’s 
‘‘Democracy.” Do Life and its Battles interest you? Read CuHannino’s ‘‘Self-Culture;” Dana’s ‘‘Jour- 
nalism,” Dawson’s ‘‘ Ill-Used Man;”’ GLapstone’s ‘* Modern Training for Life;” RoosEvELT’s ‘* Strenuous 
Life; BisHor SPAULDING’s ‘‘Opportunity "—and you will not stop there—you will read on and on, for this 
is great thought and great literature as well as great oratory. 

The pages of these volumes teem with great thoughts grandly spoken, and the names of those 
who have moulded our nation and times. 

There is something for every mood—something for every sort and condition of man. Something that 
can help or cheer, or make better, or just amuse, and the closing volume is devoted to Stories, Anecdotes, 








Reminiscences and Repartee, culled from 
numberless sources—the good things that 
the cleverest and greatest have heard and 
said. This volume contains also a complete 
Analytical, Subject and Concordance In- 
dex, making it possible instantly to refer to 
any speaker, topic, time or place. 





THE GREAT BROOKLYN DIVINE says: 

They are like a whetstone, to set @ 
keen edge on one’s own mind and 
purpose. 


A GREAT MANUFACTURER says: 


1 feel certain that its effect will be 
wonderful in correct character- 
building for the younger Americans, 
and inspiration for the older ones. 


ROBERT COLLYER. H. B. FULLER, 
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Special Offer to “Success’’ Readers 


A large and handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample photogravures and chromatic plates, anc 80 
specimen pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., will be sent 
free of charge on request. With this we will also submit a special proposition which easily will place 
this great work in the possession of every reader of Success who desires to own it. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & CO., Publishers, 
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the connecting door and the shutting off of natural 

circulation. Hence, the state decided that a win- 

dow opening into the hall would be something, and 

so this window-cutting began. It was of no value, 

| however. Nearly every such window is also sealed 
up. 

In the matter of the present law, this cold en- 


[Concluded from page 214) 
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outside, toiling. Still, the struggle is against them, 
as most of them grow up without advantages which 
would seem common to all, in the world of the 
child outside. 

At the same time, there are many institutions 
prepared to reach these people. One sees Hebrew 
Aid Societies and Legal Aid Societies in large and 
is NOT the kind our grandmothers used. imposing buildings. Outdoor recreation leagues, 

Knox's Gelatine (spelled K-N-O-X) has upset old gelatine ' Pew playgrounds, schools, and university settle- i 
beliefs by its convenience and purity. Used almost exclusively ments, —all are here, and yet the percentage of op- 
by the present generation who want pure food. It is up-to-date. . portunity is not large. Parents have to struggle too 


FREE my book “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” for your iN hard. Their influence in ignorance upon the lives 
grocer’s name. Or instead send a 2c. see. For 5c..in stamps, \ of the young ones is too great. 
u 





the book and full pint sample. For 15c., the book and ‘" re : ‘ . 
age (two for 2s¢c. ‘ ink color for Race desserts in every large package. I know a lawyer, though, of considerable local 


ll two-quart pack- 


A package of Knox’s Gelatine will make two-quarts—}. gallon—of jelly. 


prestige, who has worked his way out of these con- 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 54 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


ditions, and Broadway, from Fourteenth Street 
south, is lined with the signs of those who have 
overcome the money difficulty of lives begun un- 


TWO MILLION ‘er these conditions. Unfortunately, the money 
SOLD problem is not the only thing with these men. 
Their lives, although they have got to where they 

—— can have gold signs, private carriages, and consid- } 


erable public pleasures, are none the more beau- é 
UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE = {ifyl,T hey are still cold, oppressive, greedy, ' 
INFIFTYSTyLES warped and distorted in every worthy mental sense 
LARGE AND SMALL PENS =~ by the great fight which they had to make to get 
TO SUIT ANY HAND. : 
their money. 


Nearly the only ideal that is set before these 
Ss ? E Y E N S OVER SIX MILLION strugglers, in the area still toiling here, is the one 
CCB _—_——_———>_{_{_#_ === 


of getting money. <A hundred thousand children, 
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Lack gf Butter Gave Him a Start 


EAcER panting, breathless from a long run in 

the fresh morning air, a youth, between six- 
teen and seventeen years old, presented himself 
before the representative of his district, in the 
office of the latter. 

‘«Mr. Hammer,’’ he began, without parley or 
preamble, ‘‘will you appoint me to West Point?’’ 

Looking at him, in amazement, the congress- 
man promptly replied, ‘‘No, Davis is there, and 
has three years to serve.’’ 

‘«But suppose he should fail,’’ continued the 
boy, ‘*would you send me?’’ 

‘‘If he doesn’t go through,’’ replied the con- 
gressman, ‘‘it is no use for you to try, Uly.’’ 

‘‘Promise that you will give me the chance, 
anyhow, Mr. Hammer,’’ urged the youth. 

The promise was readily given, and, much to 
the congressman’s astonishment, he was called 
upon the next day to make it good. Davis, the 
defeated candidate, returned home, and Ulysses 
S. Grant, receiving the appointment to West 
Point, took his first step toward being a general 
and holding the highest office in the gift of his 
countrymen,—that of president of the United 
States. 

On that eventful morning, which marked the 
turning-point in his life, Grant's mother, through 
some oversight, found herself without butter for 
breakfast, and sent the lad to borrow some from a 
neighbor. Entering the house to which he had 
been sent, without knocking, he overheard the 
reading of a letter from young Davis, stating that 
he had failed in his West Point examination, and 
would return home. 

Quick as lightning, Grant's resolve was made. 
Getting the butter, he rushed home, and, without 
waiting for breakfast, ran to the office of the dis- 
trict congressman, and begged for the appoint- 
ment to West Point, as he knew that one must 
soon be made. 

In telling the story in after years, General Grant 
was wont to add: ‘‘ Now, it was my mother’s be- 
ing without butter that made me a general and 
president.’’ 

But he was mistaken. The reason lay far 
deeper. It was his readiness to see, and his 
promptness to seize the chance that held so much 
promise for the future that led him upward. It 
was not because he was quicker or possessed 
more ability than other boys of his age that Grant 
succeeded where others failed. As a matter of 
fact, when a boy, he was slow rather than quick, 
but he was noted among his associates for cour- 
age, certainty of comprehension, and invincible 
pertinacity of will. 

His biographer thus sums up his character: 
‘«He was resolute and unafraid always; a boy to 
be trusted and counted upon,—sturdy and ca- 
pable of hard knocks. If he said, ‘I can do that,’ 
he not merely meant that he would try to do it, 
but that he had thought his way to the successful 
end of the undertaking. He was an unusually 
determined boy; and, as a man, he did not begin 
anything till he understood it; and, when he had 
begun, he stuck to it till it was accomplished.’’ 

‘Resolute and unafraid always; a boy to be 
trusted and counted upon,—sturdy and capable 
of hard knocks!’’ Show me a boy of whom this 





can be said, and who also possesses that other | 


vital characteristic of Grant,—promptness to see 
and seize an opportunity, —and I will show you the 
making of a man who is bound to succeed in 
whatever he undertakes. He may not become a 
great general, or a president, but he will, most 
assuredly, become a successful man. 


General Grant, he will become a great man, such 
as Dean Stanley had in mind when he ex- 
claimed: ‘*Give us a man, young or old, high or 
low, on whom we know we can thoroughly de- 
pend; who will stand firm when others fail; a 
friend faithful and true, an adviser honest and 
fearless, an adversary just and chivalrous; in 


such a one there is a fragment of the Rock of | 


Ages.”’ 


w 
WHEN YOU ARE NOT SUCCESSFUL 
F THERE is a dollar in your pockets dishonestly 


gained; if the blood of youths or orphans, or | 


spoiled years of precious life stick to your mil- 
lions; if your wealth has left others poorer; if you 
have robbed another of opportunity; if you have 
cramped, dwarfed, or minimized the chances of 
anyone in life, in amassing your wealth, then you 
area failure instead of a success, although you have 
millions. 





If he cul- | 
tivates the spirit of kindness, generosity, magna- | 
nimity, justice, and honesty which distinguished 
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The difference between a 
Folding Pocket Kodak 


and a “pocKet 
plate camera” 












is that one means 
pocket photography 
and the other 
doesn't. 


This picture tells 
the story. 


1 doz. 34% x4¥% glass plates and holders for same. 
Weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 


Kodak Cartridge containing 1 doz. 34 x 4% Films. 
Weight, 2 ozs. 


Pocket photography was only made possible by the Kodak film 
cartridge. Not only does the Kodak go inside the pocKet, but inside 
the Kodak goes the film—all becomes one compact, self-contained 
mechanism. 


A No. 3 Folding PocKet Kodak, including its load of twelve expos- 
ures, weighs less and takes less room than an equivalent in glass 
plates and their holders—to say nothing of the weight and bulk 
of the ‘‘ pocKet plate camera’’ itself. 


Kodaks load in daylight — plate cameras require a dark room. 
Kodaks $5.00 to $75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free 
at tte d-alers 
or by mail, 


Rochester, N. Y. * 










McCray 


Refrigerators 
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5 BI) by Fine Tile, 
ig Odorless Wood & Other Linings 
= Built to Order 


Also a fullline of stock sizes ready for 
immediate shipment, 

For Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Rese 

taurants, Groceries, Meat Markets, 

Hospitals, Public Institutions, etc. 


THE McCRAY SYSTEM 
insures perfect circulation of pure, cola 
| ay ae dry, never sweats; there- 

PERFECTLY HYGIENIC 
Iced from Outside House. Unequalled for Economy of Ice. 


@ Physicians, prominent men, hospitals and sanitariums endorse the McCray Refrigerators. 


7. 
McCray Refrigerators are Guaranteed 
Catalogues and estimates sent free. Catalogues: No. 38 for Residences, No. 45 for Public Institutions, 
Hotels and Cold Storage Houses, No..55 for Groceries and Meat Markets, 
Order now to secure prompt delivery. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 2085 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indiana 
Branch Offices: 


Washington—610 11th St., N. W, Boston—52 Commercial St, ( 

Detroit—7 and 9 Clifford St. St, Louis—404 N. Third St. Toronto—28 Wellington St. 

Pittsburgh—545 Liberty St. Columbia, S. C., 1210 Main St, Birmingham, Ala., 1820 8rd Ave, 
Address main office unless you reside in one of above cities. 





, Built to order for Ex-Govornor Hastings of Pennsylvania 


New York—341 Broadway. 
Chicago—55 Wabash Ave. 
Columbus, O., 356 N. High St, 


San Francisco—103 Front St. 
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Established 1879. 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

Coughs, Bronchitis, 
home Hay Fever. 


Jo you know the danger which lies behind 
le = throat or cough ? 
idren’s diseases of the throat—Diph- 
eria, Scarlet Fever, etc., begin in that way. 
his is the warning which should be 
Don’t delay an hour, particularly 
yutagious diseases are about, but start 
esolene vaporizer at once. 
e it when you or the baby cannot sleep 
se of a suffocating cold in the head, or 
ing cough. 
used, you will 
ENE. 
your physician about it, or write for 
riptive booklet with proofs of its value. 
All Druggists. 


CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
ing in its action. 


be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 


never be without 
SOL 





- a your i druggiate’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
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| | THE ROMANCE OF A FAILURE 
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sion of sound sense. But the point of view had 
changed, and Robert bowed before so vivid an 
example of Christianity, and, like a business man, 
wondered if the proposition wasn’t worth consid- 
ering, after all. 

In the papers left by Louis Tremont was found 
a letter which contained directions for a simple 
ceremony to be said over his last resting place. 
This request, above all others, threw Robert, 
strong man that he was, into a nervous tremble :— 

I especially desire that noclergyman shall con- 
duct services over my body. I desire that the last 
man whom I,by the grace of my Father,shall con- 
vert to a trust in Christ, shall stand by my grave 
and read, to all who may listen, the words which 
follow here. 

Then Robert read the words and was filled with 
wonder at their simplicity, truth, and depth. They 
made but a few short sentences, yet they were a 
true essence of Louis Tremont's life. Again and 
again Robert read them, till at length he bowed 
before the sublime trust of the old churchman, 
who had written :— 

Our Father, as this man hath trusted Thee, so 
do we trust Thee. 

As his days have been blessed unto him that 
his service to Thee might be long, so we pray 
that our days may be prolonged to us. 

As he hath stood by the graves of our loved 
ones, so do we nowstand at his grave; and, as he 
hath comforted us in our sorrow, we do now re- 
joice that he is himself beyond pain. 

As he hath prayed to Thee to receive the souls 
of our loved and departed ones, we do now pray 
Thee to receive his soul. 

As he prayed Thee to take them unto Thine 
own place, we pray that he may be received 
among them. 

And as in life he prayed, ‘‘ Thy will be done,”’ 
we now pray that unto us the iruth may be made 
manifest. 

Alma read the words and noted their effect on 
Robert. She wanted to express to him her own 
sense of their grandeur, but she dared not inter- 
rupt the thoughts which she saw were already at 
work in Robert's mind. 

The two, Robert and Alma, had been at work 
in the study among the parson’s papers, while in 
another part of the cottage loving friends stood 
the last watch. The study was cozy in its warm 
light from the lamp and the open fire, yet in 
every part of it Robert saw a mute appeal for the 
master who would not return. He became con- 
scious of a mental attempt to picture the marrying 
parson’s future, and realized with stinging abrupt- 
ness that his own attitude had always been one of 
doubt of any future whatever. At once he found 
himself doubting his own position, and hoping 
that there might be a future. The thought which 
beat down upon him relentlessly was that Louis 
Tremont was ended, and that no future, no reward, 
no realization of the grand trust shown all his life, 
no meeting with the lost love of his youth was 
possible, and it crushed him. What could he, 
Robert, hope for when he and Alma should go, 
if Louis Tremont had no future? 

Thus the hope shamed the doubt, and Robert 
began to feel that such a life as he had witnessed 
must have something beyond it. 

‘«Alma,”’ he said, softly, ‘‘if Uncle Louis did 
so much through his belief, it seems as if—there 
must be something-—’’ 

‘Yes, dear. More than something. 
thing!’’ 

‘IT can’t bear to think that his life is over,— 
gone,—ended. There must be—must be,—some- 
thing.”’ 

‘«Everything, Robert.’’ 

Long they sat in silence, the man’s rioting 
thoughts pounding down the last remnant of his 
doubts, and the new glow of hope rising in him. 

Then he arose, went to the mantel, and took 
down a photograph, on which was neatly traced, 
in Louis Tremont’s handwriting, ‘‘My dearest 
Failure.’ He crumpled it, and threw it on the 
coals. Then he went to the desk, carefully and 
reverently opened the marriage record, and be- 
neath the last entry he wrote :-— 


Every- 


I was Louis Tremont's failure, but his life was 
asuccess. God grant that I may tell him so in 
that future which he has taught me to seek. 

ROBERT. 

On the following day, Robert Dickinson stood 
at the head of Louis Tremont’s grave and read, 
just as they were written, the words left by the 
deceased for his burial. 

™ ™ 
‘If one is to-day more patient, more serene, more lov- 


ing, more sympathetic than he was yesterday, he is truly 
advancing and his life is successful." 
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How to Paint 
a House Gheap 


And Have It Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than the 
Best White Lead Paints. 








It is Cheaper than Any Mixed Paint on the 
Market, Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels 
or Blisters, and is Not Affected by Gases. | 
Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to 
Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out-build- 
ings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap paints soon 
fade, peel or scale off and white lead and oil costs so 
much and has to be replaced so often thatit is a con- 
stant expense to keep the bright, clean appearance so 
desirable in the cosy cottage home or the elegant man- 
sion. To meet the needs of the small purse and atthe same 
time give the rich, lasting protecting effect of a first- 
class paint, caused the manufacture of Carrara Paint, and 
itis the best paint for house, barn or fence. 











The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, Covering 
7 Acres of Ground is Painted with Carrara Paint. 


This was done after the most rigid test, which proved 
that Carrara Paintis more than twice as good in lasting 
quality as any other paint. For interior or ex- 
terior work it has no equal. It is smootber, covers 
more surface, brightens and preserves colors, is used 
on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile and never 
cracks, peels, blisters or chalks. It does not fade. It 
outlasts the best white lead or any mixed paint and it 
covers so much more surface to the gallon that it is 
cheaper in first costs than most cheap paints. The follow- 
ing are afew ofthe large users of Carrara Paint: 

The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the most 
magnificent hotels in the world, painted entirely with 
the world-famous Carrara Paint; Pennsylvania R.R. Co.; 
Pullman Palace Car Co. ; Chicago Telephone Co.; Central 
Tnion Telephone Co. ; Field Museum, Chicago; Kenwood 
Club, Chicago; Cincinnati Southern ;C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; 
Denver & Kio Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

Thousands of private residences and buildings, pub- 
lic, and private, all overthe country. From railroad box 
car to elegantly furnished general offices of the great 
railways; from race track fences and stables to fancy 
club house} from plain brick walls and stone fences to 
tin roofs and interior finish of stately hotels ; from coun- 
try barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding to farm resi- 
dence, suburban home or luxurious city residence, Care 
rara is used because it lasts longer, never fades, never 
cracks, never blisters, never peels, covers more surface 
than the highest-priced paints and costs less than the 
cheap mixed paints that injure instead of protect. There 
is but one Carrara. It ismade bythe Carrara Paint Agency, 
232 Carrara Works, Barberton, O., andanyone havinga 
house to paint should send for 50 sample colors free of 
this great paint that has stood the most rigid tests for 25 
years and bear in mind that it is the only paint ever man- 
ufactured that is backed by a positive guarantee in every 
case. Write to-day and save half your paint bills in 
the future. 

















“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 


Common 


Wilson’s “Sere” Ear Drums 


and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to aid 
the hearing is being everywhere abandoned since 
the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND FYE AEF NESS 


CONDUCTORS FOR 


They are invisible and fit in the ear, are com- 
fortable, and restore the hearing. Beware of imita- 
tions. The WILSON is the original and genuine. 

Physicians recommend them. Information and 
letters from many users /ree 07 request. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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LEA 


ADVERTISE 


SUCCESS 


RN TO 


WRITE 
MENTS 


Not only a help in your present position, but helps you to a better position. 


Our Students know=let them tell 


These statements, given under oath, are not from friends or relatives telling about our ability to write an 


advertisement. 


to you? 
became our students. 


MESSRS. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
GENTLEMEN :—Your favor of the 3rd inst. at 
hand. Inreply would say: [ entered your school 
several months ago, and have found this work of 
practical assistance to me from the start. 

rou have complied with every agreement to 
the letter and my experience has been very pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

Your system and the courteous manner in 
which you handle the work has rather exceeded 
my expectations, this being my first experience 
with correspondence schools. 

Wishing you every success, I am, 

Yours very truly. 
C. A. PEABODY. 
AMESBURY, MAss., Feb. 8, 1902. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this day. 
Rost. G. OATTEN, 
Notary Public. 
PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 7, 1902. 

In all my dealings with the Page-Davis Co., of 
Chicago, have found them honest and 
courteous. 

From personal experience as a student of their 
Advertising School, I can say that promises made 
by them through their advertisements are faith- 
fully kept. HENRY Payson DowstT. 

Personally appeared the above Henry Payson 
Dowst and acknowledged the above statement 
to be true and his voluntary act. 

FRED’K S. VAILL, 
Notary Public. 


rHE PAGE-DAVIS CO., 

DEAR Srirs:—I have yours of the 3rd inst. In 
reply I am pleased to say that I can heartily 
endorse your school. 

I have now been under your instruction about 
three months. 
never have handled the work I have had it not 
been for your assistance and the benefit derived 
from your instruction. 

You have done all, yes, more than you promised 


in your advertisements and literature for me, and | 


I want to say that your methods of teaching by 
mail could not be simpler, clearer and more satis- 
factory. They are the best Lever heardof. The 
student that don’t find interest in Mr. Page’s 
original ideas and effective letters will never 
make an ‘‘ad man,” that’s certain. I want to 
thank Mr. Page for his personal efforts in my 
behalf. I assure you I appreciate it. I can truth- 
fully say that I am perfectly satisfied with the 
treatment received at your hands. Wishing your 
continued success, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
a. M. LINDGREN 

STATE OF MISSOURT,) .. 

COUNTY OF JACKSON J ~™ 

P. M. Lindgren in his oath says that the facts 
herewith are true and correct. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this eighth 
day of February, 1902. 

Joun E. WRIGHT, 
Notary Public. 


(They are but a few of the hundreds that we will send you). 


students who have carefully weighed every word before they took oath to its truthfulness. 
direct reference to your requirements? 


| struction offered by 


It is sufficient to say that I could | 


This is to certify that during the months from 
May to November, 1899, | took the course of in 
the Page-Davis Co. of 
Chicago, Ill, 

That since that time I have done a general line 
of ad-writing for local and out-of-town clients. 

That I consider their instruction of benefit in 
attaining proficiency in writing advertisements, 
and supplemented by practical knowledge of 
printing, newspapers and retailing (or even one 
of these subjects), a good foundation for a suc 
cessful ad-writer. 

‘That I know of cases where they have assisted 
or secured graduates profitable positions. One 
case the party now earns $35 per week. 

Have never received aid of this sort myself, 
although two small pieces of work can be traced 
to their recommendation. 


{Signed) WALTER J. DRAPER. 


i*bed aziu sworn to before me this eighth 
. Lebruary, 1902. 
N. L. WHITAKER, 
Notary Public. 


They are the candid opinions of 


Can there be any more 


Can there be any more direct proof of the value of our personal attention 
They have no underlying motive—they are under no obligation to us—and they never knew us until they 
If you have any faith in the words of man, it is enough. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN,) .. 

COUNTY OF JACKSON §°" 

H. N. Hanchett, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that the Page-Davis course of advertising 
instruction has fitted him for a good paying po- 
sition, which he has filled for nearly two years. 
And that samples of his work are now being re- 
produced as samples of good advertising. 

Furthermore, that he has worked out a very 
successfui and profitable mail-order business in 
thoroughbred poultry, for which the Page-Davis 
course of instruction is very largely responsible. 


H. N. HANCHETT. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th 
day of February, 1902. 
W.S. Cops, 
Notary Public, Jackson Co., Mich. 


BELVIDERE, ILL., Feb. 1, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN:—The undersigned now finishing 
a Correspondence Course in advertising with you, 
desires to express his thanks for your unfailing 
courtesy and practical instruction by which he 
has acquired a good working knowledge of the 
subject. 
DAMON E. CUMMINGS, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this first 
902. 


day of February, A. D., 1 


J. R. JAFFRAY, 
Notary Public. 


$10,000. balance in the First National Bank of Chicago, Chemical National Bank of New 
York City, and Union Bank of London, England, to guarantee: 


That Advertisement-Writers make from $25.00 to $100.00 per week. 


That through our instruction; book-keepers, clerks, stenographers, printers, solicitors, traveling men, office men, cashiers and men and women in 


almost every station in life have been able to exchange their mediocre employment for profitable and pleasant positions in the advertising departments. 
That we teach advertising practically and thoroughly by mail. 


That large employers throughout the country constantly look to us to recommend to them capable ad-writers. 
That the Page-Davis School of Advertising is the oldest, safest and best known institution of its kind in the world. 
That Page-Davis Company positively teach you advertisement-writing and managing regardless of the time it may consume. 


Send for our large 64-page Prospectus and a hundred affidavits mailed FREE 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Suite 2i, 167 Adams Street, Chicago 


WE ALSO PUBLISH A JOURNAL OF ORIGINAL THOUGHT CALLED “AD-SCHOOL.” 


EACH MONTH FOR FIFTEEN MONTHS. 


1F YOU SEND $1.00 YOU WILL RECEIVE “AD-SCHOOL” 
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development of the tract. 


ompanies and controlling their own wells. 


[his property is situated in the great Wyoming | 
Oil Basin between Casper and Douglass. It has | 
a frontage of about five miles on the south bank | 
f the North Platte River, and parallel with the 

| 
| 








river’s south bank is the F. E. & M. V. Railroad. 
his section has long been known as a great 
producer of lubricating oil. Surface oil obtained 
from this tract has been tested in every way from | 
farm machinery to locomotives, and by expert 
oil refiners, but not until recently has the com- 
mercial value of the district been established, and 
great possibilities been demonstrated. | 


Ur. Taylor. chemist of the Standard Oil Company, 
ays It is the best natural oil for cylinder stock I ever | 
saw 
Vessrs. Wyner & Harland. of London, Eng.. state: | 
Ihe oils already produced have lubricating power, | 
showing specific gravity .919 flashing point 115 F. When | 
properly treated by distillation the product obtained would | 
form a lubricating oil equal, if not superior, to the best | 
unimal or vegetable lubricants.” | 
Vr. Robert Hutchinson, chemist. Glasgow, Scotland, 
report [he body is far in excess of any mineral oil i | 
ever came in contact with. It will, I believe, be without a | 
ompetitor in the market.” | 
Ur. Clarke, chemist of Casper Refinery, states- ‘Its 
quality is superior to any in the world, surpassing the fa- 
mous Russian and Sumatra oils in body and consistency.” | 

















Che daily production of wells in Wyoming field 
is from twenty to twenty-five barrels to each well. 


Building, Providence, R. I. 


In the ‘‘Great Oil Basin’’ at $10 per Acre. 


Several hundred acres of land situated between Casper and Douglass, in very close prox- 
imity to the Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad in the heart of the Wyoming Oil 
Basin, are held by a prominent business man as trustee. 
On the advice of New England bank men and eastern financiers 
he has decided to sell a greater portion of the property at ten dollars ($10) per acre. 

This will give individual investurs an opportunity of organizing and directing their own 


There are numbers of investors who are desirous of buying oil stock but who hesitate to 
put their money into oil companies in whose control and management they can take no active 
part. This class of investors and those men of moderate means who have some financial 
ability and an acquaintance with merchants and wage earners, will appreciate this opportunity 
of securing a small tract of land, organizing their own company among their relatives and 
friends and enjoying the full fruits of their energy and investment. 


FORM YOUR OWN COMPANY 


Further particulars and information will be furnished by W. K. Logee, Trustee, Banigan 


Checks should be made payable to, and deeds will be issued and forwarded by 


MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


SUCCESS 


ands 


His other interests preclude his 


Within the recognized oil belt there are no dry 
holes. Every well that has been put to the neces- 
sary depth and properly cased is a producer. 

The thickness of the oil sand insures sure and 
steady production. 

The cost of operating the wells is merely nomi- 
nal, one twelve to fifteen Horse Power engine 
being sufficient for pumping a dozen or more 
wells and requiring aside from the engineer and 
fireman, not more than one mantoawell. Fuel 
is inexpensive, as coal can be cheaply mined on 
the lands. 

A large refinery is in daily operation at Casper, 
Wyoming, to which the oil can be easily shipped 
and refined for market. The price of refined oil 
depends upon the grade—some of it sells as high 
as $50.00 per barrel in the open market. 

California capitalists were among the first to 
recognize the value of the Wyoming fields, and 
the fact that oil men of long experience in Cali- 
fornia have made large investments here means 
much towards the early development of the entire 
section. 


No deed will be given for less than twenty 
acres, and the price of $1,500 has been put on 
160 acre plats. 

Quit claim deeds will be given, back of which are the 


location certificates signed by government officials, 
which constitute an ABSOLU E title. 








WITT K. COCHRANE. 


Learn to be an Ad Writer 


Utilize your spare time by studying at home. 
INSTRUCTION ENTIRELY BY MAIL. Take a three months course in 


The Chicago Gollege of Advertising 


The most solid institution of its kind in America, because it is 
supported by the brainiest advertisers in the West. 
Witt K. Cochrane, for years the advertising director of the Hub, 


? Chicago, and recognized as the leader in his line in America, has re- 


signed to become President and General Manager of this College and 


& will hereafter give it his entire personal attention. He will be assisted by 





Hugh W. Montgomery, publisher Chicage Tribune; John Lee Mahin, 
President of the Mahin Advertising Company; Louis Leubvie, Adver- 
tising Manager for Siegel Cooper & Co. and a score of others equally as 
prominent. Get Away From Clerical Drudgery! 

Men and Women eligible. 
THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, Suite C, Isabella Building, Chicago, Il, 


Send for FREE prospectus. 
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A Book No. @ has 56 designs from - 
Book No. 7 has 57 designs from - 
4 has 54 designs from - 
k No. @ has 30 (12 stables), - 
10 has 37 (20 one-story), - 
2 has 50 (Colonial New), 1,200 to 
Views, plans, descriptions,dimensions,estimates, with modifications 
toeach. Price of Books, 1 each; any two, $1.50; any four, 82; 
me five, 82.50; all six, $8. Booklet of 30 sample designs. ** How 
to Start Right and Save Money,” 2% cents (silver). All postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. 7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MODERN COLONIAL DESIGN 


A Favorite Style with many, and most economical for room contained 
and cost, due to the square and compact shape. Cost complete, except Heat- 
Send 2-cent stamp for figured floor plan and larger view, 

if interested, and send any sketch or idea you desire to have put into practical 
shape. I will scale it up and submit on approval, giving estumates and prices for 
fullplans. My Six Booksclassified are of great help to home builders. Select books 
according to cost house desi N 


Book No. 12 new and up-to-date. 
8250 to 81,500 
- 1.600 to 2.56 
2.600 t0 3,500 
- 3,600 to 10.000 
450 to 3.000 
5.000 
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Married Life Can Be 
Made Supremely Happy 
(Concluded from page 215] 


and trials are sure to be experienced. Infirmities 
of temper, common to all, will manifest themselves 
in an unpleasant manner. Illness, disappoint- 
ments, poverty, with annoyances and irritations 
from unlooked-for sources, enter into the lives of 
married people, even when they are guarded against 
most carefully. All the resources of love and 
sympathy will be needed to bear them, —patience, 
forbearance, faith in each other, good nature, po- 
liteness, and kindness. Married people should, 
from the start, cultivate that habit of looking at 
the brightest side of things which Dr. Johnson has 
pronounced ‘‘worth a thousand pounds a year."’ 

It is not possible to overstate the value of cheer- 
fulness ina home. One can hide the sun from his 
vision by holding a dime persistently between it 
and his eyes. We can so magnify the little ills of 
life, by morbid contemplation of them, as to ob- 
scure our pleasant surroundings from ourselves 
and to breed moroseness and gloom in the family 
circle. The most cheerful people are not usually 
those who are the least burdened with care, suf- 
fering, want, and work. Nor do those deserve the 
reputation of cheerful people who are gay and 
hilarious when all goes well with them, and their 
tastes and wishes are gratified, but who drop into 
bad temper and ‘fits of the blues’’ the moment 
they are thwarted. Cheerfulness is a habit to be 
cultivated, a moral quality to be acquired, which 
drapes one’s personality everywhere with sun- 
shine, as with a garment. It will glorify the hum- 
blest home, even when it lacks the decorations that 
money can buy, and will soothe and invigorate 
the most rasped and weary toilers in the struggle 
for existence. 

Who shall be the head of the household? Shall 
it not be the husband? Yes, he shall be, if he 
will. The true wife desires nothing more than 
that her husband shall be king in his own right, 
and by his own act, for then she shall be queen. 
But when, instead of wearing the royal purple of 
an incomparable manhood, he clothes himself in 
the rags of a dissolute life, she, too, fails of the 
throne, and the scepter drops from her hands. 
This question never obtrudes itself upon a well- 
mated pair. In happy marriages, the husband and 
wife are alternately subject and ruler, neither 
dreaming that such an arrangement exists. As 
they live in congenial partnership, sharing the 
responsibilities of their new life, each learns, by 
experience, where the other is stronger or weaker, 
and defers or directs accordingly. The husband ° 
will appeal to his wife for advice or suggestion in 
matters where he has learned that her judgment is 
superior to his; and she will carry some puzzling 
question to him for settlement, with the confession, 
‘‘It is beyond me,’’ and he must attend to it. 
This will come without any debate or discussion 
as to the leadership of the family. 

Timothy Dwight, ex-president of Yale Univer- 
sity, was wont to say that a man must ask his wife 
if he may be rich. All know the truth behind this 
sententious statement. ‘‘If Heaven allotted to 
each man seven guardian angels,’’ said Lord 
Lytton, ‘‘five of them ought to be hovering, night 
and day, over his pockets; for the management of 
one’s money is, in much, the managing of one’s 
self.’ Not infrequently, the five angels of the 
pocket seem to reside in the wife, whose wise 
economy fills the house with comfort, sends sons 
and daughters to college, clears the mortgage from 
the homestead, and all from the moderate income 
of the husband. When there is a lack of this 
homely virtue in the wife, and when, from igno- 
rance or recklessness, she rushes into extravagance 
which the income does not warrant, there is hin- 














8 Rolls of Fine Gilt 
WALL PAPER FREE 
To introduce our goods in each town. Elegant goods, low. Nice 


Wall Paper, lc., 2c. and 8c, per roll, up. Order direct and save 504, 
ag Send for FREE samples. F. H. §S EWS, Lowville, N. ¥. 





Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


‘ou have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
Enormous profits. 

Everything furnished. Write at once for our “Starter” and Free 
particulars. K. 8S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 


Y 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. 


drance for the children, embarrassment for the 
husband, and poverty for the household. 

In other countries, the wife is very generally the 
partner of the husband, is interested in his busi- 
ness, or profession, knows what income it yields, 
rejoices in his successes, and helps him bear his 
failures. But, as a rule, the one thing of which 
| an American wife is ignorant is her husband’s 
business. The husband chooses to have it so. 
«Women know nothing about business,’’—‘I 
do not want to bother her with my affairs,’ — 
«(If she will run the house, I will find the 
money,’’—these and like statements are the rea- 
' sons he gives for his preference. So he buries 

himself in his office, or counting-room, and plun- 
| ges into commercialism, ignoring all other pursuits. 

The wife, left to herself, becomes the patron of 
local philanthropies, joins clubs, and pursues 
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courses of reading and study, opens her house to | 


lectures and musicales, and cultivates society. 
Her husband sees her less frequently as he be- 
comes engrossed more and more in money-making, 
and his children grow from babyhood to maturity 
without his guidance, and almost without his 
acquaintance. So, day by day, the two drift farther 
apart, each with diverse plans and interests, until, 
at length, while ostensibly husband and wife, they 
are as hopelessly divorced, in sentiment and affec- 
tion, as if all the courts of Christendom had decreed 
a separation. 

It is pleasant to turn from this picture of mar- 
ried life, originals of which may be found in all 
our cities, to another, which has just been unveiled 
to the reading public. ‘‘I married you in order 
to love you in God, and according to the need of 
my heart, and in order to have in the midst of the 
strange world a place for my heart, which all the 
world’s bleak winds cannot chill, and where I may 
find the warmth of the home-fire, to which I 
eagerly betake myself when it is stormy and cold 
without.’ This is a quotation from the ‘‘ Love 
Letters of Prince Bismarck,’’ to Johanna von 
Puttkamer, his bride, and mother of his children. 
They were written from the time of his engage- 
ment in 1846 to 1849, and scores of similar passages 
might be taken from them. Although he was a 
stern, cold man, feared and disliked more than he 
was loved, his marriage was almost ideal. His 
wife was neither intellectual nor brilliant, but she 
loved her husband devotedly, and he found in her 
‘a place for his heart.’’ 

Before all forms of government, all types of 
civilization, all social institutions, and all advance 
in education, the relations of the husband and the 
wife make the everlasting foundation on which the 
social structure of the whole world rests. Just so 
fast and just so far as these relations become what 


they ought to be, just so fast and just so far will | 


society be uplifted,—but no faster and no farther. 
It is the family and the home that lay the founda- 
tions of country, and these depend on the relations 
of husband and wife. 

The greatness of a nation is not made by its 
extensive territorial domain, nor by its vast wealth, 
nor yet by its impregnable fortifications, its battle- 
ships, and its trained soldiery. It may possess 
all these insignia of greatness, and yet be weak, 
and, like Rome, fall a prey to barbarian hordes. 
The greatness of a nation is made by its true men 
and women, who have been well born in good 
homes, where they have been carefully fashioned 
into a lofty type of manhood and womanhood. 
This is the large intent of marriage, which is not 
alone the cradle of the human race, but its crown 
as well, and should be the symbol of a marriage 
that shall be immortal. 

» - 


Work Is Essential to All Life 


GREAT mistake regarding leisure is that of 

many very active business men, —merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, —who, having won wealth 
or competence, retire early from business in 
order to enjoy their acquisitions, or to have an 
abundance of time for rest or for doing what 
they please. The miseries and mortifications of 
the ‘‘retired pleasures’’ of men of business are 
proverbial, the world over. To be busy as one 
ought is a comparatively easy art, but to know 
how to be idle is a difficult accomplishment. 
How often do we hear of men dying, just because 
they have given up the only thing they could do, 
and can find no other stimulant to exertion to 
take its place,—like the horse which so interested 
Mr. Pickwick, which was kept up by the shafts 
in which it drew a carriage, and collapsed when 
removed from them! It has been justly said that it 
is the greatest possible mistake to suppose that life 
without engagements—engagements, too, which 
we feel obliged to undertake, —is rest. The only 
true rest, or enjoyable leisure, is that which alter- 
nates with earnest work. The only wise reason 
for retiring from work which one is competent to 
do is that there is other work for which he is 
equally competent and which he has long yearned 
to do, but from which he has been excluded by 
the engrossing claims of his regular calling. 

» * 


MAINTAIN COURAGE EVEN IN FAILURE 
T takes a hero to fight a battle knowing that it 
will be lost. Any coward can fight a battle 
when he is sure of winning, but rare is the man 
who has the pluck to fight when he knows he is 
losing. This is the quality that wins success, the 
grip that hangs on when everything seems to be 
hopeless. 
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We Would Give 
$50,000 IN CASH 


if the people of the United States could in some way be made to realize that the greatest 
offer that has ever been made in real estate, or probably ever will be made, is embodied 
in our proposition to sell a lot in New York City with all city improvements for $480— 
because if the situation were actually understood by every person in the country there 
would not be one single foot of property left twenty-four hours after this knowledge was 
brought to their attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $500 which are intrinsically worth $20,000 if you 
will take into consideration the three elements which have gone to make up values 
in New York City outside of fashionable districts: —distance from the center, transporta- 
tion facilities, rate of fare. 

The difference is,.the $20,000 lot had transportation to it several years ago, and 
now is surrounded with houses costing an average of from $10,000 to $40,000 apiece, 
while our land, which has only now just secured this improvement and transportation, 
must wait until the people realize that these have been secured, and until the solidly built 
portions (now so comparatively close to us) have reached and enveloped us, and actually 
brought the values where they rightfully belong. 

Illustrations: Lot on corner 146th Street and Third Avenue, New York City, worth in 1881 $1,500, sold in 

spring of 1901 for $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. His grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. 


Lot on S9th Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 for $500, in 1901 brought a price that showed an 
increase of $500 for every 60 days from 1850 to 1901. (Authority, Real Estate Editor New York Sun). 
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This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is destined to grow. As surely 
as equal transportation makes equal values, so surely will this lot be worth as much as the 
lot in upper Manhattan. 

We can prove it if you come to New York. 
















We will try to prove it if you will send us 
your name and address. Is it not worth your while? We ask nothing of you except a letter 
or a postal. If we were sure you were in good earnest we would rather say, send us your 
name and we will send you tickets to New York. This you know is obviously impossible, 
but if you will let us put the matter before you we will in some way prove that our proposi- 
tion is a sound one, if we have to bring you to New York to do it. 

What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every statement we make 
is incontrovertible truth. Then we are absolutely certain that we can do business together. 

We sell a $480 lot for $10 down and $6 per month. This carries a life insurance, a 
guaranteed increase of 20% in one year, a free round-trip to New York (east of Chicago, or 
a like distance), all improvements, your money back with 6% interest if not found as repre- 
sented. What more can wedo? Now, will you send us your name? 


WOOD, HARMON &G CO. :; 





Dept. ‘* F4”’ 
Broadway, New York 












NATURAL FOOD 


builds strong bodies and healthy minds. 


Disorganized food causes weak bodies and weak minds. 
Logicians tell us that there can be no physical defect 
without a corresponding defect mentally. All criminal 
tendencies come from disorganized minds. Scientists of 


several nations declare that ‘‘what we eat, we are.”’ 


SHREDDED 





_WHOLE f' 


BISCUIT 


gives mental as well as physical health because it is 

a Naturally Organized Food; that is, Contains all 

the Properties in Correct Proportion necessary for the Com- 
plete Nutrition of the human body and mind. White*flour 
is a disorganized food because properties that build strong 
bodies and minds have been removed from the wheat. 


“Deny me not my birthright, 
1 want to be a man, 
My birthright includes Natural Foods,” 


Sold by all grocers. ‘‘The Vital Question” (sent free) is a kand book of right living. Send for it. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 


are made from 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for smooth. 
ness, delicacy, and flavor 





Our Choice Recipe Book 
will tell you howto make 
Fudge, and a great variety 
of dainty dishes, from our 
Cocoaand Chocolate, Sent 
FREE to any address Jo 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


EsTABLISHED 1720 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| WALTER BAKER @ CO. LTD. 
——— 











IBICYCLESshowe | 
"won: Histinedcy: 


1902 MODEL. 
See that truss 


Known for Yeors as 
Honest Cycles at 
Honest Prices. 


Ask dealérs“ anywhere 
CATALOGUE FREE 


lver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG MASS. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST. 











A 50c. HAT pe om or boy sent by mail to an 


Satisfaction guarantee 


Any one of these hats to be 
sent by mail to any address. 
upon receipt of 50 cents in 
cash, postal order or 
stamps. If the hat is not 
satisfactory, return it 
and money will be 
refunded, 
In ordering.give 
head size, and 













Colors 
Gray Mix 
Brown Mix, 
Black Mix 


MENS HAT No. I 
in soft rough finish 














Brown. Maple, 
Steel. Pearl. 
MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth — 
Colors * Blac 
Brown, Mg ie. 
Steel, Pearl 
3 aoe Ss 
we arer of 
nd give good 
value so thata buyer of 
one hat w want another. 
Middletown Hat Co., 
60 Mili street, Middletown, N, Y. 


Make Your Own Lace 


Do you want 9 
to make Money ¢ 


with the 
the hat 








A New Industry— 
**LACE MAKING AT HOME’’ 


A SURE income can be earned at 
home with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely NEW. With 
it can be woven the most beautiful 
Valenciennes and Torchon Laces. 
Something never done in America be- 





fore! Easy t 


learn and easy to work, and the lace produced is equal 
to the est imported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make 
lace for their own use, or to make money, should write at once for 
fall parti 


enlars of this wonderful little Loom. Upon receipt of 4cents, 
etamps, we will send FREE our new book, Lace Making, illustrated. 


Terchon Co-Operative Lace Co., Dept. G, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








SUCCESS 
THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR 


[Concluded from page 221) 


truths unless you have made them new by real- 
izing them within yourself; unless you can, more- 
over, bring them into new relations to the lives 
before you, —flash them with the force of inspira- 
tion. Unless you can rise above didacticism to 
revelation, you are not an orator. Men can read 
facts and rules from books; indeed, they learned 
them in the schools; but they do not care to hear 
you recount them, unless you can so illuminate 
them as to reveal new truth and beauty. 

The old world is weary of hearing lifeless 
‘«preachments;’’ if you would commana its atten- 
tion, you must bring to it new interests, new vision, 
new life. ‘‘1 am come that ye might have life’’ 
must be the unspoken text of every orator. What 
other purpose, indeed, can be worth while for the 
orator, but to bring newness of life? Animate 
men, give them new interests, put them into a 
new drama upon their stage, and give them life. 
Remember, also, that there is no halfway ground; 
you either bring new vitality, new vigor of thought, 
to those whom you address, or you deaden their 
powers in some degree by rendering their minds 
less open to impressions. Is not that considera. 
tion sufficiently appalling to startle any orator out 
of the ruts of formality or self-consciousness ? 

Perhaps nowhere else do we see the need of a 
realization of these truths more than in the pulpit. 
Many ministers read the Gospel as if they were 
merely reiterating the same old truths that their 
congregations have heard and read for themselves 
over and over again. ‘They read the Bible as a 
customary part of the service, and their tone is 
often almost apologetic. There is no endeavor to 
illuminate the text, to read it into the lives of 
the listening people. Yet not one of the peo- 
ple listening has ever found, or ever will find, all 
the beauty and truth of that text. The minister 
probably realizes more of it than most of the 
people before him,—at least, we will give him 
the benefit of the doubt, —but he reads into it little 
of the new meaning he has found there. 

Why is it that there is so little great oratory in 
the pulpit? Why is it that notable oratory is more 
often developed in politics, in the law, in states- 
manship, than in the pulpit? It is doubtless be- 
cause the emergency confronting the speaker is 
more immediate, because the issue is at hand, 
because men must be moved to present thought 
and action. If the minister could realize that the 
emergency is immediate, that men must have 
higher ideals operative in their lives to-day, that 
it is for him to infuse new life into their veins 
with every word he speaks, he would sometimes 
experience a new birth in oratory, and formalism 
and conventioneality would be transcended by spir- 
itual power. ‘sh, yes, doubtless he protests that 
he does feel the necessity of constantly inspiring 
his people to present, vital thought and action; 
and doubtless he speaks truly. My quarrel is not 
with his motives, but it is rather with the direc- 
tion of those motives. So long as he does not 
succeed in relating his ideals potently to his con- 
gregation, of what avail are they? He needs to 
realize them anew in every effort, to be possessed 
with them while he is speaking, to find his life 
by losing it in his audience. 


[This is the second of the series, ‘‘ The Making of An Orator,” 
which is being conducted for Success by such well-known orators 
and writers as Chauncey M. Depew, W. Bourke Cockran, William 
} Bryan, Charles Wesley Emerson, Charles B. Landis, J. Lincoln 

rooks, and others.—TuHe Epitor.]} 


+) ™ 
The Mainspring of Greatness 


NAPOLEON said that success depends upon three 

things, —energy, system, perseverance. The 
‘*man of stone and iron, capable of sitting on 
horseback sixteen or seventeen hours a day, of 
going many days together without rest or food, 
except by snatches, and with the speed and spring 
of a tiger in action,’’ gave new possibilities to the 
meaning of the word ‘‘energy.”’ 

Probably no other man ever lived who equaled 
him in this remarkable quality, —not even Cesar. 
His energy was not only daring, but was also impet- 
uous, even ferocious. There seemed to be no 
limit to the amount he could generate. No 
matter where he was, or how long he had been 
without sleep or food; no matter what trials he 
and his army were undergoing, his unbounded 
energy seldom failed him before the fatal day at 
Waterloo. 

» Ld 


‘“Young folks tell what they can do; old ones, what 
they have done; and fools, what they intend to do."’ 
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Toeing y 


We have special shoes to , 
correct the tendencies of 
toeing in, weak anklesor 
flat foot before they result 
in permanent defects. 

Toe-In Shoes, sizes, 4 to 
8, $2 Ov; 816 to 1044, BS.75, 
Tan or black, 

Ankle and Arch Sup- 
porting Shoes, Baby's 
sizes—2 to 7—turned soles— 
tan or black, $1.50, A 
heavier sole with light 
spring heels, sizes, 4 to 8, 

Bow Leg Shoes, sizes. 4 
to8, B%.25 5 83s to 10'¢, 82.60 


Other articles of moderate 
cost—many of which are to 
be found only atthe child- 
ren’s store—are described 
in our new ¢atalogue of 
things for children, con- 


taining 
OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(sent for 4 cents postage.) 
We have no branch stores—no agents, 
Our goods sold only at this one store, 


Address Dep’t 27 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 




















No Need to Worry 


if you have a life policy in the 


Travelers Insurance Co., 


of Hartford. In case of death, the family 
will be protected, the mortgage on the 
house raised, and shelter left for the help- 
less ones. T ravelers Life Policies provide 
safe insurance at a lower premium than 
mutual companies and at a guaranteed 
net cost. In mutual companies the net 
cost is usually greater than expected be- 
cause actual dividends never equal esti- 
mated dividends, and the net cost is never 
known beforehand. 

Nearly every person, sooner or later 
meets with an accident. Injuries mean 
loss of income and added expense. 


An Accident Policy in 
The Travelers 


(the largest and strongest Accident In- 
surance Company in the world) guaran- 
tees a weekly income while ditile d,and 
large amounts for loss of legs, arms, 
hands, feet or eyes. If death ensues, a 
stated sum is paid. Nearly $27,000,000, 
have been distributed among 37. 3,000 poli- 
cy holders or their families for injuries 
or death. 


Branch offices in nearly every city; or 
write for interesting literature to 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 














STEM-WIND WATCH 


give Steme- in 
wWina wee plated Watch, also a Chain 
ond x —. tor selling 19 packages of 
E at ten cents each. Bluine 1s 
the ‘a laundry bluing in the world 
Write us at 


si and the fastest seller. 
é once, and we will send you the Bluine 


you a guaranteed, 






and our large Premium List, postpaid 

It costs you nothing. Simply send 
us the money you get for selling the 
Biuine, and we will send you the 
Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid 


BLUINE MEG. CO., 
Box 589, - « Goncord Junction, Mass. 


Two Million Premiums given away during the last 5 years. 
Ce 









HINTS ON SELF-HELP. 


PROGRESs, HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS- 
Teaches Self-Control, Mental Culture, 
yy Right Living, Power of Kindness, 
Y Personal Influence, Etc. 

Everything that tends to make life 


bighen, hap “Th healthier and more 
1. Full of grand and inspiring 


ece: 

thoughts which enkindle the kind of enthusiasm that wins 
It multiplies one’s ability by awakening sleeping powers 
stimulating latent energies and bringing forth resources 


before undreamed of. No one can possibly read this book 
without becoming wiser, better and more successful. Over 
100 pages nicely bound, 2 cents or 12 cents in stamps and 
addresses of five persons likely to be interested : in our books. 
Circulars free. Address, 


SELF-CULTURE SOCIETY, Dept. S-42, Armour Sta., Chicago, fil. 
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TRAINING FOR LONGEVITY | 


=F T us live in the country, drink water from deep wells, 
spend much time outdoors, count it a sin to be nervous, 
shun worry, which is the modern form the devil assumes, 
sleep long in fresh air, live in plain houses on well-drained 
hills, eat plain food and ripe fruit, keep our skin clean, 
and endeavor to maintain good digestion. Then we shall 
play with our great-grandchildren, and shall see the fulfill- 
ment, in octogenarian prime, of the enthusiasm that stirred 
usin boyhood." These are the words of a noted writer. 


* * * 


A! THOUGH all cannot live in the country, nor drink water 
from deep wells, nor live in houses built on hill-tops, 
all can approximate the conditions on which longevity 
depends. Water may be made pure by boiling, or, better 
still, by distillation; air and sunshine are the gifts of heaven; 
cleanliness and cheerfulness are free to the humblest; plain 
food and ripe fruit (the latter, at least, during the summer 
and autumn months, ) are within the reach of all but the 
absolutely destitute. But the great secret ofall good health 
is to think good health. | 
* * # 


A GREAT variety of opinion exists in regard to the food 
- question. The advanced vegetarian considers a meat- 
eater little less than a cannibal; he believes eating meat 
fosters a taste for alcoholic liquors, and that, by the exci- 
tation of the passions, it is responsible for much of the crime 
we are trying to legislate away. The meat-eater insists that 
it is impossible to keep up the temperature of the body, 
especially in winter, and maintain a healthy vitality, with- 
out a diet of flesh. ‘The member of the raw: food society 
urges that, by cooking, we destroy all the nutritive prop- 
erties of food, while the advocate of nuts, fruits, and cereals, 
which he claims to be the natural, and, therefore, the proper 
nourishment of man, is opposed to any substitute for them. 
A certain centenarian attributes his length of years to the 
fact that he has been a consistent vegetarian, while another 
says that the principal cause of his prolonged vitality is due 
to a generous consumption of meat. 
* * 


MID this conflict of opinion, the seeker after health is 

bewildered, and often uncertain as to what regimen 
to adopt. Until science and a better knowledge of the laws | 
governing life settle this vexed question, a middle course, 
avoiding the extremes of the different hygienic theorists, is 
the wisest, A mixed diet of meats, vegetables, cereals, and 
fruit, seems to be, in general, productive of the best results. 
* * * 


O*E thing in regard to which there is no room for differ- 
ence of opinion is the daily bath. No matter whether 
you are a dweller in the city or the country, a hand worker 
or a brain worker, a farmer or a mechanic, the daily bath, 
not alone for cleanliness, but also for perfect health, is a 
necessity. ‘To remove harmful excretions, to keep the 
pores of the skin open and in a condition to act freely, to | 
stimulate the flow of the blood, to promote a vigorous state 
of body and a happy frame of mind, nothing can take the 
place ofa liberal use of soap and water. A brisk shampooing 
is necessary to produce that healthful glow which should 
follow bathing, if it is to produce the best results. A daily 
cold water bath for those who react readily, is not only a 
powerful tonic, but also the best known preventive of colds, 
disease, or illness in any form. A hot bath, weekly, will 
prove a renovator of the whole system. 


4 





* * # 


WHEN Timothy Dwight resigned the presidency of Yale 
University, he said, among other things: ‘‘I lay down 
my office, not because I am old. Seventy is not old, but 
it is the end of the summer term, and vacation time has 
come. My theory of life has been this: I believe life was 
made, just as much for one period as another,—childhood, 
prime, and later life,—and every man should prepare him- 
self for the late afternoon hour, so that he may grow 
happier till the golden time late in the afternoon. I look 
forward to coming years of greater happiness than I have 
ever known."’ It is easy to see why Mr. Dwight felt so 
happy, even in quitting the field where the chief interest of 
his life had so long centered. He had cultivated all his 
mental powers to their utmost, so that, when he felt it the 
part of wisdom to retire from the more active duties of life, 
he had inexhaustible resources within himself for the en- 
richment of life up to that time which none of us can post- 
pone. He had constantly renewed his youth by keeping 
in touch with the young and sympathizing with their hopes 
and aspirations; and, by following the progressive move- 
ments of his era, he maintains as keen an interest in life 
now as he did forty years ago. This is what we must all 
do if we would be able, when our sun is setting, to sing, 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 
*Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, | 
And fight fresh battles for the truth, | 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom, | 
A riper, more transcendent, youth! 
A weight of gold 
1s never old ; 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two, life has begun ; | 


At seventy-three, begin once more: 
Fly swifter as thou near’st the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four; 
At ninety-five, 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


™ » 
OUR TERRIBLE ENGLISH 
“The other day,’ writes Eli Perkins, ‘‘I met a French 
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For Men and Women, $3.50 











Fifteen Art Plates Free 











gentleman at Saratoga, who thought he had mastered the 
English language. 
How do you do?’ I said, on accosting him. 

“Do vat?" he asked, in a puzzled manner. 

‘““*T mean, how do you find yourself ?’ 
‘**Saire, I never lose myself !' 
, “*You don't understand me; I mean, how do you 
eel? 

“How I feels? Oh, I feels smooth; you shust feel 
me.’ 

w bl 


Hard work is the only cure for hard luck. Society is made up 
of the working class and the shirking class, and it is not neces- 
Sary to say which of these two is prosperous and happy. 

“ Tue Peninsuta Democrat.” 








The 15 Crawford Art Plates, each 7% by 4x, rich water-color sketches; eight by 
Ogden, of Yachting, Golf, Tennis, Polo, Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, Mountain Climbing— 
and seven Exquisite Costumes, from the fashion studio of Burr McIntosh, photographed on 
living models, with full description—an Afternoon Gown, a Calling Costume, an Evening 
Gown, a Promenade Dress, an Evening Carriage Wrap, a Summer Dress and a Theatre 

Creation. No advertising upon these cards; each an art plate of water-color 
beauty. Free for the asking. Just drop postal. On the 
backs of these plates are illustrations of the newest 
fashions in Crawford Shoes for men and women, selected 
from our 225 Metropolitan Spring styles. By far the 

best shoes that $3.50, or a good deal more, ever 

bought. Newest in style, best in quality, perfact in 
fit. If not handy to our stores or agencies, we can 
fit you through our Mail Order Department. We 
will send shoes anywhere in the United 
States and its Dependencies. Canada, 
Mexico, and all countries in the 
Parcel Post Union,upon receipt of 
$3.75 (25c. for carriage charges). 





























Style 
No. 121, for Men 


Men’s Blucher Oxford. New- “ 
est popular Spring shape. Made 
of Velour calf, medium extension sole. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Crawford Shoe Makers women's srores 
Mail Order Dept. Room 40, "bh West 200 St New Yor 








MEN’S STORES 


98-95 Nassau St., New York. 
54 West 23d St.. New York. 









150 West 125th St., New York. 825 Broadway, New York. 
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$03 Pennaylvania Aves Washington. New York City, U.S.A. 908 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington. 

208 E. Baltimore St., Baltumore. Factori 208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
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169 Tremont St., Boston. 


160 Summer St., Boston. 160 Summer St., Boston. 






New York City. Brockton, Mass. 















BE A TRAINED NURSE 


and find Ready Employment which is agreeable and profitable. A thorough, prac- 
tical course of instruction and training is given by an institution established under 
the laws of the State of Michigan—a course which you can take at home, in your own 
town, by mail, at small expense, with opportunity to earn during the course. more 
than double what it costs you. Diplomas are issued to our graduates which guaran- 
tee our course of instruction. Terms and all particulars filed on application, 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF NURSING, (Incorporated) Suit 12-32 Colonial Building, Detroit, Mich. 



























the Standard Visible Writer 


presents piain, simple reasons for 
its superiority over the old line, blind 
machines—reasons that appeal to 
operator and employer alike. Ithas 
other merit than age to recommend it. fii 





The catalogue tells. Bic 
Sent free to you. bie 
The Oliver Typewriter Co., bay 
127 Lake St., Chicago. rl 


Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


Perfect. 


NONE GENUINE 
rout 
Bi ge TRADE MARK 
G Edison 


The New Moulded Record 
“Hard Wax” and the 
New Reproducers 


duplicate the human voice in 
» and clearness. Abso- 
free from scratching— 
perfectly smooth and natural, 
A new result from your old 
phonograph. 
Ne W rRe producers on all new 
phonographs. Nine stylesfrom 
$10.00 to $100.00. 


Ko 


The new 
Records, $5.00 per 
dozen 
Pull particulars at all dealers. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
New York Office, 185 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 
Foreign Dept. f 
15 Cedar Street, 
New York. 
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YOU 


The Morley Ear-drum makes up for all deficien- 
s of the impaired natural ear. Entirely different 
m any other device. No drugs. No wire, rubber, 


50 cents, 








il nor glass. Invisible, comfortable, safe. Ad- 
justed by any one. 
For sale by leading druggists. 


ij dealer doesn’t have them, write for booklet, FREE. 





THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P. 
19 South 16th Street, = Philadelphia. 
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a) $79.30 Desk 


Fine Quartered Oak 
front, is finished golden, lished 
1) topand bed, two legal blank 
Delor Stn, ah all wood file boxes, posed 
over front, center drawer, docu- 
ment vfite,, card index 
drawer, and other features 
+ nea "it is 48 in. long, 30in, 
— 47 in. » Sent any- 
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SUCCESS 


A FEW ILLUSTRIOUS .DUNCES | 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


Ov=E of the noblest utterances of the late Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone is his observation that, 
‘¢in some sense, and in some effectual degree, 
there is in every man the material for good work; 
not only in those who are brilliant, not only in 
those who are quick, but in those who are stolid, 
and even in those who are dull.’’ 
golden words, that should be taken to heart by 
every young man who is despondent on account of 
his mediocre or mean ability. All experience 
shows that there is nothing in this fact which 
should dishearten any beginner ina calling. It 
is not brilliant ability, but resolution and persist- 
ence that, as a rule, win the prizes of life. It is 
proverbial that ‘‘slow but sure wins the race.’’ 
A tortoise on the right road will beat a race 
horse on the wrong road. Slowness is far less a 
foe to success than sloth. Quickness of parts 
often proves a disadvantage, since a boy who ac- 
quires knowledge quickly will often forget it as 
quickly; and again, because he sees no necessity 
for that strenuous application and dogged perse- 


| verance which a dull s!ow youth is compelled to 





| life. 





manifest, and which are the surest means of suc- 
cess in every career. 

It is a notorious fact that worldly success de- 
pends far less upon the general superiority of one’s 
intellectual forces than on special adaptation to 
the work in hand. Moderate talent, steadily ap- 
plied, will achieve more useful results, and, in the 
end, win higher respect than ability of a high 
order whose temper is too fine for the drudgery 
and mechanical parts of a profession. The aston- 
ishing variety of talents which some men display 
is often acquired at the dear price of comparative 
feebleness in every part. 

In reading biographies of eminent men, one is 
surprised to learn what great things have been 
achieved by men who, in youth, were pronounced 
dunces. Histories of their careers are full of en- 
couragement to timid, self-distrustful beginners in 
Among the illustrious dunces—dull, and 
even stupid boys, but most successful men, —were 
Justus von Liebig, called ‘‘ Booby Liebig’’ by his 
schoolmates, who, when he replied to a question by 
his teacher, said that he intended to be a chemist, 
and provoked a burst of derision from the whole 
school, yet lived to become one of the greatest 
chemists of the nineteenth century; Tommaso 
Guidi, the great painter, the precursor of Raphael, 
—whose works were studied by the latter and by 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, yet who 
was known as ‘‘Heavy Tom,’’ when a boy; 
Thomas Chatterton, who was sent home from 
school as ‘‘a fool, of whom nothing can be made;”’ 
Isaac Barrow, a quick-tempered, pugnacious, and 
idle boy at school, but in manhood a celebra- 
ted mathematician and preacher; Dean Swift, 
‘«plucked’’ at Dublin University; Richard B. B. 
Sheridan, the brilliant wit, playwriter, and orator, 
but ‘‘an incorrigible dunce’’ at school; Thomas 
Chalmers, one of Great Britain’s most ncted pulpit 
orators; John Howard, the noted philanthropist; 
and even William Jones, who, besides writing 
various legal and other solid works, distinguished 
himself as a judge in India, and, at his death, at 
the early age of forty-eight years, had mastered 
twenty-eight languages. 

Not less illustrious than this roll of dunces were 
Robert Burns, a dull learner at school; Adam 
Clarke, ‘‘a grievous dunce,’’ as his father said, in 
his boyhood; the ‘dull scholar,’’ Napoleon; and 
Wellington, characterized by his mother as a 
dunce, who was only ‘‘food for powder;’’ ‘« Use- 
less’’ Grant, as Ulysses was termed by his mother; 
and Robert Clive, ‘‘the heaven-born general,’’ as 
Lord Chatham styled him, who, a dunce at school, 
was sent, to get rid of him, as a clerk to India, 
proud, poor, and irritable, but who entered the 
British army, rose to high command, and, with three 
thousand, two hundred troops, defeated, at Plas- 
sey, a native army of sixty-eight thousand men, 
with fifty pieces of cannon, and laid the founda- 
tions of that mighty oriental empire which has 
been the source of such enormous wealth to Great 
Britain. Last, but not least,—perhaps the most 
marvelous blockhead of all in the long roll,—was 
Walter Scott, of whom his teacher, Professor An- 
drew Dalzell, said that ‘‘dunce he is, and dunce 
he will remain,’’ and who, visiting the school 
when at the zenith of his fame, asked to see its 
dunce, and, when taken to him, gave him a half- 
sovereign, saying: ‘‘There, take that, for keeping 
my seat warm.”’ 

Let no young man, therefore, despond or despair 
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of success in his calling, because he thinks he 
has little ability. He may be mistaken; but, if 
not, his one talent, if carefully cultivated and 
strengthened, may win for him an enviable suc- 
cess. If he is dull, his dullness may be but tem- 
porary; like Oliver Goldsmith, he may be one of 
those plants that flower late. Like Stepher A. 


Douglas, when he was studying law, he may be | 


slow in grasping a principle; but, as with ‘‘the 
little giant,’’ when it is once grasped, it may be 
his own forever. The author of ‘‘Self-Forma- 
tion,’’ a work full of inspiration and ripe wisdom, 
which, when published in 1837, by Charles Knight, 
fell almost dead from the press, but which I wish 
could be read by every young man who cares for 
self-culture, goes so far in the following stirring 
passage as to say that, if he were to begin life 
anew, he would actually prefer to start as a dunce 


rather than asa genius. ‘‘Above all else,’’ ue | 
says, ‘‘away with the cabalistic nonsense of the | 


prerogative of the man of genius, the predomi- 
nance of the natal star. If the plea of inability to 
rise above his nature is good for the dunce, it is 
good for the knavealso. For myself, I declare, sol- 
emnly, ... that, if I were to begin life anew, with- 
out any other experience than the certainty, such 


as I now hold it, of intellectual gvasz perfectibility, | 


I should choose to begin it as a dunce rather than 


as a boy of genius. The certainty that I have | 


spoken of would sustain me and animate me, and 
move mein my endeavors to improve myself from 
the lowest to the highest rank; and I should have 
all the pleasure of the pursuit,—an inestimable 
pleasure in such a region,—together with the con- 
scious anticipation of success, the assurance of the 
crowning glory.”’ 
w ie 


The Reward for Overcoming 


"THERE is the basis of a great truth in the belief 
of some Indians that, when they conquer an 
enemy, his strength is added to their own. 
When we conquer an obstacle, or hold to our 
task in spite of great difficulties, we unconsciously 


increase our strength to overcome. One victory | 


gives power to win another. As the solid muscles 
and sturdy sinews of an athlete are the result of 
wrestling, running, and exercising, so the force 
and aggressiveness of strong characters are iargely 
the result of the effort required to surmount ob- 


stacles. To overcome means to be strong; to | 


struggle with adversity means to develop power. 

The timber in the sapling in the forest has no 
rigidity, no sturdy fiber or strength, because it 
has never had to struggle with the tempest; but 
the tree which stands in an open fiela or on a 
mountain side, which has had to fight every inch 
of its way, from the tiny acorn to the giant oak, 
with the furious winds, which have tried to wrench 
it from its bed, aud the arid soil which has grudg- 
ingly sheltered its rocts, furnishes timber whose 
fiber and strength defy the waves of ocean and 
the fiercest hurricanes, —material which will stand 
the wear and tear of many years. 

‘«If a boy is not trained to endure and to bear 
trouble, he will grow up like a girl,’’ says Beecher; 
‘¢and a boy that is a girl has all a girl’s weakness 
without her regal qualities.’’ To be obliged to 
wrestle with circumstances, to clear one’s own 
path through a tangled forest of difficulties, to 
walk, often, it may be, with aching heart and 
bleeding feet over the thorns and brambles that 
obstruct the way, but with undaunted spirit, is to 
call out qualities of resourcefulness, self-reliance, 
courage, and perseverance,—qualities that make 
strong men and women,—which otherwise might 
remain dormant. 

It was through such a tangled forest that Samuel 
Drew, at twenty-one, a poor shoemaker that could 
hardly read the alphabet, cleared his way until he 
became the most profound metaphysician of his 
time, the author of works upon immortality of 
the soul which have never been surpassed. 

Samuel Lee, apprenticed to a carpenter at the 
age of twelve, and, at seventeen, at the close of 
his apprenticeship, earning six shillings (a dollar 
and a half,) a week, received, as the reward of over- 
coming the obstacles which crowded his path, the 
chair of Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and the honor due him as 
one of England’s great oriental scholars. 

Success without difficulty, or achievement with- 
out strenuous effort, is robbed of most of its tri- 
umph. Whoever would taste the joy of the victor 
must develop his strength by overcoming obstacles, 
Whoever would wear the laurels of a conqueror 
must bear the burden and heat of the day without 
murmuring, 
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POPULAF. light opera, like San Toy, with its 
catchy music, pretty girls, and droll comedians 
Icaves many a pleasant memory—but also a 
strong desire to reproduce in your own home 
’ the tuneful melodizs which have delighted you. 
As you take your way homeward you think of your piano and wish and wish that you 
\ had the ability to play upon it the «*Six Little Wives’’ and the other pleasing numbers 
to which you have just listened. You perhaps wonder why it is that some genius has not 
; invented a means whereby one can play the piano without the ability to read notes and 
| without experiencing the tedium of finger exercises. This is one of the times when, 
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answering your thoughts. we say we hz - produced such a device, The ANGELUS. 


If you have an ANGELUS you can Play the Piano 


It is the Instrument which places the power of musical execution 
and expression in the hands of every one having access to a Piano 























By its aid you net only can play the music from San Toy, Florodora, 
or any opera to which you delight to listen, but it 
will enable you to play any piece whatsoever, be it 
classical, popular, or sacred. 

The ANGELUS reads the notes and 
its little fingers strike the proper keys of 
the piano—but you—you the performer— 
give the time, the touch, and the ex- 
pression, just as an artistic musician 
does when playing by the old method 
(with his hands). 


The ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL 
contains beautifully voiced reeds which 
can be used, whenever desired, in con- 
junction with the piano to enhance 
the beauty of many compositions. 


Our new booklet, “The Wedding 
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The superiority of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway for travel between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, New York and Boston is a recognized fact. 

The most perfect roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through train service in 
America are found on this road. 

Among other desirable features it presents that of being the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the east. This means greater safety in travel. It means greater freedom 
in operation of trains and consequent punctuality in their time. 

In every way the Lake Shore affords the most perfect travel facilities that can be obtained. 


For copy of ‘* Book of Trains’’ or information about travel via the Lake Shore, write to 
A. J. SMITH, a. Pp. & T. a., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fine Souvenir Spoon Set. This consists of six Pan-American Exposition 
Souvenir Coffee Spoons made to order fo. the Lake Shore by the Oneida Community. They are 
the best material, carefully finished and fully guaranteed. Complete set, in satin-lined box, 


post paid to any address for $1.00. Remit by express or post office money order to ONEIDA 
Community, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Character - Building Chart No. 3 











Build up the creative 


qualities and destroy the destructive qualities by the adoption of a 


| daily system that will kill negative, health-wrecking ideas, and promote right thinking 








But now ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, mal- 
ice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of your mouth, 
Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have rut off the 
old man with his deeds; and have put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him 
that created him.—Colossians, m1; 8, 9. 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 

Philippians, 1v; 8. 
HEN we are anxious to arrive at a certain place, 
we walk in the path that ieads thither, not 
in another direction. We seek the most direct 
road, and not the bypaths that lead we know not 
whither. We walk for a purpose, and not as if 
dawaling were our only plan. Why should we act 
di... > *!v when we start for success in life? 
What would you think of a youth who starts to 
attain success, and whose every step is on the read 
to failure? Fie talks failure, thinks failure, and 
reads only of failure,—nothing inspiring. His 
conversation is loose, slipshod, and has nothing 
in it but failure. His careless shuffle, a substitute 
for a walk, is a failure. His clothes hang on him 
like a shirt on a scarecrow. His soiled linen, his 
unkempt hair, his filthy finger nails, his dusty 


clothes and muddy shoes are failures. He exhales 
failure from every part of his being. Every sen- 


tence in his letter applying for a position is a fail- 
ure. He looks like a failure, acts like a failure. 
Everything te does makes for failure,every guide- 
board he heeds peints to failure, and yet he 
wonders why he does not arrive at the success- 
goal. In the past, much of the effort to build up 
character has been dwelling on faults. Parents 
have reminded their children, a hundred times a 
day, of some defect, until the poor children have 
had that failing constantly in mind with the fixed 
idea that it was branded into their natures, and 
that it was not of much use to try to be different. 
This way of trying to build up character is a good 
deal like trying to attain success by thinking all 
the time of failure. Continual thinking about de- 
fects in character, one’s sins and faults, will im- 
press them and make them harder to eradicate. 
We gradually become negative to good qualities 
by dwelling upom destructive characteristics. By 
reading continually of diseases, medical students 
often experience symptoms of those diseases, and 
sometimes the maladies themselves. Similarly we 
may acquire success or happiness. 

It is easy to separate qualities into a success- 
family and a failure-family, just as we can classify 
friends. Those who help us are like a tonic in 
their effect om us,while others do not help, or pos- 
itively harm us by exercising a depressing influ- 
ence. In the January Success, the principal 
qualities that make for success in life were listed 
in a chart by which one might take stock of char- 
acter. Nothing was said about the undesirable 
qualities, but every one of the hundreds who filled 
out charts was reminded of his faults in seeking 
to average his virtues. For every success-quahity 
there is, of course, a corresponding failure-quality. 
If your grade in a success-quality was low, the 
grade for the corresponding failure-quality must 
have been high. 

A double chart is here presented, giving the 


| success-qualities, and also showing the undesira- 








ble opposites,—the elements of failure. No one 
can read the success side without feeling an uplift 
or a good influence, merely from seeing the names 
of the virtues that have been responsible for all 
the good and noble things in history; just as truly 
no one can read the failure side,—the negative 
side, —without receiving a disagreeable impres- 
sion, a feeling of discord, a realization of things 
that harm or kill. 

There is a natural, if indefinable, relationeor 
connection between the qualities or members of 
the success-family; something creative which 
makes for character and richness, and builds 
up. In the same way, there is in nature a 
healing balm which, though invisible and inde- 
scribable, is a remedy for the tired or sick mind 
and body. We go into the country, and, some- 
how, the things which vex and worry disappear. 
Just so there is a healing, restoring quality, a build- 
ing-up tonic, a whole-making force, in the con- 
templation of all that is clean, pure, and strong, in 
the moral world, —a quality which inheres in the 
positive, the plus, the creative words. They are 
the things which live, breathe, and radiate life. 


There is a tonic effect to be derived from all the 
members of the success-family, and we may well 
call them the builders, the life-givers, the energy- 
producers. 

On the other hand, there is a deteriorating, 
tearing-down, demoralizing influence permeating 
the negative, the minus family of words. There 
is no life in them; they are deadening; they do 
not quicken the pulse or stir ambition. They 
produce dark pictures, deadly thoughts; there is 
no vitalizing element in them. The mind which 
dwells upon them, which lives with this family 
of death-emanating negatives, soon becomes poi- 
soned. It loses its confidence in men; it no 
longer believes in the upward tendency of things, 
but thinks that they are deteriorating. There is 
a deadening, blighting atmosphere surrounding 
these words. They exhale a poisonous breath 
which stifles aspiration, deadens individuality, and 
paralyzes ambition. 

Learn to drop all negative thoughts, to expel all 
miserable suggestions, all destroying, discouraging, 
disheartening thoughts. Encourage and cherish 
thoughts which bring life-power, health, vigor, and 
good cheer, and soon you will find that there will 
be a mental uplift; everything will take on a 
hopeful character, the absolute perfection of your 
thoughts. The soul that would win, that would 
achieve, that would dominate, must contemplate 
perpetually the elements which mark the dominant 
character. Vigor, intelligence, courage, boldness, 
wisdom, persistence, decision, firmness, whole- 
ness must be, not oceasional visitors, but perpetual 
guests of the mind. After a little while, it will 
not be hard to expel the thoughts that cripple life 
and throw a black shadow across it. We shall find 
that health and power are born of right thinking. 





Copies of this chart, printed on cardboard, may be had by 
sending six cents in stamps to the Success Club Bureau, Univer- 
sity Building, Washington Square, New York City. 
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SUCCESS VERSUS FAILURE 
Character-Building Chart No. 3 
Success-QUALITIES FAILURE-QUALITIES 

CREATIVE DESTRUCTIVE 


** Think on These Things ’ per cent. ‘*Put off All These” 
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Make it all ZERO on the failure side. 
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The Powell Correspondence System 
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[ADVERTISING 
INSTRUCTION 


If Others Have Courses « Just as Good,’” Why Don’t They Show it in Their “Ads.” 


HE Powe. System oF ADVERTISING INSTRUCTION is destined to become more important than any branch now taught in business 
colleges. In a few years it will be considered almost a crime to enter business without a practical knowledge of publicity, 
because the great commercial developments of the future will be brought about largely by the aid of modern advertising. The 

need of THOROUGH advertising instruction has long been felt, and in a way the-primitive attempts at publicity teaching have borne 
some fruit, but it remained for George H. Powell to bring out the first and only scientific system, which has received the unqualified 
endorsements of the ablest authorities. Si 

Mr. Powell is, as “« Puck” says, ‘‘ One of the very few really great advertising men in the business,’’ and his achievements are 

advertising history. He successfully teaches advertising by correspondence, because he knows the student’s, as well as the advanced 
business man’s, requirements. Every day since the establishment of his school in 1901, Mr. Powell has been overwhelmed with 
congratulations and praise. Among the few recent commendations is the following from Mr. H. M. Jones, office of Clerk of Supreme 
Court, Des Moines, lowa, who writes: ‘‘ The lessons are highly satisfactory, and I can hardly wait for the next one. If you think a 
testimonial from me later on would be of benefit, please call on me, for I feel from what I have already had that your Course of In- 
struction is going to do me a world of good.” Mr. Dean Alvord, the great developer of high class suburban realty, notably Prospect 
Park South, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: ‘‘ Your instruction on proof reading is well worth the price of your entire course.” Mr. Alvord 
is himself the most unique advertiser of realty in America, and is thoroughly qualified to judge. 


SEND FOR THE POWELL ART PROSPECTUS, 


A beautiful booklet shedding much light on the scientific study of advertising, and giving the endorsemer.ts of famous authorities and 
students—a book of particular interest to young men and women wishing to qualify for high salaried positions paying from $25.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, and more. SPECIAL CONSULTATION for advertisers not having the time to take up the Correspondence 
Course. Address, George H. Powell, 127 Temple Court, New York, N. Y. 





More Testimony from Eminent Men 








G. A. .McCLELLAN 








Secured the Advertising of 
Three Stores. 


Mr. G._ A. om. See’y and 
Treas. Daily Star, luncie, Ind., 

writes, Feb. 8, 1902: ‘Our local adver- 
tising manager, Mr. J. A. Harvey in 
accordance with my recommendation, 
has taken your Course of Instruction, 
and.as a result has secured the adver- 
tising management of three large re- 

tail stores. Naturally he is more then 
enthusiastic in his praises of your 
school, and is willing to give you e 
strongest possible recommendation —_ I 
desire to- congratulate yon on the 
splendid resujts attending your efforts. 
I. have personally investigated, and 
am convinced.that yours is the most 
thorough and practical system extant.’ 





J. A. HARVEY 





Noted Business Man Became a 
Student and Urges Others. 

Mr. E. T. Hanford, Middletown, 
N. Y., senior membet of thz firm of 
Hanford & Horton, wholesale and 
retail booksellers and stationers, 
became a student about two months 
ago, and is so well pleased that he 
nae recommends» the 
course to all inquirers. He says: 

“T have known Mr. Powell by 
reputation for years. When I found 
he was to open a correspondence 
school 1 considered it the best 
chance yet. 1 am preatly pleased, 
and believe he will do for you all 
he offers to.” 





E. T. HANFORD 
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Everything 
Connected With 
Horses. 


If you are interested in horses 

or cafriages, ‘it will interest 
you to know that we are selling 
carriages and ‘harness direct 
from our factory 


At Factory Prices 


There are no middlemen—you get 
our regular factory price, no 
matter how much or how little 
you buy. We have the largest 
assortment of high grade buggies, 
surreys, pheetons, etc.,as wellas 
the choicest assortment of har- 
ness, robes and other horse 
accessories. Every purchase 
guaranteed—you can return 
it a::d we will pay freight 
charges both ways if you 
are not satisfied. Send 
to-day for catalog. 

The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE 
& HARNESS CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
P.O. Box 64. 1 
Columbus, 0." ~ 
P.O. Box 772. 
Write to 
nearest 
office. 
















No. 5022 
Phaeton 
Pr $50 








won't buy it— but we will send 
free to any address our wonderful 


“Changing Face” 
Puzzle. 


At the Pan-American Exhibition, this puz- 
zle was pronounced one of the “Biggest 
Hits” of the Exhibition, and has carried 
no end of fun to thousands of homes, and 
set whole villages asking,“ How is it done?” 
Very simple, but will keep you puzzling for hours, 
What People Write Us: 


The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and ingenious. 
had much fun showing it to friends.” 
m Colorado)—“ It’s the cleverest puzzle that ever 
ver the Pike.” 
I saw a face puzzle of yours to-day, and I want one 
Puzzle is no name for it. A —— 
e shown me to-day kept the-store ful 
puzzled all the afternoon.” 
I have used your soap for years. Please send me two 
of your moving faces for enclosed two 2c. stamps. They 
are nse t want them for my ‘two little shavers."’ 


we Fe 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAM. CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Proprietors of 
Williams’ Famous fa Soaps. 


Williams’ 
> Shaving Soap 














‘ 8 
EN ME USES IL LIARRS DAP 
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WATCH THE 
MAN'S FACE CHANG: 
WHEN YOU PULL 
DOWN THE SLIDE 


Can You Explain. It? 








| quality of our thinking. 
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THOUGHT-ARCHITECTURE 


WILLIAM PITNEY FLINT 


M° of us have an idea that the structure of 
our minds is determined for us by heredity 
or other causes beyond our control; in other words, 
that the mind is fixed in its structure, and that all | 
that we can do is to modify it a little by education 
and culture, 
The fact is that what we call our real selves has 


been largely determined by the character and | 
Outside the mind, our | 
bodies are no more than a stone or a piece of 


wood. The moment the mind leaves the body, it | 
falls, a dead and useless mass. The mind is all. 

It is possible to change the structure of the 
mind by habitually controlling the thought. There 


| is no reason why we should allow the mind to 


wander around into all sorts of fields, and to dwell 
upon all sorts of subjects atrandom. The ego, 
the will power, or what we call the real self, the 
governor of the mind, can dominate the thought. 
With a little practice, we can control and concen- 
trate the mind in any reasonable way we please. 


Attention, therefore, controlled by the will and | 


directed by reason and our higher judgment, can 
so discipline the mind and thought that they will 


| dwell on higher ideals, until high thinking has 








become a habit. Then the lower ideals and lower 
thinking will drop out of consciousness and the 
mind will be left upon a higher plane. It is only 
a question of discipline. 

Thought-culture is the most important business 
of life. Everything depends upon the quality of 
the mind; and, by constantly holding the thought 
and concentrating it upon the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, we shall soon form a habit of high 
thinking which will be so delightful that we shall 
never wish to let the mind drop again. 

The possibilities of thought-culture are beyond 
calculation. The daily stretching of the mind to 
attain high ideals will extend it more and more, 
and we shall continually approximate more nearly 
to perfection. 

How great a change do we often see effected in 
the mental structure of many boys and girls dur- 
ing their few years of school or college life! The 
mind is constantly fixed upon higher models, 
until its whole structure is changed. The student 
is no longer satisfied with low thinking and low 
ideals. 

How often do we note the wonderful transform- 
ing power of love in a young life! Even coarse 
and brutal natures have been completely changed 
under its magic influence. Why? Simply be- 
cause the daily and hourly admiration of a high 
ideal will, in a very short time, insensibly lead 
the mind to measure up to it. When it has once 
become conscious that the attainment of the ideal 


| is possible, it can no longer be satisfied with 


the mean, the low, and the common, for the higher 
life, the higher ideal, will haunt it forever. 

I wish it were possible to show parents and 
teachers the importance of thought-culture; to 
impress upon them the necessity of leading the 
young to concentrate their minds upon high ideals. 

How often do we seea nature completely changed 
by a few weeks or months of depressing thought, 
anxiety, and mental suffering! How worn, hag- 
gard, and forlorn a mother becomes after a short 
period of mourning over a lost child! How quickly 
some business men change in their dispositions, 
in the very structure of their minds, after great 
reverses or misfortunes, even when no reflection 
has been cast upon their characters! 

A few weeks of anxiety and depression have 
not infrequently brought men to the verge of 
aunacy; nay, even beyond the verge, into hopeless 
insanity itself. 

Thus we see the power of thought, not only to 
build up a life, and make it beautiful, but to tear 
it down as well and make it ugly and miserable; 
not only to save it, but also to ruin it. 

A habit of constantly looking upon the dark 
side of things, of thinking something terrible is 
going to happen, that we are unfortunate, that fate 
is against us, that we were born under an unlucky 
star, and that our lives are comparative failures; 
a habit of thinking that we, perhaps, are not so 
smart as others who have succeeded, and that:we 
have overestimated our ability; in other words, 
a habit of worrying or of self-depreciation ‘will, 
after a while, dwarf the highest ideals. 

Descensus Averno facilis est. While to ascend 
is difficult, it is always easy to go down hill. All 
we have to do to cause anything to run down is to 
let it alone. A dead fish will float down a stream; 
only a live one can go up. 
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There’s Just One Watch Sell- 
ing fora Dollar, having a Guare 
antee That Binds—That’s the 


curate time for one year, 
it will give splendid ser- 


Our book tells about this, and all our other 
watches—it's free, Address Dept. (30). 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. ¥. 














BISSELL’S | Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


The most useful and poplincy appliance of the modern 
home. Has maintained the leadership for twenty-five 
yeass, contnine potentes features not found in any oier 


e by all first-class yo mcch ® the pan 
, “* Dust a Carrler of Disea: 
Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper Co. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


porn? MEDALS — Bissell’s “*Cyco”’ 

enna, Sewer received Gold Medals, 

ne a est pee, at Paris, 1900; Pan- 
American, 

















This House was equipped 
from Andrews’ 
s for Scientific Hot Water 
eating, including piping (cut 
and threaded) Le etm grade steel 
boiler, best rad and fit- |i 
all —. von oo 


Free estimate of exact cost. Send 
We pay the freight, | Fr r sketch. Book Rome Hi ” free, 
ws Regurgitating NG) Valve, Furnace , &e. 


COR. GLOBE BLDG. 


che LOCKE 
SS ADDER *5~ 


, , cates 

3 ‘ * machine. jubtracts, 

BOOKLET . —iultiplies a1 ae Divides 

FREE labor or 
oun  benteat. simplest, 

handiest, easily learned. on 

not get out of order. Will last a lifetime. 


Quickly Pays For Jtself. 


Adds all columns 
dorsed by business 





Gold Plated Photo Brooch 


copied from any picture 
ONLY 50 CENTS. 
Made in SOLID GOLD and in ROLLED GOLD. 
Special low price to introduce this ——- 


r h 
copied from any picture for 80c. n 
Ptraite, 16x20, $1 ctures Te- 
Parned jured. Til catalogue 


stra 
and cumple photo FREE. Agents wanted. 
PHO GO., 
209 Main St., - Andover, “ohio. 








MY cet Tie DUCKING BOAT 


WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME. NON-SINKABLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 





14 feet long. 36 inch beam. 
> in Galvanized Steel. TWENTY DOLLARS NET. 
. H. MULLINS, 383 Depot Street, SALEM, OHIO. 
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A GOOD STROKE OF BUSINESS 


ROBERT WATERS 


I AM going to tell a story,—a true story; but, 
before telling it, I wish to say a word or two 
on duty. I know that most people dislike being 
preached to, for every one thinks he knows his 
duty better than any one else. Well, my story is 
about a good business man, who, although he 
knew his duty, never failed to listen to what any 
one had to say. 
Archbishop Whateley said that he never gave 
a penny to a street beggar, for he thought that 
they are all impostors. A friend of mine said 


that he always gave something to every beggar | 


that asked him; and he declared that the sums 
given seldom amounted, nickels and dimes, to 
more than twenty-five dollars a year. Supposing 
that one half of them were impostors, was it not 
worth while to help so many deserving ones? 
Practical Christianity is, in my opinion, helping 
in some way those who are less fortunate than we 
are, the suffering or sorrowful people whom we 
know. We may pray as much as we please for 
the poor; but, if we don’t do something more, 
we accomplish nothing for them, nor do our 
prayers. That's my sermon on duty. 

The gentleman who told me the story is a suc- 
cessful business man,—Mr. Allworthy, I shall 
call him,—a man of the world, shrewd and practi- 
cal, yet with large common sense, and a big heart. 
I give this story in his own words:— 

‘(I do not, as a general thing, give to any 
person or to any cause without some investiga- 
tion. There are people still begging who have 
more inoney than I have, or ever shall have. 
But on one occasion I made an exception to this 
rule, and never was I better rewarded in my life. 
There came into my office, one day, a poorly 
dressed, ill-fed, unshaven man, who asked me 
to assist him. Although I was busy at the time, I 
couldn’ t help but listen to him, for there was some- 
thing in his voice that impressed me; it had the 
ring of manhood. He said that he had been 
thrown out of employment, four or five months 


before,—that he had spent every penny he had | 


saved, and was houseless and almost starving. I 
looked at him, saw that the man was sincere, and 
said to him:— 

‘«Well, you are still a young man, capable of 
a good day’s work, and I am surprised to learn 


that you have not done better. You must decide | 


to make something of your life, and not let it go 
this way. I shall give you enough to get a good 
meal, a shave, and a clean shirt; and then I want 
you to see if you can’t get something todo. You 
can, if you will improve your personal appear- 
ance, Iam sure. Nobody cares to engage a man 
that looks like a tramp. 

‘«He took what I gave him, thanked me, and 
went his way. Five years afterwards, there came 
into my office a well-dressed, good-looking, busi- 
ness-like man, who, on coming up to me, said:— 

«««Do you know me, Mr. Allworthy ?’ 

‘©*No; I don’t think I do. Yet your face 
seems familiar.’ 

«« «Do you remember a man who came in here, 
some five years ago, poor, wretched, hungry, and 
ill-clad, to whom you gave enough to get a square 
meal aud a clean snirt?’ 

+e] da,” 

‘««Well, I am that man, and I could not pass 
through your town without coming here to thank 
you. When finished that meal, I began to think 
of what you had said to me,—the sermon you 
preached to me that day was the best I ever 
heard, —and, before I got up from the table, I had 
made up my mind to follow your advice, and I 
found it worked as you said it would. I amin a 
good position to-day, in a flour mill at Rochester, 
married, and with a comfortable home, a fair 
income, and a bank account. You saved me, 
Mr. Allworthy, from despair and death, and I 
have come here, with a full heart, te thank you, 
and to return the money you lent me.’ 

‘‘T never felt better rewarded for anythi»g I 
ever did. The man and his employer aie now 
both friends of mine socially and commercially, 
and their { endship has for years been a source 
of pleasure nd profit to me. I have made many 
a good stroke of business in my time; but I never 
made a better stroke, nor one that gave me greater 
Satisfaction.’’ 

» ¥ 
‘The first thing to do, if you have not done it, is to fall 


in love with your work."’ 
a 


“You can’t be mean and happy any more than an 
apple can be sour and sweet.’ 
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“ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK” 


To 


$25.00 


THE SMARTNESS qa0 | 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GUARANTEED 
CLOTHES 


WINS MORE AND MORE FRIENDS EVERY 

DAY FROM THE NEVER-WEAR-READY-MABE 
RANKS, 

THE BEST PEOPLE WEAR THEM BECAUSE 
THEY’RE STYLISH, WELL-MADE AND 
PERFECT-FITTING — THE SHOWING OF 
PATTERNS BEING PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE, 
AND THERE'S GREAT ECONOMY IN BUYING 
THEM, 

NOT A SINGLE MADE-TO-ORDER POINT IS 
SACRIFICED, AND THERE’S NO WAITING WHE 
YOU WANT THEM. 


WE'D LIKE TO SEND YOU VOL. XVI OF OUR FASHIONS. IT 
SHOWS THE SPRING STYLES. 


MOST MERCHANTS SELL OUR MAKE OF CLOTHES. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CoO. 


AMERICA’S LEADING CLOTHES MAKERS 


Cc H I Cc A G Oo 





DUNLOP 


of their respective types. They DETACHABLE TIRE 
raise the standard of any 
vehicle in the estimation of has @ world-wide repu: 

Nm the purchaser. We have tation for resiliency, 

SINGLE TUBE TIRE YW a stock and will supply the speed. comfort and 
proper size and proper weight 
is the synonym for all tire for every kind of wheel. @& 
that is excellent and Let us send you expert advice regarding 
advanced tn tire oe he Saas adapted Oo your aeeee, 


Hartford Rubber Works Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Pose by the Author 


Acivu Flat Chested? 


THERE IS A REMEDY. 


DEEP BREATHING. 


My chart describes absolutely new and effective exercises for the development of the 
Lungs and Chest, and my illustrated book, ‘‘Lung Culture,” accurately defines 
Correct Breathing ‘and how to do it. 


Ghart and Book 25c.3 Goin or Stamps.: Address 


P. von BOECKMANN, Specimisr” 1137 Hartford Bidg., Union Sq., N.Y. 


Editor of Physical Caltare Professor of Psycho-Physics, 
Department of ‘‘ Health.” Boston College of Practical Psychology. 























29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and 
harness in the world selling to consumers, and we 
have been doing business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination guaranteeing safe 

delivery. You are out nothing if not satisfied. We 

og ri styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. 

- =<h ‘“ 2 prices em “6 rk of page son = 

im urrey. Price $145.00. Asgood ne, us one profit. ur lar ree catalog shows 
as sells for $50.00 more. ne, te line. Send for it. ” 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING co., ELKHART, INDIANA. 























CAPTURED MAUSERS and MILITARY GOODS 


CATALOGUE, 1,000 Iilustrations, Regular Cyclo- REPORTERS iat Wate ne os ayer estan write for big 
pedia, mailed free. F. BANNERMAN, 679 Broadway, N. Y. | for instructions and ome” 'm, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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don’t purchase 


5,000,000 
“Hohner” 
Harmonicas 


SOLD EVERY, YEAR. 
Hohner’s Greatest Novelty: 





CARTRIDGE HARP 


sting of cartridge shell and a detachable ‘‘ Hohner ’’ 
Har monica produces all effects from the softest tremolo to 
nost meloc lious tone. Price, 5oc., by all leading dealers. 

Che ‘Hohner’? Harmonica (or mouth-organ) is the 
ypular instrument made, because any one can pla 

1y tune on it with very little practice, and no en 

ent may be derived fromits music. Professionals 
urts of the world prefer ‘‘ Hohner '’ Harmonicas 
other make, for their quality of tone and durable 
onstruction 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ Hohner ’’ Harmonica, 
another make, but send his name and ad- 
ind write for a circular. 


M. HOHNER, 354. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Artistic jonuments 


YOUR GRAND-= 
FATHER thought 
that MARBLE would 
last forever; but he 
was mistaken. 

YOUR FATHER 
thought that GRAN- 
ITE was imperisB- 
able ; but he too was 
mistaken. Hismonu- 
ment is moss-grown, 
discolored, cracking 
andcrumbling. Per- 
haps you have had 
it refinished one or 
more times at great 
expense. 

YOU, YOURSELF, 
if you investigate 
the subject, will be 
convinced that 
WHITE BRONZE is 
superior to granite 
in every way—more 
artistic,more endur- 
We have hundreds of beau- 








ing, 
tiful designs at pfices from $4.00 to $4000.00, If 


less € xpensiv eé. 


interest ted write to-us for designs and prices. It 
cost you nothing and Lag? te under no obli- 

pati yné whatever. We deal direct and deliver 

everywhere. Distance is no obstacle. 

WHITE BRONZE is no experiment; it has been on 

the market over twenty-five years and is an established 

Write now. Address 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 


358 Howard Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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A Shakespearean Classic 


FREE 


i do not Own a corre 
1akespeare, or if 
own a cdmplete set 
the Notes are not 
ifficiéntly full and clear, 
f there are 10 satisfac- 
tory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical ease or no 
Helps to the study of the 
plays, si nd us your.name and address and six 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and we will 
forward to you an elegant printed-copy of 


“S Gree ger the Man” 


sr Bagehot. This brilliant and unique essay is 
sole bi another publisher at 50 cents a copy. With it 
wé nd a fine photogravure plate of S$ Shakespeare, 
and a colored chromatic plate, representing ‘a “Scene 
from one of thé plays, and hints regarding the study of 
the plays. We make this offer to enable us to give you 

formation tégarding the best Shakespeare ever 
published, and # i§ made only to reliable men and wo- 
men id name and address and six cents in stamps 
to pay p< stage, Mention Succgss when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, | 
78 Fifth Avenue, =: =: = New York. 
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Aguinaldo Tells of His Capture 


Harry STEELE MORRISON 


At Manila, while on my way around the world, 

I had an interview with Emilio Aguinaldo, 
the most interesting character in the Philippines. 
I was told that he sometimes shuts himself up 
for days, and refuses to admit callers; but, after 
several days of waiting, I was permitted to see him 
by appointment. He is living in comfort on the 
banks of the Pasig River, in the suburb of Mala- 
canan, and some Americans have complained that 
he is treated better than he deserves. The house 


compares favorably with that of Governor William | 


H. Taft, which is about half a mile farther up the 
river. Besides a guard of American soldiers to 
protect Aguinaldo, there are several servants to 
attend to the wants of himself and family, for the 
Filipino leader has with him his wife and children, 
and his mother-in-law. 
nearly three vears that they have been together. 

‘« When I was young,’’ said Aguinaldo, in reply 
to my question concerning his early experience, ‘I 
had to make my way in the world, and, like other 
Filipino boys, I found that it isn’t always easy to 
get a meal when one is hungry. When I hada 
chance to go into the house of a priest as a servant, 
I lost no time in taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity. It was a good place for me. _I picked upa 
good deal of Spanish there, and was soon able to 
read and write. I think I also learned something of 
the terrible condition of these islands. I know that 
at an early age I felt the misery of our people, and 
determined to do something to change things. 
When I came to Manila and saw the government 
Officials living in luxury, and thought of the 
wretched natives almost starving, my blood boiled 
and I resolved to devote my life to uplifting the 
Filipino people. It was an unselfish determina- 
tion, whatever newspapers may assert to the con- 
trary. I have never known any other ambition 
except to work for the salvation of these islands; 
and, .although I have not accomplished what I 
hoped, I do not feel that my efforts have been in vain, 

‘«My people have been faithful. Mostofthem 
are loyal to me, even yet. I have enemies, of 
course. I would think myself of small account if 
every person were to praise me or be indifferent to 
my faults. Even in my darkest hours I have been 
uplifted by the kindness of devoted friends and 
devoted followers. Most of them would be faith- 
ful even unto death, and_I had dozens of leaders 
whom I could trust. 1f I should never again have 
a part in the life of these islands, my future would 
not be altogether dark, for I have many precious 
experiences to look back upon and to be thankful 
for.’’ 

‘¢Did those with you behave well when Gen- 
eral Fred Funston appeared with his American 
soldiers at Palanan?’’ I asked. 

«‘Ah!’’ exclaimed Aguinaldo, as he folded his 
hands and twiddled his fingers, ‘‘they did, indeed."’ 
Then, quickly looking up, he wanted to know 
whether I had read anything to the contrary: in 
American newspapers. I told him thatI had not, 
but. simply asked the question out of curiosity. 
‘*The papers in your country have not always 
been just in their statements,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
have sometimes read.in them that my men were 
continually on the run. Of course I wouldn't 
care to argue, but I will always contradict any 
statement that my followers were cowards. We 
were all stunned by General Funston’s temerity in 
appearing at Palanan in the way he did, and some 
may have hesitated before beginning a defense, 
That occasion was a peculiar one. I was never 
before in such a position, and it was certainly one 
of the most remarkable captures in history. I 
was firm in my belief that General Funston and 
his men were Filipinos who had come to reinforce 
my guard. When I learned that they were A- 
merican soldiers, and I was told to surrender, my 
sensations may be better imagined than described. 
I never thought that I could be captured in such 
away. It has been my ambition to fall in battle, 
rather than to become a prisoner, but we cannot 
always be on guard, and'I do not censure anyone 
for my misfortune. None of us was prepared for 
what really took place. General Funston is a re- 
markable man to have planned my capture in the 
way he did. I hope I may always number him 
among my friends. 
way to Manila, and since my arrival here Gen- 
eral A. R. Chaffee has been equally courteous. 

‘«T had been in retirement at Palanan for several 
months. My advisers insisted that I should keep 
out of the districts in which there was fighting, 
for fear I might be killed. I didn’t like to be 


It is the first time for | 








He treated me kindly on the | 
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California 


The daily and personally conducted excursions between 
Chicago, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Portland 
via 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
‘and North-Western Line. 


Afford a most comfortable and inexpensive means of 
making this trip. For illustrated pamphlets, rates, and 
particulars, address 


S. A. HUTCHISON, «+ 212 Clark St., Chicago. 
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A Train That Took 
Its Own Photograph. 


A large, handsome engraving, 18x28 inches, 
has been made of ‘** The Burlington's Num- 
ber One” while going at 60 miles an hour 
between Chicago and Denver. Itisthe best 


picture of a train in motion ever taken, and 
‘the train took the picture itself.” This is 
explained in a folder which will be sent free 
on application. Price of large engraving 
zocents. Postage stamps willdo. Address 
P.S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent,C. B. 
& Q. Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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always in hiding, but realized that someone must 
be freeto plan the movements of the native troops. 
At Palanan, we were comfortable and in little 
danger of being found by the Americans. I was 
able to communicate with Filipino officers by 
messengers, and by reading the Manila papers I 
could keep informed as to the progress of events. 
Sometimes I received papers from the United 
States, and was kept well informed as to popular 
opinion in your country. This was possible only 
through the faithful service of my men, who risked 
their lives day after day in order to bring me let- 
ters and papers from Manila. Some of these 
men have served me for years, and, though I can 
never reward them in the way they deserve, I shall 
not forget their devotion to me and the Filipino 
cause. 

««Several times I read accounts of my death and 
capture. I confess that I was often pained by 
statements regarding my character, but I finally 
learned to look upon such criticism in a philo- 
sophical way. I hope that sometime I shall be 
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Foreman Patternmaker Surv y 
better known to the American people, and that joanne oaey Re Engineer 
they will know that Aguinaldo is not altogether Itefrig eration Engincer Fismbing Tnepecter Eng. 
bad. My chief hope is that everyone will recog- peeeeen Ppeneee Sanitary Plumber 
nize the honesty of my motives. Eice. Machine Designer | —| Contractor and Builder _ 
‘“«My future is in the hands of the United Electric ile 4 Sent Sign Painter 





States government. If I were to be discharged 
and allowed to do as i please, I feel that I should 
like to settle in some quiet place with my family, 
and to lead, for a time, a peaceful existence. In some 
ways I have enjoyed my imprisonment here. I 
have had an opportunity to continue my studies, 
and.to recuperate my health, which was not al- 
ways good when I was obliged to live in the 
country districts. I am studying English and 
hope that I shall not always need an interpreter. 
I am also reading works on political economy and 
civil government. My experience as a statesman 
has so far. been practical, but I hope now to get 
some ‘book knowledge,’ as you say in America. 
My experiences of the past few years have not by 
any means discouraged me. I haven't lost my 
desire to aid in the betterment of the Philippines. 
My attitude toward the United States government 
is of no consequence, at this time. I believe the 
Philippine Commission is trying earnestly to assist 
the.native population.”’ 
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Learn Something from Everybody 


O*E of the most useful success-habits one can 

form is that of learning something from 
everybody with whom he comes in contact. No 
information which can be acquired is too trivial 
to be ignored. 

Constantly measure yourself with the men you 
meet. You will find that everyone can teach you 
something which you did not know before, and 
which, perhaps, you would never have a chance 
to learn again if you did not acquire it from him. 

Daniel Webster once made a great hit, in argu- 
ing a case before a jury, by repeating a story which 
he afterwards said he had not thought of since he 
heard it fourteen years before. But Webster was 
always picking up something for future use. His 
famous reply to Hayne, the greatest speech ever 
delivered on the American continent, was largely 

made up of little reserves which he had picked 
up here and there in his reading, from studying 
men, and from observation. 

Many a prominent novelist has collected 
material for his stories by making notes of his 
conversations with those he has met and by obser- 
vation. Charles Dickens got a great deal of the 
matter for some of his novels in this way. 

One young man will go to a lecture, and, after 
spending an hour listening to the helpful, inspir- 
ing words of some prominent man, will leave the 
hall or lecture room without having derived any 
benefit from the address. Another young man will . 
attend the same lecture with an ambition to learn =r 
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Are You 
Ambitious? 


The opportunity we offer is not for sluggards or ‘'clock- 
watchers.”” It is for men of push and energy—men that 
are willing to work, but want their work to pay. 

Why struggle along in a poor position, at low wages,when 
you know that your brains and natural abilities can be 
trained to make you a success? For ten years we have been [ 
training ambitious men and women to be specialists—to | 
fill positions and to earn salaries beyond the reach of:or- 
dinary workers that lack this special training. We can do 
. this for you, if your ambition is real, Cut out, fillin, 
and send us the coupon above, and learn all about it. 4 

















E are now making a special offer to new students. With the aid of , 
COMPLETE a our free electrical outfit we present an exceptional prportunity for; 


s . any one to study electrical seus at home by mail. Electricians 
Electrical Outfit have the greatest chances for 
SUCCESS IN SALARY AND POSITION. 
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ter in fact than in ary other profession. We have helped many to 
Soonaee. We can do it for you, too. Thomas A. Edison and wengeee 
u en § of others endorse our Institute. Write for our free illustrated book “ 
2 I ome an Electrical Engineer?” Courses in ELECTRICAL. Rear 
NEERING, MECHANICA. ENGINEERING, STEAM ENGINEERING, ME- 
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MOTORMAN’S CoursE, SHORT ELECTRICAL Course, DyNAMO TENDER’s CoursE, X-RAYS, MATHEMATICS. 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. 7, 240-242 West 23d St., New York. 




























tences as if he were never to hear such words of 
encouragement and inspiration again. At the con- 





clusion of the address, he will determine that he 
will make more of his opportunities in future: 
that he will read more, think more, study more, 
be more than he ever was before. Such a young 
man.has a purpose and is determined to learn 
something. from everything he comes in contact 
with, and from everybody he talks to.. The other 
has no ambition, does not throw himself into 
whai'he docs, lets his mind wander hither and 
thithcr, so that he never wholly understands what 
people are saying,’ and therefore never derives 


any benefit or information from those with whom | 


he converses. 
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Regal Shoes 
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Keep Posted on Shoe Styles 


Whether you buy Regals or not you should have a 
copy of our spring catalogue, showing the latest 
styles. We send it postpaid on request. Regal 
styles are just the same as the fashion- 
able made-to-order bootmakers 
are making their customers 
this year. Only in Regals 
can you be sure of the 
latest styles. 
The shoe illustrated here is one 
of 78 new spring styles for 
men and women, listed in our 
Spring Catalogue and now on sale in 
our stores. 44 new styles in lace 
and button shoes for men and 
34 new Oxfords. All styles 
only $3.50. Regals can be 
obtained only in Regal stores, 
in all principal cities from 
London to San Francisco, or 
by mail from our Mail Or- 
der Department. Regals 
are always sold direct from 
tannery to consumer, 
never through dealers. 


Write to-day for 
our Spring 
Catalogue, 
FREE. 
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The Influence of the Employer 
J. LincoLn Brooks 


How MANY employers realize their responsibility 

for the success or failure, the moral growth 
or deterioration of those in theiremploy ? Is there 
not a large number of people who, if they pay 
their employees what they consider fair wages and 
receive full value for their money, recognize no 
further obligation on their part? An employer 
buys an employee's labor as he would any other 
commodity, and there, for him, the matter ends. 
He takes not the slightest interest in the personal 
welfare or the future possibilities of the employee. 
It is a cold-blooded business transaction, —nothing 
more, nothing less. 

The superintendent of a large mill, a young 
man still in his twenties, who receives a salary of 
ten thousand dollars a year, boasts that he owes 
his rapid advancement to his ability to grind the 
most labor possible out of the operatives. Know- 
ing that an ordinary day’s work will not give satis- 
faction to this slave-driver, they hurry from morning 
till night, in order to produce to their utmost ca- 
pacity, well aware that, if they do not, they will 
be discharged as idle or inefficient. Another man 
of this type—a large employer in an eastern city, 
—-prides himself on the fact that he can hire the 
most competent help lower than any other firm in 
the city. 

From an ethical, no less than from a purely sel- 
fish personal point of view, these men are wholly 
mistaken in their methods, for experience proves 
that, in the long run, unwilling service, exacted 
by a hard taskmaster, is neither as satisfactory nor 
as remunerative as that which is willingly, lovingly 
rendered. 

Boys and girls, as well as men and women, are 
very quick to catch the spirit you manifest in deal- 
ing with them. They very soon see whether you 
are interested in them personally and anxious to 
promote their welfare, or look upon them as mere 
machines, to be worked to the limit of their en- 
durance, and cast aside when they are worn out or 
when you have no further need of their services. 

The greatest good of an employer is wrapped up 


| in the highest welfare of his employees. Their in- 


terests are identical, and cannot be separated. 
The well-being and contentment of those who make 
it possible for him to carry on his business form 
a large part of the assets of an employer; and, 
when he makes plans for their improvement, he is 
making the most profitable investment he can 
make for himself. 

Like begets like, and, until employees feel a 
response of appreciation and helpfulness on their 
employer's part, they will not study how to avoid 
every possible waste of material, time, or energy, 
or think how they may make improvements in the 
conduct of his business. 

Perhaps there is nothing else so productive of 
cheerful, helpful service as the expression of ap- 
proval or praise of work well done, and yet there 
is nothing so grudgingly, so meagerly given by em- 
ployers. Many of them seem to think that com- 
mendation is demoralizing, and that the voicing of 
appreciation will lead to listlessness and the with- 
drawal of energy and interest. This evinces but a 
poor knowledge of human nature, which is always 
hungering for approbation; but how mistaken 
such views are is shown by the loyal and unstinted 
service given to those large-minded men who treat 
their employees as members of a family committed 
to their care. 

In order to receive the best service, you must 
appeal to the best impulses, the highest ideals and 
noblest motives of those who work for you. If 
you suspect their faithfulness, if you doubt their 
loyalty and give them the impression that you 
think they will shirk their duties the moment your 
back is turned, if you do not recognize their man- 
hood and womanhood, their appreciation of what 
is just and right, you do both yourself and them an 
incalculable injury. Suspicion and distrustdampen 
their enthusiasm and quench their ambition, and, 
instead of putting creative energy into their work, 
instead of feeling a real interest in your welfare 
and sharing with you the responsibility of your 
business, they simply become indifferent, perform 
their tasks perfunctorily, constantly watch the 
clock, and are only too glad when the hour comes 
for release from their drudgery. 

On the other hand, the man who is in sympathy 
with those working for him, who feels anxious to 
have them succeed, who wants to help them bring 








out the best that is in them,and who will praise and 
encourage.them, will form real and lasting friend- 
ships which will continue through life, in addition 
\ to helping to create faithful workers, men and 
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women who have high ideals and noble purposes. 

Employers little realize how largely they influ- 
ence, for good or ill, the lives of their employees. 
Not coming in close contact with men of other 
vocations, young men and young women take them 
as their models and base their ideas of business 
morality generally upon that practiced in their 
particular world. The young are very imitative, 
and almost unconsciously they form their ideals, 
morals, and manners according to the pattern of 
their surroundings and the character of those in 
authority over them. Your systematic methods, 
promptness, discipline and strict attention to 
business soon become a part of the life-code of 
your employees. Your high sense of honor, your 
integrity, your constant adherence to the golden 
rule in all your dealings stir the finest chords of 
their natures and incite them to emulation. 

On the other hand, constant association with 
slipshod methods, indecision, procrastination, con- 
fusion and lack of system stamp themselves upon 
the minds of young people and become part of 
their characters. Your questionable schemes, your 
long-headed, underhanded ‘‘deals,’’ your trans- 
actions which are somewhat ‘‘off color,’’ your 
ready lie or evasion of the truth,~—all of these un- 
dermine the foundations of morality, supplant the 
counsels of conscientious teachers, and, in time, 
erase from their minds even the tearful warnings 
of loving mothers as they sent their boys or girls 
out into the world to be thenceforth makers of 
their own careers. 

There are employers who mar forever the char- 
acters of those who work for them, as there are 
others whose influence and example tend to lead 
their employees into paths of nobility and useful- 
ness of which, otherwise, they might never have 
caught a glimpse. But not until employer and 
employee, as individuals, come to recognize each 
other’s rights and duties, their identity of interests, 
until they cease to regard each other with sus- 
picion and distrust, unti] every employer shows his 
appreciation of a faithful employee, and every em- 
ployee makes his employer's interest his own, will 
the vexed question of labor and capital be solved. 


¥ * 
Lincoln Sympathized with Children 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S reliance upon a personal 

God has been thought to date from the bitter 
private sorrow which marked the close of his first 
year in the presidency. His tender sympathy for 
all children early became familiar to the public; 
so did his passionate affection for hisown. Willie 
Lincoln was ten years old, and his brother ‘*Tad’’ 
was two years younger, when the family entered 
the White House. Both became sick early in 
February, 1862, and Willie, a bright and cheery 
lad, died on the twentieth day of that month. This 
was the most crushing affliction that had ever 
come to the President, who, for the moment, was 
completely prostrated by his loss; though, after the 
solemn pause which rests over every home wherein 
lies the unburied dead, he found the help he 
needed in the Christian faith. Ere long, his 
wonted serenity and cheerfulness returned to him, 
but he was rarely heard to speak the dead boy's 
name, while sorrow for the lost son gave an added 
intensity and tenderness to his love for the younger 
one who remained to him. 

‘‘Tad"’ Lincoln has long been numbered among 
the historic boys of America. He was the com- 
plete embodiment of animal spirits, a warm- 
hearted, fresh-faced youngster, a boisterous, rol- 
licking, and absolutely real boy, whose pranks and 
companionship did much to relieve the tremendous 
strain his father suffered under while in the White 
House. ‘*Thousands who never saw the home 
apartments of that gloomy building,’’ writes Noah 
Brooks, ‘‘knew the tricksy sprite that brightened 
the weary years which Lincoln passed in Wash- 
ington. His father took great interest in every- 
thing that concerned ‘Tad;’ and, when the long 
day’s work was done, and the little chap had related 
to the President all that had moved him or had 
taken up his attention during the daylight hours, 


and had finally fallen asleep under a drowsy cross- 


examination, the weary father would turn once 


more to his desk, and work on into the night. | 


Then, shouldering the sleeping child, the man for 
whom millions of good men and women nightly 
ptayed took his way through the silent corridors 
and passageways to his boy’s bedchamber.’’ 

This grateful glimpse of the man who bore the 
sorrows of the nation in his own heart could ill be 
spared from any account.of Lincoln’s life in the 
White House. ‘‘Tad’’ Lincoln did not Jong 
survive his father. His death occurred in July, 1871. 
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American Supremacy 


in the industrial world has been brought about by untiring energy 
and prudence, and by giving the best possible value for the money 
received. In the history of The Prudential these characteristics 
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Snow white clothes are the result of using 


GOLD DUST 


It makes light the labors of washing. Turns 
wash day into play day. Better than any Soap 


and more economical. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, NewYork, Boston, St. Louis.——Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 
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Stock No. 45 
Enameled Box Calf, Czar Last, Single Sole 


“HIS is one of our handsomest styles. 
[t has:-medium sole, medium ex- 
tension edge, comes down flat-footed 
The enamel calf leather is light anu 
flexible, with high-finish pebble surface. 
Made With An Idea 

All Ralston shoes are good shoes, 
very comfortable, very stylish. No bet- 


ter have ever been sold for $5, and no 
shoes sold: at $3.50 can compare with 


them. FoR MEN AND WOMEN} 
Ordering by Mail - 

We have local agents all over the country who 
carry full lines, but if you are not in touch with 
any of them we will fit you by mail and guarantee 
to satisfy you. ‘If not, we will return your money 
without question. 

Send for our Latest Catalogue 

[t tells about twenty other styles in six leathers, 


eight toe-shapes, etc. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
Campello, Mass. 


PRICES THAT TALK. 


Prigt in Your Town $1 Each. Our Price Postpaid 50c. Each. 
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BE A ERT SHOPPERS. We buy from factories, mills and importers—not re- 
all 9 saving you fifty cents op every dollar. Try us. We're prompt. Everything 
we sen * & genvine bargain. Send for our Catalog E and list ¢f special bargains. 
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Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


WORN INSIDE THE 

SHOE ,FOR EASY 

— WALKING. :: :: :: 
ROB the Instep, Increase Height,Maxe Better Fitting Shoes, Remove 
Jar inWalking. Indorsed by physicians. Simply placed in the heel, 
feltdown. Do hot require larger shoes, 1-2in.,25¢. ; $4 in.,35c. ; 09 
50e. per pair. At shoe and department stores. IRKEA®! Send name, 
size shoe, height desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair og ten day’s trial. 
GILBERT MEG. CO., 8 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 











RSAL PACKAGE TIE 


DISPLACES.the RUBBER BAND. 
Neatest, quickest and most, secure way of tying 
up Valuable Documents, Notes, Deeds, Insurance 
Papers, ete., when putting away for 


safety or 
convenience. Considering their utility and dur- 
ability, they are cheaper than perishable rubber 
bands or tape. Three lengths and colors. Stationers keep 
them, or write us. Sample dozen 86dn., tpaid, 50c. 
Universal Package Tie De mpany, 

" ‘Dept, “A” MACON, GA,, U,8. A, 
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G PEAKING of worrying, which kills more people than 
disease, keep a record for a month, and see if you do 
not worry over a great many things that turn out all right. 


* * # 
D° NOT be downcast at your continual trials and, strug- 
gles. Rather take them as a matter of course. Regard 
them as dents on the shield of a soldier who has been 
fighting all day to maintain his ground.—E. D. PUSEy, 
* * # 
IF we thought more of our real duty to add our quota to 
the sunshine of life, not only by trying to be happy 
ourselves, but also by doing our best to make others 
happy, we would cast worry out of our lives, as; we 
would endeavor to throw off a death-dealing disease. 
* * # 


"THE thought of the fullness and importance of life, the 
greatness of the work one has to do,—-to train oneself 
for immortality,—should cause him to blush for the time 
lost, the energy wasted, in sighing and groaning over pin 
pricks, or in breaking our strength, like modern Don 
Quixotes, against windmills. 
* * # 


“HERE are no times in life when opportunity, the 

chance to be and to do, gathers more richly about 
the soul than when it has to suffer,"’ says Phillips Brodks. 
Yet, is it not by triumphing over small] things, the pétty 
anxieties, ‘‘ the cares that infest the day,’’ that one be- 
comes poised, acquires strength, and increases his capacity 
for enduring with fortitude the greater trials and sorrows 
which enter into all lives ? 

* # & 


- D° N'T worry. Fortune is a dame 
You have to woo with smiles. 

Whate'er her mood, you must not blame 
Nor criticise her wiles. 

Trust God in shadow and in sun, 
And luck will come your way, 

But never, since old Time begun, 
Has worry won the day.”’ 


* * 


WORRYING is often a form of selfishness, which makes 

self and one’s little affairs the boundaries of life's 
horizon. With our burdens we shut ourselves within the 
narrow limits we have set, and condemn ourselves to dwell 
in the shadows when the bright sunshine, the moon, the 
stars, or other glories of the universe, woo us to come out 
and bathe in the light, —not to be niggardly, either, but to 
give even as generously as we receive. 


* * 


WE shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our future’s atmosphere 

With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissue of the life to be, 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And, in the field of destiny, 

We reap as we have sown.—WHITTIER. 


ae ae 


L°°xk in a mirror when you worry, and see what a trans- 

formation your thought has effected in your whole 
attitude. Look at the dull eyes, the drooping mouth, the 
knotted brow, the pained expression, the dispirited bear- 
ing, and try to realize what must be the lasting effect of 
days and weeks and years of such a tenor of thought as has 
produced the physical change reflected in the glass before 
you. Think, too, of the effect your gloomy appearance 
will have on those associated with you, for sadness and 
gloom are no less contagious than are joy and sunshine. 

* * # 

I" will be as difficult at first, perhaps, for you to consult 

your mirror when you worry as it was for Tattycorum 
to remember to count twenty when she was angry; but an 
effort to do so will repay you, especially if, by the exer- 
cise of your will, you make the drooping figure stand erect, 
the anxious, worried face smile back at you,:and the sor- 
rowful mouth open in a song of gladness. One who hasa 
saving remnant of common sense cannot continue to 
worry after studying the reflection of himself as he appears 
to others, and as he is in his own soul,—for the body is 


the reflection of the mind. 
* * * 


WorRY and Fret were two little men 
That knocked at my door again and again: 

‘‘Oh, pray let us in but to tarry a night, 

And we will be off with the dawning of light."’ 

At length, moved to pity, I opened the door 

To shelter these travelers, hungry and poor; 

But when, on the morrow, I bade them adieu, 

They said, quite unmoved, ‘‘ We'll tarry with you.”’ 

And, deaf to entreaty and callous to threat, 

These troublesome guests abide with me yet. 


as ee 


“ONE person may not succeed in dispelling all the miasma 

of the earth,’’ says Gail Hamilton; ‘‘ but, if hecan 
only cleanse one little corner of it, if he can but send 
through the murky air one cool, bracing, healthy gale, he 
will do much better than to sit under his vine, appalled by 
the greatness of the evil.’’ Who is more likely to do ‘this 
than the man or woman whose heart is so big, whose sym- 
pathies are so generous, and whose love is so abounding 
as to refuse to waste the energy that might be used in gen- 
erating world-sunshine in selfish worrying over fancied 
personalills, or anticipating troubles that may never come? 
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REMINGTON 


Typewriter 
is the universal saver. 
It is a time saver, a labor saver, a trouble saver, 
an expense saver, and a business builder. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, New York 














“Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing press 
alone excepted, those inventions which abridge dis- 
tance have.done most for civilization.” — Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 10,453 miles of railway in the 
populous tefritory east of Chicago, St. Louis _ 
and Cincinnati, furnishing luxurious and 4 
rapid transportation facilities for more than 
one half of the entire population of the United 
States. 

Details of rates and trains given by any 
New York Central ticket agent. 

For a copy of Four Track Series No.8. **America’s 
Summer Resorts,” send a 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent. Grand Central 
Station, New York, or 

Send 5 cents for a sample copy of the Four Track 
News, a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
of travel and education. 

























WE GAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


At 


~ FURNISH YOUR HOME 


with one of the finest and most beautiful Clocks ever manufactured 
without investing; money. Made in perfect imitation of Mexican 
Onyx, embellished with beautiful gilt ornaments hand carved, will 
run eight days with one winding, strikes the hours and half hours on 
a beautiful Cathedral Gong. Given absolutely FREE for just 

oing among four Friends, and taking orders for our Celebrated 

toyal Laundry and Toilet Soap, Perfumes and Flavoring Extracts, 
of their own selection, amounting to $10.00. 

We do not require any money with order, but send everything on 
30 Days Free Trifl in your own home. We guarantee 
satisfaction. You take no risk whatever. 

An tamily, can easily Furnish their Home FREE with a Clock, 
Couct + Morris Chair, Desk, Bookease, ete., by following our plan. 

Wri atalogue and full information 


te MANUE for s 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO, - BOX 46, - WILKESBARRE, PA. 





OWNERS of GAS and GASOLINE 
ENGINES, 


Automobiles, Launches, etc., avoid 
expense and annoyance of batteries 
by using instead an 


Auto-Sparker 


can be attached to any engine, new or 
old. Write for descriptive catalogue. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


Local and Gonsral, Very unique and 




















very popular les. ot sold in stores. 
Capital required Profits $500 per year. 
Crescent Works, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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aS 
as a: a afford our students in MMustrating and ad-writing an opportunity offered by no ~ 
it Nee i ; other school. Our Sales Department is in touch with channels in New York, Boston, 
Seay, app mmnnnany, pone sa eecneeel YEA =- and Chicagg,through which we can dispose of a large quantity of illustrations, ‘advertising 
i 1 em Hae i designs, ideas, and newspaper advertisements. This department is in charge of an expert 
: oe ) ae ——,. whose help and suggestions are at the disposal of our students. By this means’a bright 
young man or woman can earn good wages at home. 
The Correspondence Institute of America at Scranton, Pa., offers the following courses 
for home study: 


Illustrating, Ad-writing, Journalism, Proof-Reading, 
Stenography and Book-keeping. 


Each course is in charge of a specialist and forms a separate department in itsell. 
When writing, be sure that you state what line of work you wish to pursue. 


Pay us no Tuition until you 
have secured a position 


The Board of Directors have decided to make this liberal offer to give a large number 
of ambitious young people an opportunity to get well started in their chosen profession. 

If you have ambitions and are in earnest, place yourself in our hands and we will 
give you the s.art which shall be the stepping stone to your future success, 

Address the Registrar, 


Correspondence Institute of America, 
BOX 607, SCRANTON, PA. 
Branch Office: 194 Washington Street, - - - - - Boston, Mass, 
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PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
EVERY PAIR AVOID INFRINGEMENTS—INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


WARRANTED H O Ss E cu shi on 
SUPPORTER 


LOOK Storm, 


NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 









GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








Widely Purchased: 
Highly Praised 


MI" AND Women of nearly every profession, 
trade, and occupation,—C.Lercymen,* Puy- 
SICIANS, JUDGES, LAwyeERS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
Farmers, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, JOURNALISTS, 
Autuors, Artists, Musicians, Encrnesrs, (civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and mining,) Contractors 
AND Buitpers, RarLroap Men, (street and steam,) 
== ee MANUFACTURERS, SALESMEN, Drucoists, JEWEL- 

Size of Volume, 714 x 10 Inches ERS, ACCOUNTANTS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS,—all 
these, and “many left untold,” have wisely bought for use in office, home, or school, that incomparable new work,— 


HEY have wisely purchased and now highly praise it, because of its vast interest and immense 


INQUIRY COUPON-————j 
utility. Many of these purchasers are Success subscribers who have taken adv antage of the 


special price and terms temporarily conceded. ‘This price still holds good, although it has vin | 190... 
been advanced to the general public and will soon be advanced all along the line. This must be 
done to cover the excessive cost of producing the workin its present completed form, which far sur- THE SUCCESS com PA N 7h 
passes the original plan and scope, both editorially and in point of mechanical excellence. ww FOC 
a am interested in Toe Su conse ispnane, and aot be ging to recive 
Readers should send at once for our brochure of specimen pages, showigg the quality of the yy Beg ye Ey pa fftrent editions: Beene 
paper, the type, and the general character of the illustrations. To those who apply promptly we set of illuminated portrait cards describing the work. i 
will also forward (while they last,) one set (or pack,) of fifty of our illuminated portrait cards, ' 
describing some of the many departments of the work. Name 








For information regarding prices and terms for the different editiong, address— Cas «54 30.05 steacnsnsaddecendiccereccedonscescectéseieaneenaaeas 








The SUCCESS COMPANY, weed, University Buildings £4 gee BERTI ot PS 1 Z SOARS: 


CUT 1H 1s our. 
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Our Great Clubbing Bargains 


are only made possible through the willingness on the part of the publishers of nine leading 
magazines to join forces with us and give the public the benefit of what would otherwise be 


spent by each for advertising, circularizing, etc., in separate subscription campaigns. In return 
for price-concessions, we secure for these publishers thousands of subscribers. We have already 
sent to the Review of Reviews this season nearly 50,000 subscriptions and to Leslie’s Monthly and 
the Cosmopolitan over 30,000; while SuccEss itself has entered over 100,000 new homes. Our 


offers have saved magazine readers thousands of dollars. 


{ll subscriptions are for a Full Year. The Magazines my be sent to one or different addresses. 
Foreign Postage Extra. Pe-sonal Checks Accepted. 








Four Magazines for the Price of One 


Ay uUCcCCeSS (new or renewal ), $7.00 ~ 
Review of Reviews (rev), ( 2.50 rr) 
fo 


Current Literature (zew), or New England Magazine (ew or re- 
newal), may be substituted for Review of Reviews. Present sub- 3 OOo 
scribers to Review of Reviews or Current Literature may renew e "a 
their subscriptions by adding $1.00 to the club price. 


Frank Leslie’s Pop.Mon. 1.00 $ 


Che Cosmopolitan or the Designer (mew or renewal), may be 
substituted for Lesiie’s Monthly, or Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping. 1.00 


The Cosmopolitan or the Designer (new or renewal), may be ( Our Pr ice) 
substituted for Leslie’s Monthly, or Good Housekeeping. 








———____— 


lo 





OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


Success, $1.00 $ S 
Frank Leslie’s Pop.Mo. 7.00 2 for | Success, - - $1.00 2 for 


COSMOPOLITAN, Goop Hovuse- ’ 

KEEPING or the DESIGNER, may be $ 50 Leslie s Weekly, 4.00 75 
substituted for FRANK LESLIE’S Our Our 
PopuLAR MONTHLY. Price Price 








“om $1.00 $ Success, $1.00 $ 

Cosmopolitan, 1.00 3 for | Leslie’s Weekly, 4.00 & fi 

The Desi‘ner, 41.00 Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 7.00 oF 
FRANK LESL1k’s POPULARMONTH- $2 The Cosmopotitan, Goop Housr- fo 


LY, or GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, may KEEPING, or the DESIGNER, may be 








be substituted for either the Cosmo- , substituted for FRANK LESLIE’s Our 
POLITAN or the DESIGNER. Our Price PopULAR MONTHLY. Price 
Success $1.00 Success, $1.00 


Review 07 Reviews (new) - $B: : $ 
Cuan tet Ditssarvan (Scie for Current Literature «eo, 3.00 ? for 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS(mew), or an 











new), or N EW ENGLAND 4 ; 
MAG may be sub- Two of the dollar-magazines name 
stitute i for REVIEW OF \3.00 $ -30 ee for Cur- $ 
REVIEWS ‘ Py ° 
29 Price 
Frank Leslie’s Pop.Mo. 7.00 New England Magazine, 3.00 Our Price 
[he CosMOPOLITAN, GooD HOUSEKEEPING or the REVIEW OF REVIEWS (mew), or any TWO of the dollar- 
DkSIGNER, may be substituted for FRANK LEsLIE’s magazines named below* may be substituted for NEw 
PopuLAR MONTHLY. ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 2 
aoe weve rere : 
Success, $1.00 ts 50 Success, $1.00 
. . LJ 
Review of Reviews (new), 2,50 9 aioe Review of Reviews (new) $3 
2 i (new), Current Literature (2,50 
Current Literature (new) 3.00 $ a ed Enos" for 
Any Two of the dollar-magazines AGAZINE, or any TWO 
named below* may be substituted. of the dollar-magazines 3 00 % 75 
named below* may be ™ e 
New England Magazine, 3.00 Our Price substituted. . 35; : 
o of the dollar- i * vice 
Any TW a4 the dollar-magazines named below* may be Leslie’s Weekly, 4.00 


substituted. 








‘a Six Magazines for the pa of One 
UuCcCceSs (new or renewal), e $ 7 2 


North Am. Review (rev), 5.00 


Leslie’s Weekly (sew or renewal), may be substituted. 


Current Literature -). 3.00 for 


New England magnetite (mew or renewal), or new or renewal subscrip- ~ 
tions to any two of the dollar-magazines named below* may be substituted. 


Review of Reviews (rev), (|2.50 


New England Magazine (ew or renewal), or new or renewal Y Pri 
subs cigliees to anytwo of the dollar-magazines named below* 3. oOo (Our ice) 
may be substituted. 
‘The dollar-magazines from which you may choose in the above offers are the Cosmopolitan, 
Frank Lesliz’s Popular Monthly, Good Housekeeping and the Designer (a// new or renewal). 


All subscriptions will commence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies—otherwise 
with issues of the taonth folloving that in which the subscription is received. 








yy Present subscribers to Review of Reviews, Current Literature,and the North American 

8 £ ® Review, may renew their subscriptions through our offers by adding One Dollar for each 
® renewal subscription to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a 

family to another are not new subscriptions. A mew or renewal subscription to SUCCESS must be included in every order. 


A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current 

S U 3 STi TUTI 0 N ® Literature,and anew or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine 
® may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s 

Popular Monthly, Good Housekeeping, and the Designer, may be substituted each for any other, except SUCCESS. 


Copies of all the above periodicals may be obtained of your newsdealer, with whom orders for these com- 
binations may also be left. 
Send all orders and remittances to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, wasttnaton square, NEW YORK. 











$ 39320 


This amount represents the earn- 
ings (in prizes and commissions, ) 
of one of our representatives in 
just two months. ’Twould look 
bigger if it were an even $400, 
but "twas just $393.20—no 
more, ro less. He thinks it 


A Tidy Sum 


So do we; and we were most 
happy to hand it over to him. 
It was the result of earnest, in- 
telligent, steady work,— not 
more so, however, than any 
business requires. That’s just 
it; ’twas 


Steady Work 


He made it his regular business 
and still does, for it pays him 
and pays him well. We have 
many other representatives who 
remain with us season after sea- 
son,—why ?—because it pays; 
and is, withal, creditable and 
agreeable ’Tis ° 


Within Your Reach 


this admirable and lucrative con- 
nection. ‘Twill make you a 
good living and something be- 
sides. It leads to promotion, 
also, when energy and ability are 
proved. Let us tell you all 
about it, and also about our 
regular and season prizes aggre- 


gating 


$20,000 


There is an award every month. 
Enter now and win an April prize. 
What others have done and are 
doing you can do. There’s no 
need for any earnest, intelligent 
young man or woman to be 
without profitable and pleasant 
2mployment after investigating 
what we have to offer them. 


Write us to-day 


The Success Company, 


541 UNIVERSITY BUILDING, 
Washington . Square, 
NEW YORK 
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Our February Prize-Winners 


GUCCESS representatives in every field are mani- 

festing the keenest interest in our monthly 
tontests. The prizes in themselves are exception- 
ally generous and well worth a supreme effort to 
secure; yet contestants do not lose sight of the fact 
that the regular compensation is also important. 
The prizes, naturally, afford a strong incentive, 
and the month’s endeavor is, therefore, especially 
earnest and sustained. This condition always 
means unusual returns for our workers, even 
though no specific prize be won. 


Our February list of prize-winning representa- | 


tives is again headed by Rev. W. J. Shipway, 
whose total number of points for the month’s work 
is two hundred and four. Dr. Carl Scharf, who 
secured second place in the January contest, also 
holds the same position for February, with one 
hundred and ninety-six subscriptions. The nar- 
row margin between Mr. Shipway and Dr. Scharf 
shows a most exciting finish. 

C. H. Davidson, who did not enter the lists 
until February, piled up a total of one hundred 
and sixty-two points. Almost every subscription 
turned in by Mr. Davidson was for a clubbing-offer. 
He realizes the advantage in presenting these offers, 
since each one secured counts two points. 

The following names secured the next five prizes, 
with the points which follow their respective 
hames: Callie Heninger, one hundred and thirty- 
four points; J. E. Staudacher, one hundred and 
thirty-one points; Leonard Johnson, one hundred 
and twenty-four points; Samuel Gregg, one hun- 
dred and eighteen points; and Chauncey W. 
Teller, fifty-seven points. 

Mr. Staudacher is the only one of these con- 
testants who competed in January. The others 
receive their first prize-money for the present year. 
Miss Heninger is a representative who has been 
connected with Success for some time past, but 
has only been able to resume active work within 
the past month. 

Mr. Johnson will, perhaps, be recalled by those 
who have heretofore been interested in our prize- 
contest, since he was the winner of the first prize 
in our 1900 contest, and of the second prize in our 
contest for the following year. He is a very ef- 
fective worker, and will, no doubt, figure more 
prominently in March, as he was, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘only warming up’’ during the Feb- 
ruary competition. Mr. Johnson has been work- 
ing in the sparsely settled states of the Far West, 
and, therefore, deserves all the more credit for 
what he has accomplished. 

The remaining prize-winners, five in number, 
are as follows: George Crowley, forty-nine points; 
A. E. Trask, forty-eight points; S. M. Burch, 
forty-seven points; Alexander Heath, forty-six 
points; and W. L, Harris, forty-two points. 

Practically, all these are entirely new workers, 
None of them, as far as we know, has heretofore 
done any subscription work. They are all to be 
congratulated. The energy and enthusiasm with 
which these recruits have labored bid fair to make 
the veterans look to their laurels in the near future. 
Of course it requires some little time and experi- 
ence to get the highest results, although very many 
of our new workers express themselves as surprised 
at the comparative ease with which they have 
been able to secure subscriptions for SUCCESS. 

Mr. Teller deserves especial credit, owing to the 
fact that he has given only a very limited amount 
of time to the work. He is employed each day 
in an office position and his hours are long. 

It will be noted that the maximum figures for 
February, especially with the leaders in the con- 
test, are not quite as high as for January. This 
is due to the shortness of the month, and also to 
the two holidays which naturally interfered with 
continuous work; the weather has also been par- 
ticularly inclement in many parts of the country. 

In March, a long month, we fully expect to see 
our representatives produce some banner records, 
Many, indeed, have given us the assurance that 
they will make a special effort to reach high-water 
thark during March and April. 

In the meantime, our list of representatives is 
constantly growing, and Success, through their 
admirable efforts, is entering new fields. We 
pre these new workers, and our old friends, too, 
or their loyalty and zeal, and we promise them to 

eep the magazine in the front rank of American 
periodicals, so that their connection with it may 
prove most creditable, agreeable, and—#ro/itadie, 
by reason of exceptionally liberal regular com- 
pensation, generous monthly prizes, and a grand 
season prize, to be divided Zvo rata at the end. 


SUCCESS 


A Real 
Hand Camera 


at Last 


The POCKET POCO is the smallest 


complete camera ever constructed. No 
bigger than your hand, and yet possessing 
every adjustment requisite to the making of 
perfect pictures, 34%(x4% inches—the correct 
size for magic lantern slides or enlargements, 
Equipped with the Rapid Rectilinear lens of 
double combinations, with iris diaphragm; an 
automatic shutter, working at adjustable 
speed; an adequate draw of bellows for all 
kinds of work; a ground glass for accurate 
focusing; a perfect finder for snap shot 
work; an actuated spring-back for the 
use of plates or films, the 


Pocket Poco 


exactly meets an important photographic need supplied by 
no other camera. Price complete, $9.00. 

For a detailed description of this wonderful little instrument, 
as well as all other members of the famous Poco family of cameras, 


get the Poco Booklet or Poco Catalogue at your dealers, or send for 
it by mail. Free. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA an? SUPPLY CO., 515 Poco St., Rochester, N.Y. 











This is a 
Gold-Plated 
Slide Locket 


The Man of Affairs 


The statesman, the educator, the lecturer, the 





-brain It has places for two photographs. The design is the ver 
ps yay a ae mp Pere» latest floral French art effect. ‘St Hy now all the rage, worn roun’ 
ba 2 ae wee Sees eee man the neck, with chain or ribbon. It is worth fifty cents, but we 
who realizes most the invaluable assistance of send it postpaid to your address for SIX CEATS in’ postage 
SS ae stamps. We send catalogue of Jewelry. Address 

elp you as much as any one thing 
can, simply because it relieves the strain—the LYNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York. 


most severe drain upon a man’s nerves and 
muscles, which every man experiences. Your 
druggist should have O-P-C. Get the right 


Pra," We antone every del to tetnd CO INTO BUSINESS 
No. 2 O-P=C lisle sack, elastic bands, $1.00 ON OUR CAPITA 


No. 3 O-P-C silk sack, elastic bands, 1.50 BIG PROFITS. SMALL INVESTMENT. 
b N b h 
Should you be unable to get O-P-C from your aun yo po ’ ae oy BIG 
druggist, we will supply you, postpaid, upon PROFIT you can make and our confidence in the 
receipt of price. business prompts us to make this very liberal 
crinttes evenings. “Locate Our Newly Pptented 
utes evenings. te our New ‘aten' 
«The Struggle for Supremacy ” Mechanical Salesman in public placesand they'll 
MAKK BIG HONKY for you. Hundreds are do ig 
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A booklet giving the reasons why, under the rush and d childr 
grind of modern life, every healthy, normal man should Tiaies the soachines, and pet Rhell on 


ronize the machines, and get Shelled. Roasted, 


‘wear an O-P-C Suspensory. IT’S FREE— Buttered and Salted Peanuts. Nutritious, De- 
- cenepaaia licious and Appetizing. Everzbee le them. 


BAUER & BLACK, 305 25th St., Chicago, U.S. A. Nearly all profit, GREATES' MAKER 


KNOWN. Machines return cost in four weeks. 











Try one ye and fhe fe ba sare, to L | 
—— or Ly ~ it King and Frost Queen about our feotalinneet ed . 
Corn and Bunion Plasters. ters, Blue-Jay ENTERPRISE VENDING MACHINE CO., 
58 Franklin 8St., CHICAGO. 

7-9 Warren &t., New York. 
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The Twentieth Century Game 





PING- PONG, ‘OR TABLE TENNIS 


(Can be prt Bre to any Square Table) 


Mi )ST successful hOme game ever produced. This om 
has created a d ided sensation both in Europe and this 
Country. "Full of “go and fun.” 


Becomes more interestin; ng 
with pfactice 


becalise of op ce ay nen to excel over one’s 


opponents. A game fdr the whole family. 
Complete Sets with Latest Pattern Bats 
With Doublé Ve ellum Head Bats, $2.50 $4.00 
Single 4.00 5§.00 


Gut Strung Rackets, 4.00 6.00 
Also all other games, toys of all descriptions, baby carriages, etc. 
For illustrated catalogue apply Dept. F. 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ, 


39-41 West 23d Street, New York. 


NOW WE 
HAVE IT! 


A Perfect 
Square Steam Cooker 


WITH DOORS. Don’t 
miss it. Barge meal 
cooked over one burner. 

Wonderful boving of fuel 
and labor. Doors steam 





to get at the lower ones. 
Water gauge on_outside. 
Special rate for ten 
days. Agents want. 
ed, salary and commis- 
sion. Write for descriptive 
matter to-day. 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co, 
24 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


ATENT SECURED) 


OR. FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREE 0 B opinion as to patentabil- 
ity. Send for ourillustrated GUL OOK, finest pablica- 
tion issued for free distribution. Contains 100 mectianical 
movements, Tells HOW aoe ae A PATENT, HOW 
AND WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO 
SELL: PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR I ENTORS, 
Etc. Patents secured thro’ moe | us advertised without charge 
in the PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY EE. We 
also send free our LIST OF INVENTION S WANTED. 


Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO., ; 
Patent Attorneys.° Washington, D. C. 























A Raise of Salary 


comes as a result of being able to get it. A student of The 
Lewis Course of Advertising Instruction got a taise of $860 a 
year in January:.& Califofnia student got a position as ad. 
writer that increased his salary 654: I placed a student in 
Chicago at a salaty of $1,500 a-year, former salary, $960. 
Do you want to §et a raise of salary? Let me talk it 
over With you. Send for a copy of ‘* Lewis-Phila.,” my 60pp. 
and cover paper that tells all about it. Mention this paper. 


E. ST. ELMO LEwis, 

518 Walnut St.,; Philadelphia. 
THE ART SCIENCE OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY 














LE A R Taught according to = 


most approved methods, in the shortest possible, 

time and af smallest expense. For full par 

liculars eanid finely illustrated catalogue 

-6238°§ ILLINOIS COLLEGE or PHOTOGRAPH 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 

HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHY TAUGHT. GOOD POSITIONS SECURED FOR GRADUATES 
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OST EO PATH Y 
Learn & profession in ot oo oe oo from oaeee. 
The mail coutse of the National Sehool of Osteopathy teaches 

















areat selence of healing without drugs. Titis ota: ae cha) 

by the State of Illinois with power to grant the di 

of Ostec ypathy. Fall —— 1? ether with a t egsom in 
Osteopathy’ free. o rr = 


URNER, D. 0. cr 
FIONSL SCHOOL_OF OSTEOPATH 
4000 Cottage Pawene Avenue, - Chicago, Ill, 








If so, send for FREE LESSON and terms to the 


+ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 
‘rt Ain” 87 World Building, . {- New York City. 











SUCCESS 
KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES 


WILLIAM Q. ADAMS 


A STORY is told of a soldier who complained that 

the entire regiment was out of step with him. 
We often see men struggling desperately alone to 
succeed along their own lines, refusing to accept 
what they call ‘‘newfangled’’ business improve- 
ments, which they ridicule as fads that will soon 
go out of date. Such men never make their mark 
in the world, and usually die in obscurity, if not 
in actual poverty. 

We know of newspapers which have fallen into 
ruts and are practically sidetracked, simply be- 
cause their editors refuse to adopt up-to-date 
methods. They cannot see why ‘‘ plate matter,”’ 
which they get for a song, is not just as good as 
original articles. They do not see the advantage 
of spending much money for telegraph or cable 
service; nor can they appreciate the necessity of 
paying fabulous sums to able writers when they 
can procure average articles for a fraction of the 
cost. They cannot understand the policy of re- 
jecting worn-out type, simply because it is old, as 
long as it can be read. They argue that it is 
foolish to pay large salaries to expert proof readers, 
because little mistakes in a daily paper are of no 
consequence and are usually overlooked and for- 
gotten. They urge that they cannot afford to dis- 
card old presses, which have cost a great deal of 
money, and put in up-to-date ones, because their 
competitors have done so. They cannot see'why 
an ‘‘evening edition’’ should not be made up 
from other papers, instead of paying large sums 
for original matter. Nor are they able to under- 
stand why it is that their circulation is diminish- 
ing and their advertising falling off. 

But their up-to-date competitors know the reason 
why. : They know that this is a progressive age, 
when everybody wants to patronize the most 
modern things. They know that, if . their ‘sub- 
scribers buy'a paper, they want to be sure that 
they are, getting one which is published by the 
most enterprising, progressive publishers; that, if 
they wish to advertise, they are looking for the 
most popular newspaper, the one that reaches the 
largest number of readers. A reputation of being 
out-of-date—behind the times, no matter what 
your business or profession, —will soon make itself 
felt in loss of patronage, and your patrons will 
leave you to do business with those who progress 
with the times. We know men who have kept 
country stores for years, who have never been able 
to make more than a bare living, simply because 
they have got into ruts and are too conservative 0 Og 
too indolent to try to adopt improved metho 
They are always behind the times in styles, and 
are constantly running out of things that their 
customers are likely to call for. Their goods are 
scattered about in a haphazard fashion, without 
any attempt to make an attractive display. They 
do not keep their books in a systematic way; 
their accounts are all in disorder; they trust every- 
body, are very loose in their collections, never 
take an inventory of their stock, and never know 
just how they stand. When a bright, vigorots, 
up-to-date young man, who knows how to conduct 
a business according to twentieth-century ideas, 
enters into competition with ‘old fogy’’ store- 
keepers of this type, the result is a foregone con- 
clusion. Before they realize it their customers, 
one by one, have dropped away, and their trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of the newcomer. 
There are teachers, who have taught successftilly 
for many years, who have been hopelessly side- 
tracked, simply because they clung to old methods 
and decried every new educational idea browght 
forward as superficial and subversive of the. true 
interests of education. 

Lawyers lose their clients because they do hot 
keep up with the march of progress. They do 
not buy the latest law books or law publications; 
they cling to old methods, old books, old prece- 
dents, and to the archaic style of oratory once so 
popular with juries, but now utterly out of date, 
Their offices are ‘dingy, and they themselves are 
indifferent as to their personal appearance, yet 
they wonder why their clients forsake them-and 
put their business in the hands of comparatively 
inexperienced young men. 

A physician is sidetracked because he stopped 
growing soon after he left -college or medical 
school. He saw the importance of keeping up 
appearances then, and of keeping posted, in re- 
gard to the latest discoveries and improvements 
in medical science; but, as his practice grew, he 
got into a rut, did not take pains to read the best 
medical publications, or to analyze or test new 
methods of treatment. Depending upon his skill, 
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Electric Table Lamp (as shown in illustra- 


tion) with Battery complete............... $3.00 
Battery Hanging LEmP........0..:is.eeeceees - 10.00 
Telephone, with tiery ‘complete es Bapsee 6.95 
Electric Door Bells, all connections... ae 1.00 


Electric Carriage LamP...........sccsssseceee 5,00 
Fan Motor, with Battery. 
Electric Hand Lanterns............ 
$8.00 Electric Medical Batteries... 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory 
Telegraph Outfits, complete... 5 
Battery Motors from.................0+ $1.00 to 12.00 









8.50 
Pocket Flash Lights... 1.50 
Necktie Lights...75 to 3.00 





Send for Free Book. Describes and illus. 
trates mary of the most useful electric devices; at wonder- 
fully small prices. All practical. The lowest price in the 
world on everything electrical. Agents can make handsome 
commissions and many sales. Write for complete information, 


OHIO ELECTRIO WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in oan od town to ride and exhibit a sample 
1902 Bicycle 


» (902 Models, $9 to $i5 


&’00 Models, high grade, $7 to $l 


oe Second-hand Wheels, 
all makes and models, good as n $3 to 
$8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at t half fac- 
tory_cost. We ship fo anyone on approval and 
ten days’ trial without a cent in advance. 


EARN A BICYCLE aistrivuting 1000 


catalogues for us. Write at once for bargain 
list and our wonderful Ce offer to agents. 
Tires, equipment, sundries, all kinds, half reg- 


MEAD GYGLE CO., ®tic225, 1. 
, Artistic Homes 


PAGE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
4 A GENT POSTPAID FOR $1.00 
The Cottage Builder 
: Issued Monthly 
a $1 per annum, Sample 10c. 
Purthasers of 608 book 
quire no other. 


e rgest 
iblished. be icceail 
wuilder 1 yr $1. 


SER g fone 
The AMERICAN $10 Witte 


Was the making of Jones’ business. 
Here he is in his private office. Type- 
written letters are the first requisite of 
an up-to-date business, and Jones got 
them at a price he. could afford. 87,000 
AMERICANS sold in nine years. Cata- 
logue containing special trial offer 
and sample of work sent free if you 
mention Success. Be sure you do this 
before paying a higher price. 


The American Typewriter Co., C. 265 Broadway, New York City 


TYPEWRITERS 


Absolutely New RaseayTt?. at much less than manufac 
turer’s prices. Second-hand, all makes. Send for Catalogue 
F. 8S. WEBSTER CO., . 885 Congress St., Boston, Mass 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL teireportése Fo. 


Estab.-1882. Positions for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson free. 
POTT’S: SHORTHAND COLLEGE. - + + Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


possess fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession 
tacts 1 00S eedkiyt Situations always We poagregircrerrrnin tan 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


ui" ART, OF ACT 


} AR Classes and Private Instruction by JOSEPH ADEL MAN, 
former Stage Manager for (HARLES FROHMAN, a MILLER, 
HENRIETTA CROSMAN and ELSIE DE WoLFE. Addre 

Joseph Adelman, Studio, 11 E. 59th S8t., New York. 


LEARN ENGRAVING 


Ask for particulars. F. H. REES SCHOOL, Elmira, N. Y 


We positively teach you to play and com- 
R MUSIC pose all kinds of music. Best system: in- 
. vestigate. Send names of three friends 
‘ and receive free a dictionary of musical 
terms and particulars. Agents wanted. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
; _ MUSIC, 106 La Salle Strect, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPHY LEAD AT HOME. 
——————————— 
Pending by sound made easy. 
ive Lessons Do It. Send for 
circular. LYON & GRUMMAN, + +* aRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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old books, appliances, and remedies, and self-satis- 
fied, he moved on in the old groove, nor does he 
realize that the young practitioner who has settled 
in his neighborhood has just come from actual 
practice in the best equipped hospitals, that he 
has the newest surgical instruments and appli- 
ances, the latest scientific and medical books, and 
a new Office fitted up in the latest and most ap- 
proved style, —until a large part of his practice has 
slipped out of his hands. When the ‘‘gone-by”’ 
physician wakes up to the real state of things, 
he attributes it to anything but the true cause,— 
his own non-progressiveness. 

The old-fashioned farmer does not believe in 
‘‘newfangled’’ ideas and .modern farming im- 
plements, or in studying the chemistry of the soil. 
He thinks, because his father raised corn and 
potatoes on the same piece of ground for twenty 
years, thus wearing it out, that he should keep on 
doing the same. He does ~-ot believe in Nature's 
law of rotation of crops, and he trudges along in 
the beaten track of his ancestors, barely getting a 
living, while his enterprising neighbor, who owns 
an adjoining farm of similar quality, by mixing 
brains with the soil, and adopting the latest, up- 
to-date methods, performs miracles ‘on his land, 
making himself and his family comfortable and 
happy, and at the same time enjoying his work 
and increasing his knowledge. 

Many instances could be given of able artists 
who have gained considerable reputation in this 
country, as well as abroad, but have been side- 
tracked because they have failed to adopt the new 
methods of color-scheme and drawing, as they 
have come into vogue. They have clung to the 
old methods, refusing to change, and have been 
left behind in the onward march. We know of 
one old artist who has gained a good reputatiun 
by his method of careful detail in finish. He 
was proud of the fact that even a magnifying glass 
could scarcely detect his paint. He prided him- 
self on erasing the traces of his efforts. His 
pictures were really wonderful in their correctness 
of detail; but, when the impressionism of the new 
school became the fashion, he fought it with all 
his might, refused to adopt the ‘‘newfangled’”’ 
method, dénounced the impressionists as de- 
famers of true art, and was compelled to face old 
age in. poverty and comparative obscurity. He 
had been sidetracked because of his failure to 
adopt up-to-date methods. 

A young man going into a profession or- busi- 
ness, to-day, should spend considerable time going 
about from office to office, store to store; or factory 
to factory, according to what he intends to take 
up, in order to study the secrets of the successful 
men in these various lines of human endeavor. 
He will find that old methods, old machinery, old 


styles, are being discarded everywhere by the | 


most successful; that those who cling to outworn 
theories. and antiquated ways of doing business 
are being practically sidetracked. He will recog- 
nize'that unwillingness to adopt new and intelli- 
gentideas, no matter whether in law or medicine, 
theater or pulpit, store or factory, is an indication 
of paralysis, the signboard that points in the direc- 
tion of hopeless mediocrity or failure. He will 
see that those who attain the highest success are 
the most progressive, the most aggressive and 
up-to-date in everything. 


» aa 
False Economy Destroys Vitality 


wrt would you think of an engineer who 

would try to economize in lubricating oil at 
the expense of his machinery or engine? You 
would consider him very foolish, would you not? 
Yet many of us do much more foolish things. 
We do not economize in that which would injure 
the inanimate machinery, but do in cheerfulness, 
recreation, healthful amusements, —all that would 
lubricate life’s machinery and make it last longer. 

We economize in our friendships by neglecting 
them; we economize in our social life, pleading 
with ourselves that we cannot spare the time for 
visiting and receiving visits, until we are obliged 
to take long enforced rests from the arduous duties 
of our business or profession, because the machin- 
ery Of our bodies, so delicately and wonderfuliy 
made, has become worn, and is in danger of snap- 
ping at some vital point. 

All this strain and pressure might be avoided 
if we would only take our fun each day as we go 
along, if we would only lubricate our machinery 
by taking a few minutes, now and then, to see the 
humorous side of life, to have a little chat with a 
friend, or to indulge in some innocent game which 
would relax the too rigid muscles about the.mouth 
in a health-giving laugh. 


SUCCESS 


postage paid, on receipt of price. 
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Moves when youdo. The only suspender made on scientific principles. The only suspender that is 
absolutely comfortable. Refuse imitations. If the word “‘President” is on the buckles, it’s genuine, 
Every pair guaranteed. Trimmings can not rust. New model now ready for men of heavy work ; 
also small size for boys. Sold by dealers everywhere, 50 cents. If you have any difficulty in getting 
them, tell us what kind you prefer—light or dark, wide or narrow—and we will mail them to you, 


Cc. A. EDCARTON MFC. CO., Box 223 Shirley, Mass. 





LAST NOTICE of the Introductory Offer to Success Readers. 











Washington and the Committee of Congress at Valley Forge. 


Only 50 Cents Required. 


The work is handsomely bound in half calf, gilt tops. 
Has hundreds of illustrations, colored ip and charts. 
To those who a this offer, the set will be sent pre- 
paid on payment of 50 cents and the balance will be pay- 
able in sixteen monthly payments of $1 each. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

/ accept your. Special Offer to Success Readers of Rid- 
path’s History of the United States, and enclose 50 cents as 
initial payment. Send full particulars, and, satisfac- 
tory, will order the set, otherwise the 50 cents is to be returned 
to me. 




















THE NEW _1902 IMPERIAL EDITION 
Ridpath’s History of the United States 


Increased to 5 Royal. Octavo 
Volumes 


350 pages added, treating fully of the McKinley admin- 
istration and the opening of Pres. Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion down to January rst, .1902. 


Illustrated with 100 Photogravures and Half-tone 
Etchings of Famous Historical Paintings by TRUM- 
BULL, CHAPPEL and other Great Artists, making a 
most valuable collection of historical iilustrations. 


Over 500,000 Copies Sold 


OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


This is the GREATEST SALE ever recorded of a 
historical work, and shows the wonderful popularity 
of the author and the great merit of the work. 








“1. 


In its five volumes will be found all the main facts of 
our history from the earliest times down to the terrible 
ending of the McKinley administration—told with mar- 
velous historical accuracy, and yet ina vivid and brilliant 
style which carries the reader on and on without mental 
effort. 


FREE—PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS. : 


The first 500 subscribers will receive absolutely free a 4 
Portfolio containing 25 Photogravures of the most authen- 
tic portraits of all the |’residents, 11x14 inches. 


HENRY @. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


























UNIVERSITY ART SCHOOL, 


$2 Fine Bath Cabinet $2 


PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR 

Write to-day for our special 10 day offer. 
Robinson Baths are healthful and bene- 
ficial to the whole system. Send for our 
new book, free. 


30 STATE AGENTS WANTED 


Position is worth 
$1,200 to $1,500 
per year and ex- 

ses. Write for 
full particulars. 


Robinson Thermal 









ine . Bath Co. 
ee h ee 645 JEFFERSON Sr. 
| ROBINSON CABINET. TOLEDO, 0. 


Paid annuaily for portraits. Each year 

brings increased demand. Those who know how 

to make portraits, steadily R'E. $20.00 to 
io 


a profitable industry—great possibilities. You can earn tuition while under our instruction.” 


Portraiture Taught Privately and Individually at Your Home by our Orginal Method. 


Hundreds of student testimonials in‘our prospectus, positively proves that any person of any ability can learn 
this fascinating and remunerative work. Natural talent not necessary. We will send Absolutely Free 
First Lesson and one finished study 8 x 10 inches. Also Beautifully Illustrated Art Prospectus.” Write. 


| 
| 








$85.00 per week. You ca! as well. It's 









Suite 801, Atwood Building, Chicago, Ill, ~ 


F RS COPIED 
Ev Wie 
y 


dinary pen; no press; 
simply by using our : 


Pen-Carbon Letter Book 









FRE Specimens of Work Address, Dept.: 2 
on application. ¢ _ 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO. 
Write to-day. — 145-7-9 Centre St., New York 





Trial Box Free 


which will give any lady a beautiful 
complexion. It is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but, is abso- 
lutely pure and you can use it privately 
at home. It permanently removes mo 
ess, crow’s feet. pimples, 


wress, 
freckles, tan, sunburn, and all com- 
plexion disfigurements. Address, 
MADAME M. RIBAULT. 
3841 Elsa Building, - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Drop. of Ink 


Nh? _makes?| (millions 
‘think ~ and 















“heeltof 
. rubber: 


The Pneumatic Tire of the Human Foot. 


van’s Heels of New Rubber give that light, springy 
h makes walking a pleasure. 





rid is resilient if you are rubber clad. 

O’Sullivan’s Heels cover the entire world with rubber, 

Every step is taken upon a rubber cushion. It is the 
pneumatic tire of the human foot. 

There is only one reason why your dealer should prefer to 
se. any other than O’Sullivan’s and that is be because he makes 
more on the others. That is no reason for you. 35¢ and out. 
line of boot heel will bring you pair by mail from the makers, 

O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, 
Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


0’ Sullivan’s 


Buoyant Heels 





of Teaching and 
Reciting Privately by Mall. 
Original, Equal to a resident course. Pre- 
oy forall bar examinations and practice. Leads 

De grees. Foremost school and the only one in 
the world backed by a resident college—Indian- 
apolis College of Law. Endorsed by all. 
Adapted to you. Graduates successful. —- 
Saves time and money. Use spare — ps 
begia now. Write postal today for catal full pa 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENC 

4I Penna 8t.. INDIANAPOLI 


STUDY seee Fins sperores eo? "ao 
years lan approved by 
| an al and "Riucators. a 
Pre for the bar. 
LAW Moree courese? College, 
Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects in 
business. Groduates 
| a 
now. Postal card 5 
will bring full partioniers, ' 
Kon E The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 222 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
= U DY inv connes LAW SCHOO) 
t ESPOND 
STRUCTION. 
LAW '  Wlotabtiehed in 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theo 
and practice, Text books used are same as used in) 
leading resident schools. Teaches law at your home, 
Three Courses—Regular Oollege Course, Postiis 
Graduate and Business Law Courses. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence Scliool of Law, 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Egon HORT. STORIES 


bring high prices, Thousands of stories 
defective in some particular, which might 
easily be remedied, make up the great massot 
‘‘rejected manuscripts.” Our 001 of Jour- 
nalism, in charge of successful authors, 
short-story writers, magazine contributors, 
criticises, corrects and, revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. * Write for booklet, 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18.48 Second National Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C, 


Thorongh. scientific course ad te 
bd individual needs. Long-estab! ished. 


‘tical. Instructors experi- 
enced and competent. 
Editors of 5 popular 
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publications. 


successful and pl 
ecriptive catalogue free. Address Mey 








Coreg Oe needa Daldee bes pote Ne = ee 
Stenography 
DOK- Typewriting 
Penmanship 





, thoroughly taught by mai) or personally, graduates of 
ev ning. We always secure positions for 
omplete commercial course. Catalog <= 


NEW YORK BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
81 East 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
CL EMENT C. GAINES, M. A. B. L., -» President, 





ELEGRAPHY S7ces: 
a 
Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, Commercial Law, Penman- 
ship, etc., thoroughly taught at EASTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. We teach young men 





the Railroad business and obtain positions for all 
graduates of our Complete Commercial Course. 
Catalog free. C.C. GAINES, Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





SUCCESS 
Hints For Character-Building 


FaAitH in oneself, in the nobility of life, and in the im- 
portance of individual work as a necessary link in the 
chain of the world’s activity, is essential to the formation 
of a strong, useful character. 
ae ao 


THE pessimistic, ‘‘I don't care"’ attitude of mind, which 

benumbs the faculties and fosters the thought that 
only those who possess unusual powers hold high posi- 
tions, or that only those who have great wealth can in any 
way influence their time, is more injurious in its effects, as 
far as growth and efficiency are concerned, than positive 
evil-doing. 


a e 


N active, ever present sense of individual responsibility 
in the promotion of good imparts dignity to the bear- 
ing and improves the quality of the work done by the 
humblest of toilers. The cultivation of this spirit makes 
a day laborer the equal, in manhood, of a church digni- 
tary, a scientist, or a philosopher: and puts a laundress on 
a level with a teacher, an astronomer, or a philanthropist. 
A living belief in the divinity of man, in his superiority to 
all accidents of birth or fortune, his power to conquer, on 
the spiritual plane, a.! material limitations, must govern 
the life that would become a really valuable factor in the 
scheme of God or the plan of man. 


. o 


A™ONG the many diverse means at man’s disposal for 

molding high ideals, perhaps none is more profitable 
than the habit of devoting a portion of each day, accord- 
ing to one’s leisure, to introspection or self-communion. 
Phillips Brooks, the great-hearted follower of truth, never 
allowed anything to break in on his daily ‘silent hour,"’ 
in which he gathered strength and renewed himself to meet 
the demands of the day. Frances E. Willard, who has 
been called America’s uncrowned queen, drew inspiration 
for her work from communion in her ‘‘ inner chamber."’ 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘‘the children’s friend,'’ longed, even 
as a child, for a little room of her own, where she could 
be alone and learn to control herself. Emerson, Ruskin, 
Drummond, Mary Lyon, Sister Dora,—all those exalted 
characters, who thought and wrought that others might be 
helped thereby, gathered strength and courage in solitary 
self-communion. 

a rN 


A UNIVERSITY graduate, a young man of strong intellect- 
ual capacity, blessed with a fine physique, vigorous 
health, and the mental qualities requisite for the accom- 
i of some good in the world, was rendered use- 
ess by indulgence in this latter-day spirit of decadence 
which characterizes certain cliques in some of our best 
educational institutions. This young man had’ a liking 
for chemistry, in which he did excellent work in the col- 
lege laboratory; and, had he made it a specialty, science 
might have been his debtor. But, when urged to do so, 
he pleaded: ‘‘ It's of no use. In the first place, I haveno 
money to ush investigations, and, in the second place, life 
is a bore, leading nowhere and ending in —_ and it 
does not pay to take trouble about anything.’’ Lacking 
faith in his own intrinsic value to the world and in the 
eneral scheme of life, though without a single bad habit, 
eis, to-day, at the age of thirty, incapable of spiritual or 
material progress. 
. ~ 


N the intense life of to-day, events of the most far-reach- 
ing importance succeed one another with a rapidity 
almost inconceivable. Startling discoveries in science, 
marvelous inventions and conquests of the forces of na- 
ture are things of daily mention that have ceased to excite 
more than momentary surprise. The spirit of haste, rest- 
lessness, anxiety to accomplish, and mental activity is in 
the air. We breathe itin. We are so affected by this 
general abnormal activity in all directions that many of us 
cannv: spare the time to retire for an hour, half an hour, 
or even fifteen minutes, to take our bearings, as it were, 
to find out who is navigating our ship, whether or not our 
crew is disciplined and trustworthy, and for what port we 
are bound. Yet the time devoted to this silent study of 
oneself is relatively more productive of growth than hours 
of activity. In it we sum up the strength and the weak- 
ness of our sailing qualities, discover the unruly members 
of our crew, whet ca it be tongue or temper, envy or greed, 
selfishness or discontent, and bring it under our control. 
Thus we gain the mastery of ourselves and come into 
complete possession of every power, a thing impossible 
while we are slaves to any passion. 


Success That Is Destructive 


It is amazing to notice how many men in this 
country are struggling for real success, and yet 
are missing the very goal at which they aim. The 
very fierceness of their pursuit, the cnnatural 
methods they employ, and the tremendous strain 
they put upon their faculties, wreck their lives 
and make the success at which they aimed an 
absolute impossibility. What is wealth and posi- 
tion worth if one’s life is wrecked in attaining it? 
It seems strange that men should pursue what 
they call success at a pace that kills, or with a 
strain that ruins the thinking faculties, and an un- 
natural zest which crushes out all the finer and 
nobler instincts. 

Repose, harmony and leisure are necessary for 
real growth, for higher attainment. 

How much attention is paid by the average 
American, in his mad rush to get rich, to self- 
culture,—to the attainment of personal refine- 
ment, and the higher and finer education of his 
nobler faculties ? 

How can a man who has only been trained to 
grab and to hold know anything of the finer 
sentiments which sway noble souls? 
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MARLIN Pressure Smoneloss 


IN MODEL 1393. 
repared to furnish our full line of Model ’ 
rifles soli and take take-down, for the new .32 calibre Hi 
Pressure Smokeless 
ridge. This size uses a 165 
grain bullet and has a ve 
ocity of over 2,000 feet per 
second making it the most 
powerful cartridge made for 
an American arm, with 
eae of the .30-40 U.S 
—. f su ciently 
y for any game known 
“i foam Ametiga, i 
nother grea‘ vant: Ss 
that the barrels are bored and 
rifled (but not chambered) 
exactly the same as the regu- 
lar .32-40 Marlin, one turn in 
16 inches. This makes the 
use of black powder and lead 
bullets as satisfactory and 
convenient as in a regular 
black powder rifle. 
This size is the first high 
ae arm develo in 
his ouaaty for a calibre lar- 
ger than .30, and the first to 
use a slow enough twist to 
give best results with black 
powder ammunition. 
Prices same as .30-30 Marlin. 
120-page complete catalog 
of rifles, shot-guns, ammuni- 
tion, etc., cover in 9 colors, 
mailed for 3 stamps. 
THE MARLIN fFIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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MOTOR BICYCLE 
nannharnnes ss ae, 35 MILE ES AN. Hour < over most any 


PERFECT SAFETY. 


The Mitchell is a Bierce ee ay sp built for oy | is always 
under perfect control; as simple in operating as 

wheel. It is built fo: or weer as tear and not — e co and 
FUL LY QUARANTE! Information t free. M'f’d 
only by WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS, Dept. D, Ds Racine, Wis. 


AgentsWanted 


To take orders for the best and cheapest Monumental 
Work on the market. We offer very liberal induce- 
ments and a straight, honorable and legitimate. busi- 
ness. You can operate in _— own locality with or 
without other business. apital or experience not 














required. We make all grades of work and ship 
everywhere. Write at once for terms and particu- 
jars. Give age, occupation and reference. ‘ention 
this paper. 


8358 Howard Ave., 


The Monumental Bronze Co., sxipceronr, conn. 


CARD ge SE 


and 100 Cards *;; 50c. 


Com = order. Choice of engraved alum omy or real leather card 
printed visiting or professional adh with one, two or 
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for postage, and we will send cards Cw case on approval, you 
to remit 55 cents on — of sami — e.) hool) ted * 
(for any college or school) enameled on alu- 
se cases for 25c. extra. cial 
College Colors r made to one scholar in any a - a/. or 
college. A good chance to a aaee vacation money—write 


Leroy Engraving Co., N. E. cor. 4th and Chestnut, Phila, Pa. 








of you AT mee OWN oun meme in six weeks for 
three dollars or return money. 6,417 testi- 
monials! I ‘find positions, too, every- 
where, FREE. Placed pupil January 

$1 at $8 weekly; February 7 at $36 weekly. 
Have placed THOUSANDS. "Te A can a pany YOU, 
too! Bayv. E THIS AND WRITE. WIN, 
Expert pho B Ln § Room 875, 1215 Sudeanan New York. 
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OSES UES, Eaten National Bank 
Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


HARMACY sy MAIL 


A Complete Pharmaceutical Education, equal 4 
a resident college course. Personal attention. Pre 

oui harmacist examination. Begin now. Write 

= ‘or particulars, National rrespondence 

School of Pharmacy, 41 Penn’s St., Indianapolis, U.S.A, 
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Florida and the South 
The Southern Railway offers three trains daily, 
with high-class dining and sl -cat service. 
The route of the Southern’s Palm Limited. 
New York offices, 273 and 1385 Broadway. 


Tourists to Florida,Cuba & Nassau 
For high-class service travel via the Southern 
Railway—the route of the Southern’s PalmLimi- 
ted. New York office, 273 and 1185 Broadway. 


Exposition, Charleston, S. C, 
Best reached by the Southern Railway. Through 
sleeping and dining-car service. New York to 
Charleston. New York offices, 271 and 1185 
Broadway. 


Pinehurst, N.C, via Southern R’y 
Perfect service. Leave New York 4,25 P. a 
| Arrive Pinehurst following morning 10.25 A. 
M. New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Asheville and Hot Springs, N. C. 
America’s greatest health resorts, located in 
Western North Carolina, Excellent hotels, golf 
links and other amusements, Reached by the 
Southern Railway in through sleeping cars 


without change. New York offices, 273 and 
3385 Broadway. 
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that can be lighted 
instantly with a match like gas. 
100 Candle Power; 3 cents per week. 
Better than iy my r than oil. 
Fine print read with ea 45 feet. All 
forms; chandeliers, pendants, table, wall 
and are lamps: “ overhead” and “under ” 
=. ‘ermitted by underwriters and 
ully guaranteed. Ask for Catalogue A 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 
Canton, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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64e American Boy 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World. 
Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters intotheirlife 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Olean, inspiring 
stories, Information, encouragement, advice. 
Games, Sports, Animals, Stamps, Printing, Pho- 
tography. Debating, Science, Puzzles. How to 
make boats, traps, etc. How to make and save 
money. How to succeed. Meets universal approval. 
The only successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the sametimechain 
his interest. One hundred pictures each month. 
See it and be surprised at the feast of good things 
for that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
260 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan 


JED 0OK-KEEPING 


lete business course, 
gouble entry Book- Keeping, 

ice, Business Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial oS Letter Writing, Penmanship, etc. 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Graduates receive degrees of B. Acct. and 
M. Acct. and are sesisted to positions. 

‘ees cash or insialments. Write for announcement, 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Inc.). 
18-46 Sat’l Bank Bldg, Wi D.G 
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SUCCESS 





ONLY ONE WAY IS RIGHT 
Roy FARRELL GREENE 


“MY boy,”” said Uncle Hiram, once, while giving 
me advice, 
‘‘The saw that doesn’t wabble is the one that cuts 
the ice. 


The saw that close applies itself, within its narrow 
groove, 
Will soon or late fulfill its work by keeping on the 


move. 

When halfway through, temptation may beset it, 
like as not, 

To leave the place that seemeth hard and seek a 
thinner spot; 

But shifting saws will learn, at length, when failure 
they invite : 

There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but only one 
way's right! 

“And bear in mind, my boy, through life, if tempted 
tasks to shirk, 

Success is but a second crop, the aftermath of Work. 

A lubricator tried and true is Perseverance Oil, 

And Fortune's smile is rarely won except by honest 
toil. 

A safe cross-cut to Fame or Wealth has never yet 
been found, 

The men upon the heights to-day are those who've 
gone around 

The longest way, inspired by the sayin,’ 
trite : 


somewhat 


There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but only one 
way’s right.” 

I knew my Uncle Hiram had achievement’s summit 
reached ; 

I knew him as an honest man who practiced what 
he preached,— 


And so I paid the lesson heed, and rapt attention 


gave, 
When, in an added afterthought, he said : 


‘*My boy, 
be brave! 
Act well your part; tenaciously to one straight course 
adhere; 
Though men declare you’ re in a rut,—work on, and 
never fear; 


You'll realize, when you, at length, have reached 
achievement’ s height: 

There's many a way ro doin’ things, but only one 
way’'s right!’ 














> . 
Business Rightly Founded Prospers 


THE man who aspires to establish a permanent 

paying business, as John C. Cram says, will 
take great care in laying his foundations, no mat- 
ter in what line he may be. He may have the 
very laudable ambition to lead honestly in his 
trade, to make his name remembered among his 
fellows, and to have his goods mentioned as the 
best of their class. The best advertisement ever 
penned is poor compared with a reputation for 











keeping honest goods and telling the truth about | 


them. Found your business on truth, and the 
superstructure is bound to be a success; but, if 
your foundation rests upon false goods and false 
statements, your business is bound, sooner or later, 
to collapse. 

In building up a business, you should choose 
your employees with discrimination. Everyone 
of your salesmen should be polite. Courtesy is 
one ofthe first essentials in a well organized store, 
and the best way to teach your employees polite- 
ness is to set them the example. Do not be un- 
generous or over-strict with those in your employ. 
Try to make everyone feel that he or she is a neces- 
sary part of the firm, and that much depends upon 
personal efforts. Do everything you can to make 
your employees comfortable and happy; kindness 
goes further than harshness in securing good ser- 
vice. Again, well-treated employees are a good 
advertisement. People will talk about the firm 
for which they work, and tell how they are treated 
by their employers. Do not forget this item: it 
is important. 

Do not be spasmodic in business. Some men 
make a great splurge, one day, and turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy, and the next day, when tem- 
porary enthusiasm has evaporated, they are care- 
less, lazy, and indifferent. No business can be 
built up in this haphazard way. It is steady in- 
dustry, eternal vigilance, and stick-to-it-iveness 
that will win in the battle for success. 


A book is a friend; a good book is a good friend. It 
will talk to you when you want it to talk, and it will keep 
still when you want it to keep still,—and there are not 
many friends who know enough for that. A library is a 
collection of friends.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 

a 


You are never quite conscious of how many disagreea- 
ble lodgers there are in that many-chambered mansion 
you call your ‘‘self,’’ until anger or envy or hate knocks at 
the door,—and, presto! out come trooping a lot of un- 
happy creatures,—rancor and uncharitableness and sus- 
picion and all unkindness,—a perfect army of enemies to 
peace and happiness. HELEN WATTERSON Moopy. 
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Free Tuition! 


Bookkeeping Shorthand 


rozarn MORE MONEY 


TO EARN 
GRANT UNIVERSITY courses are attractive and up-to-date 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


af ements * Lae ge erie 5 Power and Lighting, 

oats tical, Mechani vil, an jonary Engineer 

Write to- day for Special Offer A. _ 
For Free Prospectus, further information, etc., address, 


GRANT UNIVERSITY (Chartered) 
Box 233890. Battle Creek, Mich., U. 6. A. 











How to Answer Want Ad 


is a practical treatise on how to apply for a position. It 
shows in facsimile the kind of letters that get positions 
and the kind that do not. It is worth something to you 
to know which kind you write. This book will tell you, and 
will teach you how to write the kind that brings results. 


Did You Ever Answer a Want Ad 
and fail to get areply? There was something wrong with 
your letter; it went into the waste basket with ning 
eight others like it. The hundredth man KNEW H 
and got the position. 

Send for free descriptive booklet and LEARN HOW. 
NEW YORK STATE PUBLISHING CO. - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

For our Graduates in Bookkeep- 

POSITIONS ae aT tnand, celoerene Be 
Best facilities in the world t repare i 
pomie n. Largest, best tr chea he oad Eetablished 1b, 
nal reputation and patronage. 25,000 Pndente sent out. Results 


count. Living « +4 - ant tuition lowest. Write us at once 
for catalogue and full particulars. State mail or resident instruction, 


indianapolis 
SDUSINESS UNIVERSIT B 


SCIENCE and LANGUAGES 























A single study or a college course at home, 
Our instructors are uates of the lead- 
ing i. ie - represent their 

methods. Degrees gi Oe Fauthority of 


Congress. Every coarse is w 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Complete courses also neering, Joure 
nal 
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lish, Write for “Keeping, Short of course that 
terests you. National tate, 

» Washington, D.C, 


18-49 Second National Bank 
Typewriting, 


TENOGRAPHY Permcnsnip, 


k-keeping, 
etc., thorough] y taught by poo or person- 
ally at EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Situations furnished all graduates of com- 


plete commercial course. Catalogue free. 


NEW YORK BUSINESS IN 


81 East 125th Street, New hassnn N. Y. 


“ro” Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 
BY MAIL for newspapers, 
commercial pur Ada to all. 
pT 

able well mewn seneers. 
Write: for free catalogue or 
N.Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

1512 Broadway, New York 


























For Brain ana Body 


My ** Life Method’ exercises bring into play certain muscles 
ordin arily neglected. 1 teach how to gain control of these 
‘involuntary "’ muscles and then you exercise them at will. 
rhe action of these inner-working muscles secures more effective 
work also from nerves, arteries and veins that, through seden- 
tary bh abe ts or ur natural living, become dormant or collapsed. 
These debilitated ot diseased nerves are revitalized and re. 
charged with nerve-energy, and the sluggish flow of blood in the 
8 is changed to an active circulation, making you tingle 
and pulsate from head to foot with new life and 
fir We H FULLER 12 Cottage P1l., Yonkers, N. Y.. writes: 
3 ck ; had about given up all hopes, after 20 
negligence of health 





Your first treatment 
»per s to_a better condition: now in less than 4 mos. 
have gained @ Ibs., aud am an entirely different man.” 


Send stamp for patnphiet etc. 
PROF. ULLRICH CHICAGO 





Dearborn and 
Lake Streets, 














HEEB System \7> 


j of TEACHING and 
RECITING vi he opened BY MAIL, 

All Magazine, News er Work, Caricature 
Lettering, Designing, etc. ba ents enthusiastic. Person 
instr uction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work Big salaries for our aduate: Experien 
unnecessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
TAC tic al schoolin the world. Incorporated. rite postal 
cans for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
41 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 











FROM A SHORTHAND WRITER. 


Ropert Ross, official shorthand re- 
ed of last Democratic National 
onvention,will teach you AT YOUR 
HOME the same system of shor*hand 
he uses. Tuition fee reasonable, and 
money refunded in case of dissatisfac- 

tion. Write for particulars. 


ROBERT ROSE, Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago. 


Learn 
The Best 
Shorthand 


— ak, Ros, for our new yy a 
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published. Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 

% Stamps to Cover postage. Ask also for free sample 

Z #, Copy of the Phono-Meter, a monthly: paper exclu- 

, Siyely for persons who stammer. Address, The 

2 LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


PREPARES ror CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments. 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks. 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30. 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GHAS. A. STILES, B.S. Ave. J Ithaca, N.Y. 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the ** Standard Chartof Physical,Culture.”’ 
Hang it on the wallof your bed-chamber. - It shows 
by carefully prepared illustrations and instructions 
how to develop your body to the ideal of per- 
fection. Sent for 10 cents, in stamps or silver to 
cover expenses. State sex. 


5th Avenue School of Physical.Culture 
DEPT. C, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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YOU CAN BE CURED.” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, W aynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stam- 
mering fifty years. Have c ured hundreds of others. 

Send for new @escriptive 80-page E. 8. 
JO@NSTON,-President and F ounder, 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 








Most speedy permanent Educational 


STU FT =R Cure Guaranteed. LEAST Expense. | 
* Address VOICE SCHOOL, Salem, W.Va. | 


1088 and 1048 Spring Garden'St., | 
q 16th YEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUCCESS 
The Decision on the Schley Appeal 


‘THE President's decision that neither Sampson 

nor Schley was in actual command in the 
battle at Santiago, but that it was a captains’ fight, 
and that Schley should not have made his famous 
loop, but should have gone right at the enemy as 
Wainwright did, will not be apt to change the 
minds of the partisans of either side in this ‘un- 
fortunate controversy. His decision, however, 


that it contains a measure of justice. - Thé Presi- 
| dent's idea that Sampson was not in command, or 
in but the smallest technical way, explodes at least 
one of the claims of the latter's friends. ‘The 
average lay mind, however, understanding that the 
actual, working command of that fleet was vested, 
first, in Sampson, then,;in his accidental absence 
or voluntary withdrawal, secondly, in Schley, and, 

thirdly, in the latter’s absence, or disqualification, 
in one or all the captains, finds it a.very difficult 
feat of logic, in regard to a battle in which Schley 
had not been disqualified, to ‘‘jump’’ the com- 
mand from Sampson directly over the head of 
Schley to the captains, especially with Schley’s 
vessel, with him on board, difecting its action, 
actually /eading all the others in position, damage 
inflicted on the Spanish fleet, and injuries received 
from its guns. The President's implication that 
Schley Jacked nerve in not going straight at the 
enemy, instead of making his loop, cannot change 
the fact that the rear admiral acted with great cool- 
ness and bravery after the loop was made. The | 
President concedes this, and an impartial public 
can never permit itself to believe that Rear Admiral | 
Schley was a coward at one point of the battle and 
a brave man at another point equally critical. 
Nor can this same public accept, the;implied as- 
sertion that there was any parallel in’ importance 
between Wainwright's boat and the *‘ Brooklyn,’’ in 
this battle, for Wainwright could have beached his 





of the ‘‘Brooklyn.’’ It was Schley’s duty, under 
the circuinstances, to save the ‘‘ Brooklyn,’’ and he 
did it without harm to his own country’s fleet, and 
that fact is sufficient. What he might have done, 
or what he did not do, is besidé the question, so 
far as his valor is concerned. It may be said, in 
conclusion, that both Schley and Sampson deserve 
well of their country,—Schley forhis gallantry in 
action, and Sampson for his excellent préparation 
of the fleet for battle. 


» * 


Uncle Sam’s New Navy 


GINCE 1898, a fleet of battleships, cruisers, and 

torpedo boats, stronger than the two fleets 
that conquered the ships of Spain, has been addéd 
to the American navy. The new fleet contains 
thirteen battleships, six armored cruisers, three 
semi-armored cruisers, six protected cruisers, four 
monitors, twenty-three torpedo boats, sixteen tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, and seven submarine boats, — 
in all, seventy-eight vessels. Of these vessels, 
five battleships, twelve destroyers, twenty-three 
torpedo boats, and four ‘‘submarines’’ have been 
completed, and many of the other vessels will be 
finished this year. On paper, the American navy 
will continue to rank fourth among the world’s 
navies; bui, in reality, it will: be third, possibly 
second, for it is well known among well informed 
naval officers that neither France nor Russia has 
the navy it claims. Andrew Carnegie thinks that 
we could sink every one of our ships, and then 
defy the world; because, im, case of war against 
us, we could put an embargo: on our food-stuffs, 
and starve any European power into submission. 
But we shall not discontinue building ships on any 
such assumption as that. Germany is now doing 
her best to become absolutely independent of us 
in agriculture, and neither France nor Russia was 
ever dependent upon us for bread and meat. 
England might hold out long enough to plunder 
our warehouses. For four years her people man- 
aged to get on without southern cotton. Such a 
claim contains truth enough to be a first-rate. bluff. 


SHE WAS “OUT” 


The admission of women into the occupations which 
were formerly deemed the exclusive possession of men iS 
neatly satirized by a contemporary. . 

This paper represents, in the warfare of the future, a 
feminine aide-de- -camp rushing in great excitement into 
the camp of her ‘‘ generaless.”’ 

‘“‘The enemy are advancing in force!" 
aide-de-camp. 

The ‘‘generaless"' 

‘Tell them,’ she says, 





exclaims thé 


looks up calmly.; 
‘that I am not at home!"’ 
Exchange. 





has put an official end to the case, and it is evident | 





Indian 


boat or sunk her without affecting the result either | 
way, and even the President will not dare say this | 


| effect is startling 
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WORKING ~~» 
OVERTIME 


an hour a day will increase your 
wages a few dollars a week— 

. The same 
time spent studying at home has 
enabled our students in a few 
months to add $25 to $50 a 
month to their wages—a pére 
manent benefit. 

The School is ames under 
the educational laws of Massa- 
chusetts, »nd students are taught 
by graduates of n’s noted 
engineering schools. A few “ 


FreeScholarshigs 


IN 
Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam, Textile 


ENGINEERING 


tenting: Ventilation and Plumbing; 

— includi wd Mechanical Drawing 

1] be awarded'to ambitious young men. Application 
wont be made tnepodionsig. as the number Z| limited. 
Tuition is absolutely free, the only expense being the 
actual cost of instruction papers and postage. 

Large illustrated Handbook describing courses, 
methods and regular terms will be sent on request 
American School of Correspondence. - Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
(Chartered by the C h of Me ) 
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-[iluminated 


Clubs 


Just the thing for 
professional and 
amateur _ enter- 
tainments. Swung 
in the dark the 





and pleasing. Can be attached to 
any incandescent lighting system. 
Weight, 1% lbs. Price, complete 
with 4o feet silk cord, sockets, plugs 
and lamps, $7.00.. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


JOHN CREELMAN, 


Hillburn, N. Y. 









SEND FOR 
PRICE 
LIST 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 427 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 





THE AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF ELK HART,IND., 


|NsuREs uP To 84. 








BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


you a:tharough knowledge—BY MAE in 

Practical” Double angy Bookkeeping in 2 to 8 weeks, or refund 
zeus money. Individual instruction. Write tor 
LABRK’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILL. 


Sofa Cushion Covers 33.362. 


ces. Choicest-designs. Send ten cents At. for a ‘io ful 
postage stamp case and our complete booklet and price list Free. 
NONPAREIL NOVELTY CO., 203 Broadway, New York. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a practical course in applied electricity. com mapiate in one year. 
Students taught the actual construction of electrical instruments, dy- 
namos, motors, etc., and fitted for positions as nappiieat of power 
we S hool opens September 29. C atalogne a on application to 
ESTON, Secretary, -< ington, D. C. 


“GINSENG” 


one Form. 16 Pages. 25c. per Year. Sample Copy 5c 
CIAL CROPS PUB. CO. - BOX 604, - SKANEATELES, N.Y. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
pone F — wai ce than all other makes 
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Challenge “Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every tamily in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOS€ piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old ‘nstruments in ex- 
change, and Sag the pie in your house free 
ot expense. You can al with us at a distant 

point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
ood full information. 


VOSe & SONS PIANO C0., 
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Self-Shaving a Luxury. 
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Auto. wrop Machine and Strep, 1.50 
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ts FREE from all 


e Ceo. 
42 Reade Street, - New York ity. 
9 London St., London, K. C., Eng. 
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CLASS PINS 


this style, with any 4 letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, ster! 
ae 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen, 
r plated, 10 cents ts each ; ay 
made for any class 





SUCCESS 
“NERVE,”—A PERSONAL ASSET 


JamEs H. COLLINS 

[NDustRy, thrift, prudence, judgment, foresight 

and hindsight, application and a modicum of 
the very real factor called ‘‘pluck’’ are elements 
necessary to the making of every mortal who in- 
tends to take life on its practical side, and get 
more than an existence out of it But behind 
these elements—the foundation and buttress of 
them all,—must be the quality that, for want of a 
better, goes by the name of ‘‘ Nerve.’’ 

‘«Initiative’’ is the dictionary word ; but, like 
many another word of good lineage, it is only half 
expressive of the idea for which it stands. Be- 
sides, it has five syllables, and strong ideas are 
usually reduced to one. Furthermore, to make 
‘‘nerve,’’ there is needed not initiative merely, 
but mental courage as well. Physical courage 
has always been common enough. It is only 
since the world’s battles began to be matters of 
dollars, brains, steel rails, grain elevators, bales 
of cotton, and complex arithmetic, that mental 
courage has become greater than physical bravery. 
The force, the nimble-wittedness, the unquench- 
ableness and audacity and general velocity of 
mental courage, coupled with initiative, can only 
be indicated by the word ‘‘nerve.’’ 

Johnny Smith’s tenth great-grandfather had 
physical courage in a high degree. He tramped 
around Europe at the heels of a noble lord, steal- 
ing chickens and burning haystacks. When the 
noble lord arrived before the castle of some nobler 
lord, he primed Johnny Smith’s great-grandfather 
with cheap rum, and sent him into a breach or 
up a scaling ladder. Johnny Smith's great- 
grandfather inflicted compound fractures upon the 
skull of the eleventh great-grandfather of Tommy 
Jones, had sundry of his teeth knocked out, and 
gained a name for physical bravery. The noble 
lord kept him comfortably muddled for a fort- 
night, by way of showing that he appreciated the 
quality. This was physical courage,—at its worst, 
perhaps. Out of it grew the mental courage and 
initiative that belong to Johnny Smith to-day. 

Johnny Smith himself is office boy to the presi- 
dent of the Nor-h American Trust and Banking 
Company. On a Saturday afternoon, after the 
bank is closed and the clerks have all gone home, 
Johnny Smith is lurking outside the great man’s 
private office, hoping that he will go home, too, 
when it is suddenly found that, unless a note can 
be put into the hands of the president of the 
South Mexican Investment Company within an 
hour, the North American must suffer a loss of 
eleven thousand dollars. Forthwith, Johnny Smith 
is hurried off to the South Mexican offices with 
instructions to put the important note into the 
South Mexican president's hands wherever he 
may find him, —and to be sure that he finds him. 
The South Mexican’s outer doors are closed, and 





Billiards at Home 


BURROWES Portable 
Balletto Table,$15. to$30. 


Sizes 24x 5 and 3x6 ft. Weight 26 to 45 Ibs. 
For Pool, 


Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Ten Pins, etc.— 21 Games 
Place in any room on any table or on = — stand. 
Set away in closet.—Polis mahoga: 2) broad- 
cloth,—best cushions,—16 finest balls, 
covers,—40 impiomenss gratis. rhe Ri 
experts and novices, old or you 
TRIAL. Write for Colo Pla 


ce 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 207 Free ‘Sts Portiand, Me. 
N.Y. Office, 277 Broadway. Also (fee & 7“ in world, 
Rustless Wire Insect Sereens. Made to order. “Bend or Catalogue F. 


The Home Study Law School 


Special $5.00 Offer 


to new students enrolling within 30 days. Write at 
once for FREE particulars. Aretiminary course 
entirely by correspondence. Individual instruc- 
tion. This is worth immediate attention. 


HOME STUDY LAW SCHOOL, 
200 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, lll. 


Music Learning at Home 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin. 
Harmony andComposition. Our free booklet tells how you can 
learn to play any of the above instruments without going to a 
teacher. you want an instrument, write us tor 
SPECIAL OFFER. Fifth year of greatest success. Address: 

a. * * CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women and you 
should not miss it. New method, any one can learn it within 6 to 6 
weeks and places you in position to earn good salary at once. Thor- 
oughly practical ad remarkably inexpensive; we find positions, too, 
free of charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 44 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Hick. 


Increase Your Salary 


























ogue ee Baan nae * ie Pe the offices are in charge of a red-headed janitor, | Send Fifteen Cents for three months 
*_* | who hates Johnny Smith because he has a habit a spegh ta ” 
of tracking mud on the marble floors. Naturally The Book- Keeper 
P A Cc K. A R D enough, he refuses to tell him anything pertain- A Renfeome monty magesion Sor perence 
j Com MERCIAL SCHOOL, ing to the whereabouts of the great man, Suc- shorthand, penmandih, jew. short cuts, oospesetics 
101 East 284 St., N. "Phone 202-28. | cessively, Johnny Smith interviews the janitor of accounting, banking, Basia mace. ttn Gl ogeem 


Forty-four ears’ ex rience in fitting young peop! 
a for —— nalble Peper all lines yy i 2 
- ‘AND EVENING Essio 
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BUSINESS MEN Sexo‘to crs. 


te 2 yey U order of the Mail Order Journal, the text 
er business. There is 6 Deenete bat can 
‘ou don’t think so. 

MAIL peased by DER . JOURNAL, Room 60, 84 Adams 8t., Chicage. 


q Shorthand, 25st 


the next building, an Italian peanut man on the 
corner, the policeman on that beat, seven pedes- 
trians, and a window cleaner, finally learning at 
a corner cigar store that the South Mexican’s 
president was seen going eastward in haste at 
about twelve minutes after two. 

The railroad station lies eastward, and Johnny 
Smith knows that a train leaves for a ‘‘swell’’ 
golf game in exactly ten minutes. Strangely, too, 


E.R. Beach, Editor. THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Ltd., 21 Campau Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 


Anyone can learn all TuNEs, NoTEs, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws or Harmony in a short time. it is the CHEAPEST, 
EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a for 
for music because you succeed from the start. A few days practice 

7 Ay ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. IRCULARS 

FREE. hem. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone 
terested 4 Music. SAMPLE LESSON 10c. 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 
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= TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


82 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 


man, and a bigoted porter, and has to sneak up a 
blind alley and climb over a gate in order to 
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to reproduce? 
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A valuable preparatory Medical course for 
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Memory Training. 





New Practical System for Beveloving and Perfecting tho Memory Dis- 
covered by an Indiana Student-Business Man. Is Rapidly Be- 
coming the Wonder of Twentieth Century Progress. 





Needed by All, Possessed by So Few, a Good Reliable Memory is the Key to Success. 
Anywhere, Everywhere the Person Having the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 


enent, 


Not a theoretical method requiring months or years 
f hard study, but a simple practical system which accom- 
plishes the most in the least time. It has remained for Mr. 
D. F. Urbahns, a student business man of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to bring out such a system. It is so easy that even a child 
cannot fail to understand. It is so plain and attractive that 
one can hardly help becoming interested in it, and above all 
it is so intensely practical that it helps one over the rough 
rocks of life to success, where without its aid absolute failure 
would be the result. Let the reader recall his or her own 
experience; has there ever been a time in your life when you 
lost money by forgetting a set of figures or a business ap- 
pointment? Did you ever lose a friend by forgetting a name 
orface which you most wished to remember? id your friends 
ever do you an injury by forgetting you when you should have 
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D. F. iiehne. 


For years the world has been waiting for someone to dis- 
over a system of memory training which might be of actual 


been remembered? Did you ever forget anything, which, re- 
membered, would have been valuable to you in any way? 
These are questions worthy of careful thought, and when one 
stops to consider that a system is now being used which will 
overcome all these serious obstacles to success what need is 
there to hesitate. Any bank, business house or minister of 
the Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad to tell what they know 
of Mr. Urbahns. His integrity and honesty of purpose is un- 
questioned. He is prepared to furnish plenty of evidence as 
to the value of his method among those who have used it, and 
it does seem that anyone who feels the need of a better 
memory can not do a wiser thing than to investigate this new 
system merengey. coming as it does from a source entirely 
trustworthy. Simply send your name and address to Mr. D. 
F. Urbahns, 94 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the 


fuil information and particulars will be forwarded to you free 
by return mail. : : 
Readers are requested to write without delay. 
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ful man, be his field what it may,—merchandising, 
bricklaying, writing, diplomacy, or fire-fighting, 

The striking point in success is its individy. 
ality. Each great achievement is part of the 
man who accomplished it,—his own handiwork, 
Two leaves are never alike, nor are two successes, 
The man who fails, if he fails ambitiously, js 
commonly the man who tried to copy another's 
achievement out of hand. The man who succeeds 
is he who draws his own theories from all the 
accounts of success he can come at, (and from all 
the accounts of failure,) and who then works out 
a success of his own planning, helped by industry, 
thrift, prudence, judgment, foresight, hindsight, 
application, luck, and ‘‘nerve.’’ But the last 
is usually chief, and, if he has it in sufficient 
degree, he may be fairly successful in accumu. 
lating money without one of the other elements, — 
thrift, say, or prudence. 

The world knows nothing of the inner history 
of an achievement The man Kipling, going 
about London with his handbag full of Indian 
tales, looked like any other man. The average 
mortal in the street would haye been glad of the 
chance to put him right,—to tell him to give up 
the project and go back to India and his sub. 
editor's salary. The street was full of Johnny 
Smith’s policemen and porters. On that very 
day there may have been, within a mile of the 
Strand, a hundred men with much more promis. 
ing enterprises, but who lacked ‘‘nerve’’ and 
went home. The half-bald patriotic poet had the 
deciding factor, however, and convinced the 
world, policemen and all, that he was right, 
Could early rising and abstinence from cigars 
have thrown much into the light side of the 
balance ? 

The stock exchange was turning somersaults in 
1873, butanother man who had ‘‘nerve’’ saw excel- 
lent reasons for keeping his ‘‘ M. K.X. preferred.” 
In the face of a world-panic he clung to it; and, 
by way of keeping up a wicked delusion, his wife 
lived in the back parlor all that summer. 

Another man had a ‘‘hunch”’ (for he was a 
newspaper reporter,) that he could write a great 
novel. All about him men were working for the 
dollar, and they thought enough of him to stop 
and tell him that there was nothing else worth 
while in the writing craft. But he went into a 
garret and lived slenderly for ten long years, and 
finally swung the giants’ tools that he had seen 
lying all about him in the days when he went 
out on assignments. 

Another man had made a name as a decorative 
painter, and had laid the foundation of a fortune. 
But one morning he sat down and had a talk with 
himself upon the question of art. What did he 
really know about art, anyway? When he had 
concluded that he knew nothing about it what- 
ever, and that his work so far had been of a kind 
not worth doing, he got a little blue vase and 
made a careful ‘still life’’ study of it in oil, —and 
made another, and another, and a hundred others. 
He went to Paris, abandoning his career in the 
face of his friends’ warnings, and was forgotten 
as madmen are forgotten. When he exhibited 
his masterpiece, fifteen years later, he said, 
modestly enough, that he believed he was really 
beginning to know something about light and 
values. 

The world knows nothing of the inner battle 
fought by such a man. _ It knows nothing of the 
initiative needed to fly in the face of the wiseacres, 
nor of the mental courage needed to combat him- 
self when there was no light ahead and the thing 
seemed, after all, a very fool’s enterprise. If he 
had known that he was to win, the hardship 
and the doubt of it all would have been light 
matters, but he could not know. The world 
sees nothing of this, and, when the success is 
won, it speedily forgets the days when it ‘‘sat 
upon”’ him with all its weight of indifference or 
ridicule. It forgets that, at this very moment, it 
is ‘‘sitting upon’? men as good as he, and the 
man himself forgets when all is over. The 
completed story looks simple enough when all the 
parts have been combined to fill out the plot 
The doubt, the moods, the lack of roof, the one 
meal a day, and the nights when even the man’s 
own conscience shouted ‘Failure !’’ disappear 
in time’s perspective, and the man looks back 
and thinks that he succeeded because he never 
smoked. Industry, thrift, prudence, judgment, 
foresight, hindsight, application and the modi- 
cum of ‘‘pluck”’ stick in his memory and get into 
his account of the deed; but ‘‘nerve,’’ with its 
tenacity and audacity and nimble-wittedness, 1s 
forgotten. The world sees but the result. 
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Fe) 4 7 AYA Fs 
DAN AYN a pe 


is sound, restful na ic ied — 
means good health and sweet temper. 
good mattress is the first requisite to such 
sleep. Our handsome booklet, 


“EZYBEDS OF KAPOK,” 


tells about the softest, most comfortable, 
springy and sanitary mattress made—the 


“EFZYBED” RESILIENT MATTRESS, 


which we sell on 60 nights’ trial, express prepaid, 

and guarantee to be absolutely odorless, non- 

absorbent and vermin proof. Booklet also illustrates 

and suggests arrangements of window seats, cozy corn- 

ers, etc., which can be beautified by Kapok Cushions, 

The Bohnert-Brunsman Co., Dept. S, Cincinnati, 0, 
Send fur Free Bovklet. 














CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 


gives new color and finish to woodwork 
and wicker-ware of all kinds. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Booklet and color card free. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., 
78 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. a 














RUGS and 
o BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates better than at a store. We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 


them up ready to lay. Our book giving 
full information, with large assort- 
ment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors, aent free 
on request. We pay the freight. 
>) The Russell Coseat Company, Z> 
267 Franklin St. 








The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 —— power light, costing only 2 
cents per week. Makes and burns its own gas. 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene, and cheaper 
than kerosene No Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 


76 E. Sth Street, Ganton, Ohio. 


PAYS BETTER THAN BONDS. 


Our Government borrowed money for war expenses, agreeing to pay 
three per cent. interest for twenty years and then pay back the 
principal. Total abstainers, we will loan you cash protection for 
your home and loved ones at a cost of from two to four per cent. per 
annum and you need never pay the principal. rite for a proposi 
tion showing how a substantiat cash dividend may be received the 


first year 
(Dept. H.) AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE, 
t 253 Rrondway, New York, N. Y. 
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ENERGETIC AGENTS OR MERCHANTS 


MAKE $700 WEEKLY 


selling our American Are Pressure Gas Lamps. 750 
Candle Power. Beat electric are light. Cheaper 
than kerosene. Latest improvements. Sinmmle and 


absolutely safe Fully guaranteed. KMETAIULE 
813. Sample Lamp Half Price. Also 50 styles of 
improved high-grade Gravity Lamps. Positively 





lowest prices for Fal) trade. 
Write for catalogue AMERIC: 
Dept. B. N 112 Michican Street, 


EMBROIDERERS. 


You cannot invest 10c. to better advantage 
than by sending for a Copy of our ‘*‘ Embroidery 
Book with Colored Studies for 1902." Con 
tains full instructions for the New and Stylish Brown 
Linen Centrepieces and for working our Pan-American 
Sofa Cushion. Also Sages tions for * Beautiful 
Screens” *“ Beaded Silk Bags and Purses.”” Over 

130 pages and ener: 4 of Centre pee es, Doilies, 
Battenberg W ork. ee Ask for our ‘1902 Book.” Mailed for 10e. 
Address, THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
17 Union Street, - New London, Conn. 


WANTED to travel for old-estab- 

lished firm. Salary. $50 
a month and expenses. 

No previous experience need 

W. B. HOUSE, 1020 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Xe lusive territory. 
LIGHTING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









































SUCCESS 





TO THE MAN WHO FAILS 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 


L® others sing to the hero who wins in the ceaseless 
fray, 

Who, over the crushed and the fallen, pursueth his 
upward way; 

For him let them weave the laurel, to him be their 
pean sung, 

Whom the kindly Fates have chosen, who are happy 
their loved among: 

But mine be a different message, 
stress to reach; 

To bind, o'er the wound of failure, the balm of pitying 
speech; 

To whisper: ‘‘Be up and doing, for courage at last 
prevails.’’— 

I sing, —who have supped with Failure, —I sing to the 
man who fails. 


some soul in its 


[ know how the gray cloud darkens, and mantles the 
soul in gloom; 

I know how the spirit harkens to voices of doubt or of 
doom; 

I know how the tempter mutters his terrible word, 

‘ Despair!"’ 

But the heart has its secret chamber, and I know that 
our God is there 

Our years are as moments only; our failures He counts 
as naught: 

The stone that the builders rejected, perchance, is the 
one that He sought. 

Mayhap, in the ultimate judgment, the effort alone 
avails, 

And the laurel of great achievement shall be for the 
man who fails. 


We sow in the darkness only; but the Reaper shall 
reap in light, 

And the day of His perfect glory shall tell of the deeds 
of the night; 

We gather our gold, and store it, and the whisper is 
heard, ‘‘Success!"’ 

But, tell me, ye cold, white sleepers, what were achieve- 

ment less ? 

We struggle for fame, and win it, and, lo! 
fleeting breath, 

It is lost in the realm of silence whose ruler and king 
is Death. 

Where are the Norseland heroes, the ghosts of a 
housewife’s tales ? 

I sing,—for the Father heeds him,—I sing to the man 
who fails. 


like a 


Oh, men, who are labeled ‘failures,”’ 
and do! 

Somewhere in the world of action is room: 
room for you. 

No failure was eer recorded, in the annals of truthful 
men, 

Except of the craven-hearted who fails, nor attempts 
again. 

The en is in the doing, and not in the trophy won; 

The walls that are laid in darkness may laugh to the 
kiss of the sun. 

Oh, weary and worn and stricken, oh, child of fate's 
cruel gales ! 

Ising,—that it haply may cheer him,—lI sing to the 
man who fails. 


up, up! again, 


there is 











Why the Thing You Fear Comes to Pass 


Wwe do people take the disease they fear dur- 

ing an epidemic? It is simply because they 
are afraid. By holding before their minds a pic- 
ture of what they dread, fear lowers their vitality 
and their power of resistance, so that they readily 
fall victims to a malady which they might other- 
wise have escaped. 

In the same way, poverty and kindred evils are 
often self-invited. The disaster people dread 
comes to them, because worry and anxiety enfeeble 
their powers of mind and so blunt their creative 
and productive faculties that they are unable to 
exercise them effectively. 

This condition of mental and physical exhaus- 
tion destroys confidence in their ability to grapple 
with the situation that confronts them, and they 
succumb almost without an effort. When we 
analyze them aright, we find that all these happen- 
ings are in accord with scientific laws. No man 
can accomplish anything until he believes he can, 
until he has absolute confidence that he is suffi- 
ciently master of the situation to bring about the 
thing he desires. When he begins to doubt his 
own ability, and to question himself; when he 
begins to waver and to become uncertain as to his 
course, he is in danger of failure,—nay, he is al- 
most certain of it. By his doubts and fears and 
disbelief in himself, he frightens away success and 
courts failure. 

Your achievements must be outlined in your 
mind first orthey cannot be materialized by your 
pen, your voice, your hand, or your sword. Like 
the ‘‘man of destiny,’’ when you have planned 
your line of march, or decided upon your point of 


‘attack, there must be no wavering, no hesitating, 


no thought of defeat. You must marshal all 
your forces and march to your goal with the un- 
shakable belief that victory will crown your efforts. 
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Any business or pro- 
fessional man is work- 
ing at a disadvantage 
without our catalog, 

He wastes time thinking out for himself the 
problems we have already solved. 


The book shows systems, proven prace 
tical by test. Business getting records 


—the factory—buying —collucting—ship- 


ping—professional accounts—insurance, 
real estate, hospital, library and public 
records. Covers every part of business 
where system simplifies and saves work 
and expense. It tells all about the 


Shaw-Walker Card System 


the vertical system of filing letters—sec- 
tional cabinets for document files—legal 
blank drawers—letter and catalog files 
—mercantile report cases, etc. 
This book costs us 38c. It is free to you. 
Every third business man who reads it uses 
our system. ‘That’s profit for us both, 





Aajustable 


Index Tags. 


“SAVE 20% OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME 
Tag to Write on, 34 in. size 


Steel clips in leather tabs 
Instantly applied or moved 
to meet changing condi- 
tions. §00 kinds in stock 
including Accounts, Cities, 
Alphabets, States, Days, 
Numbers, Months, and 
lags to WRITE on 
18.000 used by Simmons 
Hardware Co.; 6,000 used by 
American Cotton Co. 


Catalog Free. Sample 5c. M*temise.in 36; 4.1% and 
Dept. E, Chas. C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Nebraska 


Canadian Agents, Granp & Toy, Ltd., Toronto. 


You Gan Play It Without Learning 

















Solid Brass. 5 in. long. Price 
BO 2 
The Musical Wonder larg 


ENTERTAINS | EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


For Church, Sunday-School or Home _ Sociables. 
Free Illustrated C atalogue sent on application. 


STRAUSS MPG. CO., 142 West Lith Street, Dept.14 New York 


Ornamental Fence 


25 designs, all steel. Hand- 
some, durable.—Cheaper than 
a wood fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue Free. 

KOKOMO! FENCE MACHINE co. 
h St., 
INDIANA, 


Make More Money 


Is your income sufficient ? If not, and you are anxious to increase 
it, write me, stating what amount you can invest, if only $10, 
and I will write you a letter of advice Free, For years I have done 
nothing except study investments. I know I can increase your in- 
come by pointing out Safe investments, hitherto unknown. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, Investment Broker, 
Bank References. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Finest 
Ready- 


Wear 
Clothes 



























Every genuine Hartshorn shade 

roller bas the autograph sigua- 

ture of Stewart Hartshorn on 

label your dealer for the 

IMPROVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 

No tacks required to attach shade. 








ST 400 genuine fine assorted, 
A M be Ss including rare ee pre Ie- 

lands, Queensland, Victoria, 
Mexie -" Japan, ete., nice stamp album and 68-page cat. 
only 10¢, Agents wanted 50 perct. We buy old 
stainps, list2¢. HH. Hussman Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Boys’ 
orld 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
wee WEEKLY PAPER www 

















For all boys, and for every day of the week. Stands for all that 
is noblest in boy life. It is intended to assist and to uplift boys 
in their own sphere; to make each day worth living, and each 
deed its best; to increase faith and courage, and to spread a 
charm continually about the way. Conducted Dy a corps of 
ablest Christian writers, and workers with boys. Treats of 
at hee »f interest to boys- -home, school, a, playsround 
Sunday-school, Church, ete. News of successtu boys and 
brave deeds do yne by boys. Interesting stories and incidents 
science, mechanics, inventions, games, recreation, care of 
health, earning and saving money, making things, Round Table. 
Question Drawer, ete. Eight large, four-column pages, full ot 
delightful and wholesome reading for boys. Print in colors. 
First number now ready. 

Price, 40 cents per year. A boys’ weekly at less than 
one-half the price asked by others for boys’ monthiies, Special 
rates to Sunday-schools. Just the oe to hold boys in attend- 
ance. Specimen copies free. Addre 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. 














Texas Grows 


It now has 11,000 miles of railway, 575 banks, and over three 
million population. I have just published a book giving in- 
formation about the State, entitled ** Business Opportunities 
in Texas.” It is splendidly illustrated. Aside from the 
mineral! resources, it takes up the various lines of industry; 
rice and sugar growing and milling, lumber, growing fruits 
and vegetables for Northern markets, tobacco, brick and tile, 
canneries, etc, Petroleum oil as purel speculative. Also 
about the laws, public land, and withal some humor inter- 
woven ; over thirty pages of engravings; no advertisements ; 
is impez artial, and estimates and awe given authoritative and 
official. Views of oil fields and wells and list of Companies. 
This may be worth something to you. Price, 75§c.; no stamps. 
J. G. ABERNATHY, - #- Wharton, Texas. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
PTICONS “Entertaining the Public. 

Nothing affords ar 

ties for men with small capital. 





We start you,furnishing complete 


outfits and explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low cost. 
THE 


LARGE 

@ comprising the regular theatre 

and lecture circuit, also local 

fields in Churches, Public Schools 

. - Lodges and General Public 

Gatherings. Our Entertainment 

Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 226 Dearborn St., Dept.232, Chicago 


PAMPHLET “tse 
Stamps’”’ 
SENT FREE. 

1000 Mixed Foreign Stamps...... 15¢ 
200 Different Postage Stamps - . . . 15c 
ae = Popular Stamp Album, board covers 250 
ate anne We buy and sell RARE stamps as well. 


Wrr~-a! 
iO CENT MEKEEL STAMP CO. 
seD) NOS (Dept. 5.) =  ~ ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


O Days’ Free Trial 


and sell direct on 


We save you dealer and jobber profits, 
Enough said. Write for 22d annual 
catalog. Mailed free. 
Kalamazoo carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
Station 27, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. 


WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR For $3. 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 

B RUS SSELETTE ART RUGS. 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both sides and in all 
colors and sizes. Easily kept clean and warranted 
to outwear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid to 
‘ny point east of the Rocky Mountains. Money 
refunded if not satisfaetory. Illustrated catalogue 
showing rugs in actual colors sent free. 

SANITARY MPG.CO.,50 Bourse Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
NO HOUSEHOLDER CAN AFFORD TO PASS THIS OFFER, 


BEST an? MOST 3 ZBZ°e: 
EC MICAL — 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 

Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas 3oc. and 35c. 
Cook Book Free 

to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 

2,500 receipts. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. P. O. Box 289. 






















SIX MONTHS FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


\ paper devoted to the interests of those Gpaiting: So 
purchase high grade Gold and Copper mining stocks. Write 
at once. Mention No. 11, to obtain article on greatest copper 
mining district on the American continent. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New York. 
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Books and Readin 


N a gymnasium, one often sees lax, listless 
people, who, instead of pursuing a systematic 
course of training to develop all the muscles of 
the body, flit aimlessly from one thing to another, 
exercising with pulley-weights for a minute or two, 
taking up dumb-bells and throwing them down, 
swinging once or twice on parallel bars, and so 
frittering away time and strength. Far better it 
would be for such people to stay away from a gym- 
nasium altogether, for their lack of purpose and 
continuity makes them lose rather than gain mus- 
cular energy. A man or woman who would 
gather strength from gymnastic exercise must set 
about it systematically and with a will. He must 
put mind and energy into the work, or else con- 
tinue to have flabby muscles and an undeveloped 
body. 

The physical gymnasium differs only in kind 
from the mental one. Thoroughness and system 
are as necessary in one as in the other. It is not 
the tasters of books—not those who sip here and 
there, who take up one book after another, turn 
the leaves listlessly and hurry to the end,—who 
strengthen and develop the mind by reading. 

The way to get the most out of books is the 
same as that in which we get the most out of any- 
thing else. We must want the thing; we must 
desire it so earnestly that we are willing to make 
sacrifices, if necessary, to obtain it. The depth 
and intensity of our desire, if given an opportunity, 
will measure the achievement. If we read a book, 
as Lincoln did, with the purpose of absorbing it, 
carrying away every thought in it, and making it a 
part of our life, we shall get the most out of it. 

Emerson said, ‘‘It is the good reader that makes 
the good book. A good head cannot read amiss.”’ 
There is as much difference between what two 
readers get from the same book as there is between 
what two opposite temperaments draw from a 
master painting. In a celebrated European art 
gallery, I once saw a youth with every appearance 
of poverty, who, perhaps, had crossed the ocean 
as a steerage passenger, standing before a canvas, 
pencil and notebook in hand, his hungry eyes 
drinking in the picture as if he never expected to 
see it again, absorbing every detail, grasping the 
master’s thought as greedily as a starving boy 
would grasp a slice of bread. It seemed as if he 
could not tear himself away from it. Every now 
and then he would return to study it, gazing again 
and again with rapt intensity, lest something of the 
vision might escape him. I saw another, a well- 
dressed man, with all the evidences of wealth, 
glance at the same canvas with an impassive 
countenance and a listless air, as if to say there 
was nothing in it for him. 

So one person will approach a book with all his 
soul intent on absorbing its contents; he will drink 
in its lifeblood with the same eagerness that a 
man dying of thirst will drink from a bubbling 
spring; while another, with listless, indifferent 
mind, will carelessly turn the leaves, and hasten 
to the last page, as if he only cared to know how 
it ended. 

To get the full value of a good book, one must 
come to it with a thirst for knowledge, with a 
determination to pluck the heart out of it. He 
must approach it as a student approaches a great 
picture which he has crossed continents to see. 

Contrast the light, flippant, half-hearted way in 
which many boys glance through a book, with 
that of a Lincoln, who works early and late during 
the first five days of the week, that he may get 
sufficient time on Saturday to borrow a coveted 
volume which he has heard that someone in the 
wilderness many miles away possesses. How 
eagerly he turns its pages, drinking in, as he 
trudges home, every paragraph, as if he might 
never get a chance to look at it again, and as if 
everything depended upon his memory to repro- 
duce the precious volume, were it to be burned or 
lost to the world. 

Compare the dilettant manner of a society girl, 
glancing over the latest novel, with that of the 
eager longing of Lucy Larcom, after a long, hard 
day’s work in a mill, or of Louisa M. Alcott or 
Mary A. Livermore, reading at night, snatching 
the coveted odd moments to store up treasure 
which would make her life richer and her woman- 
hood more glorious! 

When Webster was a boy, books were scarce, 
and so precious that he never dreamed that they 
were to be read only once, but thought they ought 
to be committed to memory, or read and re-read 
until they became a part of his very life. 
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I.—-How To Get the 
= Most Out of Books 


That is the kind of reading that counts, that 
makes mental fiber and stamina. 

The kind of reading which Lincoln did, or 
Vice President Wilson,—who read a thousand 
volumes during the rainy days, half holidays, and 
nights spent on a farm,—strengthens the mind 
instead of weakening and demoralizing it as much 
modern reading does. It stretches the grasp of 
thought so that it can seize and hold broader sub- 
jects, and it cultivates, to a remarkable degree, the 
power of concentration, without which nothing of 
value can be accomplished. It buttresses the 
mind on every side, braces the memory, stimu- 
lates the ueoiioct, and increases a hundredfold 
thegpowsti< Hpility of the reader. 

bout of a book is not necessarily 
"duthor ptits into it, but what you bring 
it. If the heart does not lead the head; if the 
thirst for knowledge, the hunger for a broader and 
deeper culture, are not the motives for reading, 
you will not get the most out of a book. But, if 
your thirsty soul drinks in the writer's thought as 
the parched soil absorbs rain, then your latent 
possibilities and the potency of your being, like 
delayed germs and seeds in the soil, will spring 
forth into new life. 

The good we get from a book, a friend, or a 
lecture, depends upon the receptivity of the mind. 
If we go to a book in a cross, irresponsive frame 
of mind, or with indifference, we shall get no 
more out of it than we should out of a great 
masterpiece seen in a similar mood. We must 
be responsive to the author's thought, or else the 
book will be meaningless. 

Not only the mental, but also the physical atti- 
tude which we bring to our reading has a great 
deal to do with what we get from it. We are so 
constituted that every part of the body sym- 
pathizes with and takes on the mood of every 
other part. <A slovenly, slouchy, inert position in 
reading invites the mental faculties to a similar 
attitude. No one, except an invalid or a cripple, 
can get the most out of a book by reading it in 
bed or lying down, for the mind, involuntarily, 
falls into harmony with the body. 

If we wish to bring great mental grasp, power, 
and energy to reading, we need not expect to do 
it while holding ourselves in a recumbent or 
passive attitude. We must either stand or sit 
erect, making ourselves as comfortable as possible, 
while not inclining to ease or indolence. There 
should be nothing negative, passive, or lax about 
us. We must be alive, body and mind, not 
strained or overintense, but healthfully active, 
energetic, alert. 

Never go to a book you wish to read for a pur- 
pose, if you can possibly avoid it, with a tired, 
jaded mentality. If you do, you will get the same 
in kind from it. Go to it fresh, vigorous, and 
with active, never passive, faculties. 

Passive reading is even more harmful in its 
effects than desultory reading. It no more 
strengthens the brain than sitting down in a gym- 
nasium develops the body. The mind remains 
inactive, in a sort of indolent revery, wandering 
here and there, without focusing anywhere. Such 
reading takes the spring and snap out of the 
mental faculties, weakens the intellect, and makes 
the brain torpid and incapable of grappling with 
great principles and difficult problems. 

Avoid dawdling while reading, and do not allow 
the thought to be interrupted by every passing 
trifle. It is not easy to read with the whole mind, 
to concentrate the attention, to grasp a subject in 
its entirety; but this is the only way to read if we 
would thereby gain mental and moral stamina. 

Reading and thinking are the gymnasiums of 
the mind. The gymnast docs not carry away the 
apparatus from the gymnasium, but the strength 
and suppleness which the exercise gives him. 
It is not so much what we carry away from the 
book in the memory that is valuable, as the 
strength, stamina, and skill we develop in read- 
ing it. 

The mind grows only when actively engaged, 
and it grows most rapidly when stretching itself to 
the utmost, not overstraining,—which is as fatal 
in the mental as in the physical gymnasium, — but 
grasping and assimilating great thoughts and ideas. 

Effective reading, therefore, is effective mind 
growth, mind enlargement; and to promote this 
we must bring all of our power to bear on what- 
ever we read. We must approach a book with 
vigor, will, and determination, and with an un- 
divided mind, or we shall absorb nothing of value, 
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Baker-Vawter 
Systems help 
large ana small 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY, Saint Louis. 
January 15th, 1902. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois, 

GENTLEMEN: Soonafter the organization of this Company, 
and prior to opening for business, we called upon you to 
assist us in devising a system of accounting for all depart- 
ments to be muintained, namely: Commercial Banking, 
Savings Accounts, Trust Department, Real Estate and Real 
Estate Loan Departments. We feel it not only our pleasure, 
but our duty, to certify that the system devised has proven 
more than satisfactory. It is simple, concise and expansive. 
As the demands of our business have grown,the work isdone 
with the same ease as it was in the beginning When I 
think of the amount of labor and trouble usually consumed 
in experiments when organizing the office of a large 
corporation, I feel a sense of satisfaction that we were 
relieved from so much unnecessary work through your 
intelligent effort and the devices furnished . 

You are at liberty to use this letter. Yours very truly, 

LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Vice President. 

A retail drug store was recently re-organized by 
Baker-Vawter methods, and its owner is enthu- 
siastic. The systems we put in operation are 
especially designed for each individual case. 
Hence it is necessary for us to know your require- 
ments before we can make intelligent sugges- 
tions. So we have prepared symptom blanks 
which you may have FREE for the asking. _ 

To insure reply state nature of your business 
and your firm name in full. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
146 Washington Street, Chicago 
Accountants, Auditors, 

Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 


Originators of the Loose Leaf Ledger and many other 
time saving office devices. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, aad 
SUNBURN, AND ALL AFPLICTIONS 


OF THE SKIN. 


“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
stitutes, but a reas é 


sobstis 

a reason for it.’’ Removes all odor of perspi- 

@ ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 

7 on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





1 Library or sick room, EVERY KNOWN 
— POSITION FOR COMFORT. f 
el 
AB, 


Invalids’ Wheel 
SOS aa chats. meclin- Y 
™ . mi ing Chairs. 
/ y? ‘wa §=Absolutely the 


- best, built on new 
and practical methods at moderate 
prices. [llustrated Catalogue free. 

STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
230 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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:ESPEY’S FRAGRANT GREAM: 


. 

° 

7 . 

3 will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
¢ chafed or rough skin from any cause. revents tendency 
$ to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face and 
3 hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no equal. 
; Take no substitute. 





Samples of Espey’s Toilet Powder Mailed FREE. 


P. B. KEYS, Agent, 115 So. Center Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


WEAK BACKS. CROOKED SPINES. 


Reader: If from any cause you or any one in whom you 
are interested, are afflicted with a weak or ailing back, or 
with a mis-shapen or deformed spine, it will be greatly to 
jour interest and advantage to write to the Philo Burt 

fg. Co., 34 Third Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
telling in your own way as much as you can about the case. 
Correspondence is free and invited, information of real 
value will be sent you. Act upon this suggestion s7-NOW 











and you will profit by it. 








The Best Investment 
in literature for the instruction and 
entertainment of all the family, for 
so little money — $1.75 a year, is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Send us your address and we will 
a a ure show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work an teach you free; you 
work in the locality where you live. Send us your address 
and we will explain the business fully, remember we guaran- 
tee a clear protit of $8 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 


Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 516 Detroit, Mich. 








SUCCESS 
THE VALUE OF ORIGINALITY | 


MAXIMILIAN MORSE 


ANY writers seem to be afraid of their own 
thoughts, and are always hunting for some- 
thing which somebody else has said to express 
them. It is a well known fact that imitators, no 
matter how clever, always betray the source from 
which they borrow. There are earmarks about a 
borrowed thought which stamp the borrower as a 
plagiarist. There is an absence of strength and 
vigor, a certain indescribable something lacking 
in imitative writers. On the other hand, original 
compositions have the creative stamp upon them; 
they have a freshness and virility which do not 
exist in the borrowed thought, no matter how well 
expressed. 

No writer can hope to gain a hearing if he is 
not original in thought. 

Don't be afraid to assert your individuality in 
as striking a manner as possible. Be original in 
everything! Originality is power, is life, but imi- 
tation is weakness, death. 

You will find that your creative powers develop 
and strengthen wonderfully, when you use them; 
but, if you constantly try to reproduce what some- 
body else has said, you do not get the full grasp 
of your faculties; you stunt, if you do not alto- 
gether destroy, the growth of your intellect. 

Apart from the consideration of its moral dis- 
honesty, it is the greatest waste of mental energy 
to attempt to use other people’s brains, Think 
your own thoughts, and express them in your own 
words; that is what they are given you for. Do 
not think too much about other people's opinions, 
but have your own. Dare to make your own 
decision, and do not be frightened if it is not like 
that of anyone else. Whatever you do, resolve to 
make it absolutely your own. By following this 
determination, you will get a better grasp of your 
subject and become more certain of yourself; you 
will find yourself growing. 

Self-confidence is as important in writing as it 
is in managing an army. You must believe in 
yourself and your ability to do things in an original 
way, or else your work will be inferior. 

Vigor is one of the most desirable qualities in 
a writer, and the best way to acquire it is by 
developing individuality in thought and ex- 
pression. We have too many cheap, common- 
place books made up of borrowed ideas. Warmed- 
over composition is as unpalatable as warmed-over 
griddlecakes, but there is a novelty about original 
thought which attracts attention. 

Every man who makes his mark in the world 
will be imitated. When Phillips Brooks was at 
the height of his power, young clergymen all over 
the country tried todo as he did. They even tried 
to rival his rapidity of utterance which was 
necessary to him in order to overcome the im- 
pediment in his speech. This peculiarity, which, 
of course, was a fault to be avoided rather than to 
be emulated, impaired instead of improving their 
style of delivery. 

Lawyers who tried to imitate Webster’ s matchless 
eloquence made themselves ridiculous, as did 
ambitious orators who strove to model themselves 
after Wendell Phillips. Neither Phillips Brooks 
nor Webster ever imitated anybody. They were 
simply themselves, and their power consisted in 
their marvelous power of self-expression. 

It does not matter much how one expresses 
himself, within reasonable limits, whether in ora- 
tory, writing, singing, or acting, if what he says 
is really self-expression. If the entire force of 
one’s being is concentrated in an effort to give 
utterance to what he feels, his words will breathe 
power; if otherwise, weakness. 

It has been said that the world is full of fools 
who are trying to imitate other fools. Whatever 
you attempt, be yourself, think your own thoughts, 
and make up your mind that all you do in the 
world shall be your own,—entirely your own. 


w ™ 


‘*How nice this cake is! Would you be willing to give 
me your recipe for it?'’ asked a visitor at the tea-table of 
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*ARLINGTON 


Automatic casiner’ $172 





CABINET 


















Acme of Sewing Machine Perfection 
(Equal of $40.00 or $65.00 Machines.) 





The HEAD is of standard, perfect everlasting construction. Sews | 
ANYTHING, from silk to coarsest fabrics. The ATTACHMENTS are 
the most complete and finest made; of high-grade steel, beauti- 
aay, nickel plated, affording Greatest Variety of Work. The STAND 
is BALL-BEARING, eliminates all friction, and with it fatigue. This 
means rest to the housekeeper and increased earning-capacity to 
the wage-worker. Easiest running and almost noiseless. The WOOD. 
WORK is the handsomest made—quarter-sawed oak, piano polish. 
A Handsome Piece of Furniture. The AUTOMATIC Lift and Drop Lever 
permits its opening and closing by the mere touch of the hand. 
A Great Convenience. pees a Manes wt . 
SENT ON THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL. $1725 
Guaranteed for 20 Years. Price, 2 whe 
You may order from this advertisement to-day and we will 
refund money if dissatisfied. Or write for our free 82-page 
_catalog showing all styles and samples of work, | “2 
Other Machines from $11.95 to $25.00, 250,000 sold. 
Write for Our Handsome Catalog. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. A-380, Chicago 























FACE 
POWDER 


EVERY WOMAN 


May possess the charm of a 
lovely complexion by theuseof 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


It soothes, freshens, clears, 
beautifies, preserves a_ fine 
complexion, restores a faded 
one. Flesh, White, Pink, 
Cream Tints. 50 cents per box. Of druggists or by mail. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


x C H A N -G 


Have you something that you don’t 
want? Is there not something that you 
do want? Why not exchange them? 


ANYTHING for ANYTHING 


The National Exchanger will tell you 
how to do it. Send roc. for a copy. 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Representatives Wanted Everywhere. 


xX C HAN G 


Learn Photography. 


A profitable, pleasant profession, learned at 

small expense. For catalog and particulars 

address Department XX. 

The Guerin College of Photography, St. Louis, Mo. 
Our NEW 


takes 100 $5.00 VIVE 

Pictures, each 20 

TIMES size here 

shown, at one loading. Send two 2 

cent stamps for full size Photo and 

Art Catalog showing complete line. 
VIVE MFG. COMPANY, 


Dept. D., Western Springs, Iil., 
CHICAGO suburb. 


PPORTUNITY iinc'our'Trancpeteat iandied Kuives, 
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old Phoebe Taft. 

‘‘Why, certainly. It's as easy as nothing to make it. 
I just take as much flour as I think I'll need, and quite a 
little dab of butter, and a pinch or two o’ creamy-tartar, 
an’ sev'ral eggs if they're plenty, an’ less if they ain't, an’ 
mebbe a mite o’ salt, an’ stir’em until I git tired, an’ 
bake it in an averridge oven until I think it's done. That's 
all there is to it.'"—‘' Harper's Bazar." 


a 
‘*No man should marry till he can listen to a baby crying 
in the next room and not feel like breaking the furniture.” 


When a man gives health for money, he makes the 
poorest investment of his life. 


containing your own photo. name and add: 


ress; hand-fo 

our Own special process. Handles i 
structible; warranty with each knife. We are the originators of 
McKINLEY MEMORIAL KNIFE “ wape IN CANTON,” 


—— 


Perfectly tempered by 





ow WA) kK 
Say COUNTY. SEND 
TO-DAY FOR 
No. 263, two-thirds size. TERMS. 








THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1403 E. Second St. Canton, 0. 


m NTS WAXTED in every county in the state to sell 
AS E Good ““¢ I" RANSPARENT HANDLE 
commission 
ts 








commission POCKET KNIFE. 
300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET; CANTON, OHIO. 
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There is One Incubator 


that is always the 
acknowledged 
leader. It is 


che Prairie 
State. 


Used on the largest and 
most successful poultry 
and duck farms in the 
world. 342 first premiums 
—more than all other 
makes combined. 

The Catalogue with 
700 beautiful half-tones, 50 
tinted plates and 4 origi- 
nal paintings sent free. 
Ask for catalogue No. 121. 


Prairie State 
Incubator Co., 


Homer City, Pa. 
“Largest Incubator and 
Brooder Factory in 
the World.” 




























Boston Fern. Chrysanthemums. 
toses, yellow white and pink,) 7 Plants 
Fern, beautiful and graceful, +: 

1ums, red, white and yellow, - 

4 kinds, dwarf ever-bloomers, - - 25c. 








SG wee 
py 7 ee 


I 

Oo 1 different, gorgeous ae -- 25c. 
Geraniun le and single, all co xy - 25e. 

Plants Pot Culture—Spider Palm, y. sparagus 
Fern and Ww ax Begonia, - 25c. 
we will send you the entire collection of 
For $7 -O 82 plants an new red Rose, 
1 Gould, These are all strong well emablehed plaats, 
il be sent by mail postpaid, safe arrival guarantee Our 





| catalogue for 1902 free to all. Send forit. Address, 
JOHN A. DOYLE & GO., Springfield, Ohio. 


SSIS eG 


CHICKS HATCHED IN 
CORNELL INCUBATORS 


are healthy, strong and vigorous. Gold [Medal Pan- 
American Exposition. Let us tell you why Cornell 
Incubat are the best. n. bane free. 

The Cornell incubator Mfg. Co., Q, Ithaca, N.Y. 


SIPS Ss 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand; also by 

2's leading poultrymen and thousands of 
I Gold medal and highest award at Pan- 
rican, Oct. 1901, 16-page circular free. Com- 
plete catalogue, 180 pages, 8x11 in., mailed for 10c. 
Ask nearest office for Book No. 156. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, lll., Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 


MORE vee 
wees HONEST RE! REASONS ¥ 
should buy Buggies. direct from our factory 
NOT RAISED PRICES, 
aa. A € CUSTOM. MADE VEHICLES ARE BEST 
8d—We FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY. 


































Supptied 
Moisture 



















4th—We NEVER MISREPRESENT. : $26>> 
Spindle “Seat Runabout, $26.19. 
afts, $1.00. Wheels, $5.75. Tops, $4.75. Harness, $8.95. 
S70. 00 * Pay B44.95. Free Catalog. Saves Money. 
BUGGY & CART CO., 620 Cincinnati, Ohio. 











~ OLD RELIABLE: pam 


GUARANTEED 
WRITE 
HOW TO as ‘ 
FREE \/ 29min 


YOUR SALARY 


may be changed to a comfortable income for life. A small sum, 
conservatively invested, gives surprising results. 

Our BOOKLET tells how to combine OPPORTUNITY with 
GOOD JUDGEMENT for large profits. It’s Free, write to day. 


DEP’T 1-C. PEOPLE'S INVESTMENT CO. BOX 1237, N. Y. CITY 












PARKER'S {AIR BALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
Never Falls to Restore Gray Hair to 
Its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Scalp Diseases and Hair Faillng. 
50c. and $1.00 at Dri 


>ATENTS. FREE! 


Pay Book 
on Patents, Tells how to secure them at low coat. 
How to Sell a Patent, and What t to y ot for Profit. 
Gives ey Movements invaluable to Inventors. 
Full of Mo Patent Information. NEW 
BOOK FRE! “to all who write. 


O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys., 801 G St., Washington, D. C. 


























SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU 


Herbert Hungerford 
General Secretary 





WE are planning a reference library of books 
that will aid club members in preparing for 
debates and literary meetings, and in developing 
their success-qualities. We asked Edward Bok, 
editor of the ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,’’ to suggest 
a few books for this purpose. Here is his reply :— 
‘«T would strongly suggest that you include pro- 
fessor Adam Smith’s ‘Life of Henry Drum- 
mond.’ It is one of the best books that can be 
read by a young man, or by anyone, in fact. If 
you are going to include girls and women in your 
organization, then put in ‘Home Thoughts,’ by 
‘C.”. These are two good books, and, if you 
want a third, add Horace Scudder’s ‘Biography of 
James Russell Lowell,’ for in Lowell's early life 
are portrayed the ambitions and struggles of every 
young féllow.”’ 

The books suggested by Mr. Bok are excellent, 
and there are many others equally good; so we are 
going to ask the readers of Success to help select 
them. Write, on a postal card, the names of three 
helpful books for the Success Club Library. 
Write your name and address plainly and mail 
to our Bureau before May 1. To each of the ten 
whose lists contain the three books most often 
mentioned, a prize will be given consisting of a 
choice of any of Dr. O. S. Marden’s books. 


A Magazine for Clubs 


Its name describes it. ‘‘Heips’’ is a little 
monthly publication for club workers. It con- 
tains only thirty-two pages, pocket size; but it is 
chock-full of boiled-down plans for club workers; 
practical hints on debating and public speaking; 
timely topics for discussion; model literary pro- 
grammes; wit-sharpening entertainments and 
socials; ideas to aid the library committee; club 
news and other matters of interest to clubs. 

Most of these ideas are suggested in the reports 
of clubs to our Bureau; others are secured through 
our prize contests, and some are gleaned from our 
exchanges. ‘‘Helps’’ is within reach of everyone, 
its subscription price being only thirty-five cents 
a year. Members of all literary, debating, social, 
and self-culture societies will find it valuable. A 
sample copv will be sent on request. 


Ihe * Success Club Debater” Is Praised 


That we have learned the art of boiling things 
down is evidenced by the numerous compliments 
we are constantly receiving on the conciseness of 
our ‘*Success Club Debater.’’ Here are some 
opinions about it. W. R. Knox, of Intercourse, 
Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It is the biggest little book I 
ever received.’’ Fred. Hitch, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘I am delighted with its concise- 
ness and convenience.’’ E. K. Morse, of Moravia, 
New York, adds: ‘It is the best book of its kind 
on the market.’’ E. M. Woodson, of Liberty, 
Missouri, tells us: ‘‘It is more than I antici- 


pated.’’ T. O. Edge, Tioga, Texas, gives this testi- 
mony: ‘‘The book is just what every young 


debater needs.’’ 

We appreciate these kind words, for we tried 
hard to earn them, It was no easy task to con- 
dense all of the most essential points about debat- 
ing and parliamentary law into a pocket-size book 
of sixty-four pages; but, as hundreds say this has 
been done, we are willing to hope that we have 
succeeded. Our members may be pleased to learn 
that more than two thousand ‘‘Debaters’’ have 
been sold already. We have plenty more that we 
will send postpaid for twenty-five cents apiece, 


Do You Know @ any Literary Society 


All self-improvement societies in this country 
would be glad to affiliate with us if the plan of 
our League were properly explained to them. With- 
out increasing its expenses or changing its methods 
of work, any society may double its effectiveness 
and influence by uniting with our League. Our 
readers who know such clubs can do much good by 
sending us the names and addresses of any of the 
members, so that we can forward literature ex- 
plaining the purpose and methods of the League. 


' All who manifest sufficient interest in our League 
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YELLOW CALLA 


RED CALLA 





Weare the only house offering these beautiful Callas this year,and 
we offer them ata price never before attempted by any seedsman, 

RED CALLA.—Can you imagine anything more beautiful 
— . bright red calla, with foliage variegated most artistically ? 

GREEN CALLA.—As a foliage plant this calla excels the 
Fancy Leaved Caladiums, the leaves being marked and veined 
in a fashion never before seen. The flowers — from 8 to 
12 inches and are y beautiful green color. 20e. each. 

ALLA.— One of the rarest colors i in callas. The 
beautiful ye yellow flower, with jet black centre, is indeed charm- 
n ic. 

Cc a AGRANCE.—Flowers are very 1 
white ‘and delightfully (=. 20c. each. ee ee 
SPOTTED ULA his is the ever blooming calla with 
spotted leaves ; easy to grow and alwaysin bloom. Enormous 
size Vy 20¢. each. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—For 50c. we will send the Set of 5 
i a by mail, postpaid, oe with our Colored plate 
Catalog. All Blooming Bulb: 











J. ROSCOE FULLER & co., FLORAL PARK, N. ¥. 


A Flying Machine at Last 


Scientific kite-flying within the reach of = 
A marvel of simplicity. Any 

girl can fly it. Tandems delight th 
young and old. 

Special Introductory Size by mail, 

10c. 3 for 25c. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE CO. 
6 Wood Street, Fremont, Ohio. 


BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
patents, for taking Turkish Baths at home. 
sell on approval, and warrant them to be the 
best cabinets made. More of the best families 
y ACINE than all others together. 
= Write for catalogue. 


/ RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
Bor S - Racine, Wisconsin. 


PHOTOS! 7 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 
Send any photo with 25c. and 2c. stamp for return 
ostage, and set 12elegantly finished * TRILBY ’” 
Photos 1 made from it. Original photo ‘saareel 
unharmed. Send for free sample. 
STANTON PORTRAIT GO., 

™ 34 Market Street, - Springfield, Ohie. 


“YOUR MONOGRAM ” 


Rubber Stamp 75c. Devil 15c. 
Name or Initial 10c. each, Auto- 
graph including wood-cut 60c, 
Other up-to-date designs. Big 
Cat. 4c. HAMMOND MF'G CO. 

































Dept. S, AURORA, ILLINOIS, 
100 Crrvse;, 35C 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Sat- 
isfaction goarant teed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. 
Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE, Agents wanted, 80 business and 
professional cards. For samples WEDDING ANNOU NCEMENTS, Ete. send 2c 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 


HINDERCORNS 


The aay pets cure for corns. Stops all pain. Ensures comfort to 
the feet. “Makes walking easy. Don't hobble about suffering with 
corns on pone feet when woe can remove them so easily with 
HINDERCORNS. Sold by Druggists or sent by mail for 15c. y 
HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS, Long Island City, N. ¥- 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


Designs for Gowns and House ns ready. My pattern for 
WwW Tif Harness can be worn a any wais , prepaid to customers. 
Wall Vase, 50c., $1.50 per doz. Sheets Paper, 250 Envelopes, $1.65, 
New Ideas ée Entertaining. 
Business of all kinds attended to with despatch, Samples and circulars free for stamp. 


MRS. L. CRANDALL CO., Merchandise Brokers, Minneapolis, Minn. 


POU LTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 ) pages, 25 cents 


per year. months’ trial 10 cents. 

mple free. heat e pence poultry book free to 

— y subscribers. Book alone tocents. Catal of 
poultry books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. : 


SEND “‘iezktine PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10c FOR which teaches you how to be a SUCCESS. 
WM. A. BARNES, EDITOR, 505 MASS. AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


COMBINATION DIPPER 


Nine Useful Articles in One. Fast Seller. Fifty 
Sz? other rapid sellers. Samples free to agents. 
= C. 8. HORNER CO., 1477 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 


STAMMERING., Investigate my Successful Scien- 
tifle Method. Recommended ay oe, all ee 
and the y+ ny g u_ testi- 
montals {ro rom those I ha gow & ian Teall par- 


Write me a postal to-da I cam cure 
you, Benj. N. Bogue, Feeder anh ante Instructor. 
The Bogue School for Stammerers, 115 East Walnut St., wate U. S. be 
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Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Issues Endowment Policies to either 
men or women which (besides guar- 
anteeing five other options) guarantee 
when the insured is fifty, sixty or 
seventy years old to pay $1,500 in 
cash on every $1,000 of insurance 
in force. 

Sample policies, rates and other 
information will be given on applica- 
tion to the Home Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, - - President 
JouN M. HOLCOMBE, - - Vice-President 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, - - Secretary 


WiLL1AM A. Moore, - Assistant Secretary 


























“The Coming 
of the 

Crow’s Feet” 
PREVENTED, 
obliterated or 


es poste 
ed by usi ng 





Benzoin Beauty ‘ieee be 


the ideal a By" tonic and beautifier. It 


SAMPLE and BOOK 


‘* The Coming of the 


, $1.00; small sine, 50 a 
oo Onan 8 Pre; 


THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO. 
aT) W-3738ixty-Third St., Chicago. 








“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
== __ Typewriter Table Cabinet 


Made of golden oak, handsome finish. 

The cheapest, handiest and most ser- 
viceable piece of office furniture made. 
Sold on approval for $10, Vets dent 
east of the Rockies. Use it 30 if 
not ae return it at our ex- 
qenee, on e will refund your money. 

rite = Hiiustrated — ogue of the 
famous Dearborn Cabin 
DEARBORN DESK CO., - a Ala. 


fae) IDEAL*Srecas Cooker 


With Doors, Cooks a whoie meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


tes water guage and replenishing tube on outside. 

es tough meats tender. ill hold 12 one- 
qunrtions in cmaine fruits. e also make the world- 
renowned round Ideal Cooker with whistle. We 
pay ezpress. Send for illustrated catalogue—‘‘Agents’ 











for large 
Furniture No. i009, 0 ofbo He Refrigerator Catalog 
—Factory prices. 


manza.” Agents Wanted. 

'OLEDO COOKER OO. Bor 45 Toledo, 0. 

$3.90 creme efit: 

: 2 rite 

$94 
Size, 27 x 42; CABINET § Ee: 

inches. Made of select ma- was £8 848 
terial, nicely finished; has 6 5“2¢3>5 
two jarge movable bi s 2 fs Ss Fs 

insect proof, each will hold $232 ye ° 
4 50 pounds of — or flour. S53 234 
5 ay ding boar a yh | ~ 2-3 tks 

E. H. Stafford & Bro. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOR BUSINESS. We teach 


STUD Bookkeeping, Office Work, 













Business Forms, Penmanship, Commer- 
= cial a Shorthand, Letter Writing, 
om English Civil Serviee courses 
- theron hly by MAIL at eet at own HOME or at our Col- 
e gi cive a useful Money-Making Education. Salaried 
i ions obtained our Students. 46 = 
ia YEARS” SUCCESS. i rite caiogts | 
ou. 
fren, Trial ieson ieromta 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 
“— College Building, - = Buffalo, N. Y. 
SQUABS PAY *"42 
HENS 
Easier, need attention only part of time, bring 
im big prices. Attractive for poultrymen, far- 
jy mers, women. Small space needed. Send for 
aa FREE BOOKLET and learn this immensely 
rich home industry. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
18 Friend 8St., Boston, Mass. 





SUCCESS 


to send us names will be given a neatly printed 
Certificate of Honorary Membership. 


Success Is a Text-book for Our Members 


In reading this number of Success, I wish you 
would note the number of articles that are of spe- 
cial interest to clubs. Some of our members have 
thought that it does not give space enough to items 
of exclusive interest to Success Clubs; but you will 
observe that there is scarcely an article in the 
magazine that is not especially helpful to club 
members. Note, for example, the series of articles 
on ‘‘The Making of an Orator.’’ These articles 
are written by the most capable men of the coun- 
try. Notice how much space is given to com- 
ment on the leading current events, just what 
debaters need to help them to prepare to discuss 
questions brought up by these events. The edi- 
torial suggests a masterful topic for a talk or an 
address. In some of our most progressive clubs, 
the talks to young men and young women are read 
aloud. These articles are interesting ‘o all read- 
ers of the magazine, but this certainly does not 
detract from their special value to club members. 


President Roosevelt to Young Men 


It may be interesting to our members to learn 
that President Roosevelt was once president of a 
prominent literary society. This society was a 
branch of the Lyceum League of North America. 
It may also interest our members to read an ex- 
tract from an address that President Roosevelt 
made a few weeks ago to the graduates from the 
New York Trade School. He said:— 


I like to meet the young men who are going to 
do the city’s and the nation’s work. I suppose 
that you boys all know something of athletic 
sports. In one hundred trained athletes you can 
find, perhaps, one hundred men who will go the 
one-hundred-yard dash in ten and a quarter sec- 
onds, but only one who can do it in the even ten 
seconds. That one is the man whowill win, every 
time. It's a very small difference, but it counts. 
You will find business lifethe same. Success will 
come to the man who is just alittle bit better than 
the others. There are plerty of workmen who 
can do ‘pretty well,’’ but the man who can do 
his work ‘‘right up to the handle"’ is the man 
who is in demand. 


A Banner Club 


We are glad to show herewith pic- 
tures of the organizer and the officers 
of the largest Success Club reported 
last month. This club started with 
one hundred and twenty-five charter 
members. It was organized in the 
Rider, Moore and Stewart School 
of Business at Trenton, New Jersey, 
by J. E. Gill. The club publishes 
a paper called ‘‘The Megaphone.’’ 
Quite a number of the clubs that 
have reported have been connected with business 
colleges. 





J. E. GILL, 
ORGANIZER 













We. Reap, Mas. J. Keestinc, Sadie Storms, W. D. Crart, 
V. PRESIDENT TREASURER SECRETARY PRESIDENT 
7 7 
The Motto $ 
I of Don’t Wait For 
ague Your Opportunity. 
Success Clubs Make It! 
I? you want to learn how best to make an opportunity, 


you should join the League. Branch clubs may be 
organized wherever five or more people may determine to 
meet together regularly to consider theways and means of im- 

roving their own and one another’s prospects and positions 
in life, resolving to rise above the common level, ead te reach 
future influence in the world. Literary and self-culture so- 
cieties already organized may join our League without mate- 
rially changing their plans or purposes, or even their names. 
Full information in regard to the best means of organizing a 
branch Club, or an explanation of the plan by w ich liter- 
ary societies may join our League, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

Tue Success Crus Bureau, 
University Building, Washington Square, 
New York City. 











No matter how often defeated, 
Believe in a victory still; 
Let your honest work be repeated, _ 
You can earn a reward, and you will. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
a 


‘*He is the best who wins the most splendid victories by 
the retrieval of mistakes."’ 
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The Perfect Photo 


SHUTTER 


Fits Any Lens. Precise as a Watch. 


This new shutter does anything the photographer 
can ask of it automatically; any desired exposure 
from Express Trains, Athletes and Race Horses to 
Time Exposures. The Smallest, Best Made, Most 
Scientific. All working parts encl 

Volute Shutter and Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Anas- 
tigmat or Plastigmat Lens is an ideal combination 
for your camera. 

Send for descriptive Booklet. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


















IN A MINUTE 


THE 


Luger 


Automatic Pistol 


Shoots 116 Shots 


In weight, accuracy, and velocity it is a 
wonder. Adopted by the United States Army. 
If good enough for Uncle Sam, why not for you ? 
Send for FREE CATALOGUK of 
SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES. 


A. H. FUNKE, (01-103 Duane St., New York. 
$2.00 FOR $1.00 


We are manufacturers of mail order novelties. 












8 Dosen 
by mail lots by 
express 





Surprise Cova... ee a. 
Magic Card B 
Vanishin 
Lovers 


Ball. Trick: 
elephone. . 





“eet 


jk irror. 10c. 
80c. Bewitched Coin Glass.” 40¢. 

We send single articles at Siose named id. All 12 sam. 

les —y~y iy .00, sent postpaid, on ptof $1.00. Se 

‘or these and obtain catalogue and wholesale prices on other fast- 

selling articles. 


NOVELTY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 8., 78 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


im] 
a 











BICYCLE 
CATALOGUE 








DOLLARS tues 


SLL Five Cents 


ie0s ee Ep GEME MEKE seteve eraie 
ment, includ din bleh rad grade pt 
men u 
justabie handle bars, covered grips, pa aded waddle cua 
alt bearing pedals aca ei finales be beantifally anished throughout, 
3 93 i oe the. “celebrated 1902 Kenwood i" ele. ee, 
for the Stgeest inde de 1008 Eleyele tas node, our three crown nickel 
Join’ “J 


PA leon ft Jone ine, com lete with the very finest equip- 
ryote - Taine m4 Wrig reer M 


10 DA rive oe FREE. Tm cle ordered. Bor the most 


fer ever heard 
Address, 


suck * CO., ‘CHICAGO, i 


Btn 













ness] Business Men 


get big returns for .- little dollar spent for a 
year’s subscription to 


= zve BUSINESS WORLD 


oe re - eee oe a EP 
AMES ANN 
wosme for three month's trial. a 


BUSINESS PUBLISHING CO., 





aa 1115 Lupton Bidg., New York City 

















True Beautifier, 


New Liquid that Clears the skin. Send your 
Name and Get a Quart of It without One 
Cent of Expense. When It Helps You then 
Pay for It. If It Fails it Costs You Nothing. 


Nature provides a remedy for everything, and the secret 
of a clear, healthy skin has been discovered in a new solution 
used at our Works. It was found to cure skin affections and 
remove spots, freckles and other blemishes without the slight- 
est injury or any feeling whatever. It was tested in every 
way. Physicians and Dermatologists pronounced it wonder- 





fal for curing, clearing ar.2 whitening the skin, yet as harm- 
less and mildascream. It was named Kentucky Complexion 
Beautifier, and no skin is too bad to be cleared by it. Itis 
easy to use, being simply poured into the hand and rubbed 
into the skin morning andevening. It quickly heals up pim- 
pies and other breaking-out; cures eczema, tetter and the 
worst skin diseases; clears away brown or liver spots, frec- 
kles, blackheads, sallowness, greasiness, redness, tan and 
every other blemish, excepting moles, wrinkles, scars, birth- 
marks, ete , leaving the skin pure, bright and velvety. It 
never fails to make a complexion to be proud of. But we 
don’t ask you to take our word for it; see for yourself. We 
will send you a Quart of the Beautifier in plain case with no 
marks on outside, all delivery charges prepaid by us, 


ON THREE WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 


without one cent of expense to you. All we ask is that you 
use the Liquid regularly. If you find it as represented, send 
us theprice, #1. If not, we don't want your money. But you 
will find it all we claim. Write your full address plainly 
so the package will be sure to reach you. Write now; this 
introductory offer won't last long. Address: The CHAPLIN 
MILLS Co rxo041 North Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


- From Factory to Consumer 


To introduce our Machine, will send you upon 
receipt of $1, express prepaid. for ageroval, ¢ one 








handsome Peanut and Candy one or with im- 
proved coin detector, made Of iron, brass and 
wood highly finished (like cut). “Fined with 8 


lbs. peanuts, which nets $8, two more fillings 
will pay for it. If satisfactory Pow i agi = 
re, 20¢ off quantity orders by 
bs. peanuts, $2.00. Write for alee’ “y 


FREEPORT NOVELTY CO., Freeport, Mlinois. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments. a .00 a week and upwards. 








Goods delivered on first payment. All sizes, styles, 
designs and makes. Catalogue Free, explains our 
plan. For particulars address Dept. 64. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 











| SELL REAL ESTATE 


(No matter where it is) 


you want to buy or sell any kind of real estate anywhere in 
r30 nited States or Canada, write tome. If you want to buy, 
state your requirements fully. If you want to sell, de- 
scription and cash price. Write at once. 


Sea LLUSTRATING 


a 


























ive you 8 practical lessons in 
sina bot wash drawing, and furnish you 
employment which will enable you > 
* make good wages at your own 
“A Send for particulars. Dept. A. 


ea] Commercial Designing Co. Cleveland, 0. 

















PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPERS 


EVERYWHERE 
Need gg Cooking Utensils. The 
cleanest, lon mating. most perfect 


cooking utensils A earth 

Energetic young men and women make 
lots of money ecjling them by our new 
method—write to-day. 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., 
District 6. Pittsburg, Pa. 














. A suecessful piece will bring 
r a fortune. We produce a r- 
ious songs and instrumental mu- 
sic on most favorable terms. If 
you are not a musician we will 


a 2 
and Musicians arr ase 2° tucks. 
jan FIREE ro Agents 
ae Flat thin —s cuts loose a 2. 


ect _cak 
Outht free. pet ot 
mebsnorp NOVELTY Wonks. BS Chieegs, ll, or Pa & 

















SUCCESS 


Who Are The Fifty 
Greatest Living Americans? 


350 «4825 = 815 
“Success” Prize Contest 


Wwe are the fifty greatest living Americans, and 

why? ‘*Success’’ is anxious to know, and 
here offers three prizes to its readers who will fur- 
nish the best lists. We mean, by the greatest living 
Americans, those whose efforts have advanced 
their fellow men to the greatest extent; and the list, 
therefore, must be selected at large, representing 
every important field of endeavor. 

For the best list, a prize of fifty dollars will be 
given ; for the second best, a prize of twenty-five 
dollars, and, for the third, a prize of fifteen dollars. 

No person is to submit more than one list, and 
that list must be accompanied by an article not 
exceeding five hundred words, giving reasons why 
that list is considered a representative one of the 
fifty greatest living Americans. Both the list and 
the article must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed below, which must contain the name and 
address of the writer. Any list unaccompanied by 
this coupon will Not be considered. 

No list will be considered that is mailed later 
than May 30, 1902 

The award of prizes will be announced in the 
August number of Success, which is to be issued 
on July 22, 1902. 

The names of the judges who will: decide the 
contest will be announced in the May issue of 
««Success.”’ 

All lists and communications having reference 
to this prize competition must be addressed to— 


PRIZE DEPARTMENT, 
THE SucCEss COMPANY, 
Washington Square, New York City 





WHO ARE THE FIFTY GREATEST 
LIVING AMERICANS, AND WHY? 


‘SUCCESS’ PRIZE CONTEST 


Chl C90 GORI vance sscncscvsersscnsneveracosace 


Se atsaacesauns gts Mara OM 6000 casincignracvces 
=e Cut out this coupon and mail it with the list and the article 











Selfishness Is a Bar to Advancement 


THe youth who is stingy with his services, who 

is a ‘*minute boy,’’ who watches the clock 
for fear that he will do a little more work than he 
is paid for, who does not study his employer's 
interests and suggest improvements simply because 
he is not paid for it, who is mean and ungenerous 
to his fellow employees, who is constantly telling 
them that they are foolish to do this or that which 
does not come directly in their routine of duties, — 
such a youth, no matter how able or 7 well 
educated, will never advance. 

His selfishness will forever bar his promotion. 
Many a youth, who wonders why he does not get 
on faster, would be surprised if he were told by 
his employer that it is because of his selfishness. 
Generosity of service, tolerance, and good will 
toward others, and absence of jealousy or envy of 
competitors, are qualities which every employer 
admires, and they often have quite as much to do 
with advancement as ability. 

Many an educated and able man is working 
under a manager or superintendent not nearly so 
well qualified by ability or training as himself for 
the position. It is because the manager is more 
agreeable to the employer, on account of his 
genial, generous and unselfish disposition, that 
he has been advanced over the head of the selfish, 
narrow-souled employee. Employers like cheer- 
ful, sunny, whole-souled natures, and they uncon- 
sciously favor persons who make good impres- 
sions on them. 

» = 


‘‘Speak kindly to the little child, 

Lest from his heart you drive away 
The light of love, whose visions mild 
Are opening like the dawn of day: 
Force not one cloud across the heaven 

A God of love to him hath given.”” 
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Success for May, 1902 


A FEW IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Rebecca Harding Davis will contribute an interest- 
ing and — paper entitled, ‘“‘ The Return to the Soil.” 
She shows why all men and women who live in large 
cities should spend some part of each summer in the 
country. 

a a 

Israei Zangwill has made a great study of the success 

rinciples that have been, for ages, attributed to the 
Rae race, of which he is a distinguished member He 
has written an important article on this subject, which 
Success has secured for its May issue. 

A a 


Mrs. Robert £. Peary, the wife of the arctic explorer 
is the subject of a sketch in which it isshown how she 
aided her intrepid husband in his long fight to reach the 
pole. This is a splendid example of an American 
woman’s heroism. 

a a 

Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., president of the Western 
Reserve University, one of the greatest educational 
authorities in the nited States will contribute an article 
entitled “Should the College Student Be a Student?” 


a a 


Charies Dana Gibson, the eminent American artist, 
will give his views on the course that a young artist 
should pursue te achieve success. 

a a 

“The Making of an Etectrical Engineer ’’ will be 
the next of the series of important industrial articles 
which are being written exclusively for Succrss by 
Frank Hix Fayaat. 

a a 

“What the World Owes to Jules Verne,’’ is a 
subject happily treated by Franklin J. Forbes, who tells 
in a graphic manner how many of the ideas of the great 
romancer have come to pass. 

a a 

“*Tact as a Lubricater.’’ This will form the sub- 

ject of the editor’s talk with young men. 
a a 


Richard Le Gatlienne, the well known poet and au- 
thor, will undertake a new series for Success, beginning 
with the May issue. It is to deal with the lives of ani- 
mals and birds, to show the skill, understanding, and 
human nature that exists in all our "dumb friends, and to 
make us appreciate them more. _ 

a 


a 

The Home Culture Series. The May issue will 
contain the first of an important series of articles on 
culture in the home, which have been specially written 
for this magazine by Mary Lowe Dickinson, Margaret 
E. Sangster, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Christine Terhune 
Herrick, Lilian Whiting, and May Wright Sewell. 
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THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. We want to 
get them interested in our beautifully illustrated magazine of boys’ stories, which now has a circulation of 100,000 
each issue in every country in the world. The Star Monthly contains fine stories and handsome illustrations, de- 
partments for Amateur Photographers, Collectors of Stamps, Coins and Curios, a Puzzle Department, an Educa- 
tional Contest, and many other splendid features. Every issue contains original special illustrated features such as 
how to build a boat, how to raise poultry, 
how to train for a business career. Let- 
: ters and talks from successful men in all 
oa Pe walks of life. It teaches manliness, per- 
“¥'T8 aa severance ; shows how to get a position. 
ae How to make and keep friends. No 
other magazine in the land is such a friend 

of boys. No other paper is so popular. 

Parents, teachers, and business men re- 

commend it as the brightest and best boy’s 

paper. Each month we award valuable 

prizes to subscribers. Every issue is 

fascinating. The subscription price is 

fifty cents, but if you will send us five 

boys’ names and addresses plainly written, 

and FIVE 2 cent stamps, or 10 cents in 

silver, we will enter you as a subscriber 

fully paid for six months in advance. 

Please mention “ Success” when writing. 


Address 


The Star Monthly, Oak Park, III. 


SO CENTS A 
YEAR 
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> UNCLEAN INFERIOR SWEAT- SHOP CLOTHING 
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al Union Label used by 180 Wholesale Manufacturers in the United 
») States and Canada, making every Grade and Style of Clothing 


© particulars apply to HENRY WHITE, General Secretary, Bible House, New York City 





